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THE  RECENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BLACK  SHOULDERED  KITES 

IN  FLORIDA 

John  L.  CurnutU  and  Wayne  R.  Hoffman^ 

^South  Florida  Research  Center ^ Everglades  National  Park, 

Box  279,  Homestead,  Florida  33031 
^National  Audubon  Society,  115  Indian  Mound  Trail, 
Tavernier,  Florida  33070 

Abstract. — A review  of  the  literature  and  data  collected  during  recent  aerial  surveys 
indicate  that  the  number  of  Black-shouldered  Kites  (Elanus  caeruleus  majusculus)  has 
increased  in  Florida  since  1973.  Prior  to  the  1970s,  most  records  of  Black-shouldered  Kites 
were  in  central  Florida.  Recently,  a larger  proportion  of  the  sightings  are  from  southern 
Florida,  especially  in  the  east  Everglades  where  nesting  has  been  documented. 

The  drastic  decline  of  the  Black-shouldered  Kite  {Elanus  caeruleus 
majusculus)  in  North  America  before  1900  and  its  recent  expansion  have 
been  reviewed  in  detail  by  Eisenmann  (1971),  Larson  (1980),  and  Pruett- 
Jones  et  al.  (1980).  Howell  (1932)  described  the  Black-shouldered  Kite  as 
“a  rare  and  local  resident  nearly  throughout  peninsular  Florida.”  Accord- 
ing to  Kale's  (1974)  review  of  the  species'  status  in  the  state,  records 
were  very  intermittent  up  to  the  early  1960s  then  became  more  regular 
from  1961  to  1973.  Since  1973  the  number  of  Black-shouldered  Kite  sight- 
ings has  increased  dramatically.  In  this  paper  we  document  the  increase 
in  Black-shouldered  Kite  numbers  in  Florida  since  1973.  We  describe  a 
southward  shift  in  the  distribution  of  the  birds  in  the  state  and  their 
nesting  habitat  in  southern  Florida. 

Methods 

We  reviewed  the  Florida  Field  Naturalist  and  American  Birds  Florida  Region  reports 
from  1973  through  Summer  1990  for  Black-shouldered  Kite  observations.  From  December 
1986  through  August  1990  the  locations  and  activities  of  kites  in  the  Everglades  Water 
Conservation  Areas  (WCAs)  were  noted  during  frequent  aerial  surveys  of  wading  birds 
conducted  by  Hofftnan  and  several  other  observers  from  the  National  Audubon  Society 
research  station  in  Tavernier.  In  1989  and  1990  these  surveys  were  expanded  to  include 
the  Everglades  Agricultural  Area  (EAA).  We  also  gained  timely  notice  of  Black-shouldered 
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Kite  occurrences  through  a network  of  interested  observers  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
P.  W.  and  Susan  Smith,  Tim  Towles  and  Liz  Lewis). 

Results 

Occurrences  since  1973.— Our  review  of  published  records  of  occur- 
rences from  1973  through  Summer  1990  revealed  38  separate  observa- 
tions of  Black-shouldered  Kites,  a rate  of  2. 1 records  per  year  (Fig.  1). 
Comparison  of  the  historic  and  recent  distribution  of  Black-shouldered 
Kite  records  in  Florida  shows  a change  in  their  distribution  (Fig.  2). 
Records  prior  to  1973  are  from  Howell  (1932),  Sprunt  (1954),  and  Kale 
(1974)  (open  circles).  Prior  to  1973,  61%  (19)  of  the  sightings  were  in 
central  Florida  (Orlando  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Okeechobee)  and 
22%  (7)  were  in  southern  Florida.  Since  1972  only  23%  (9)  of  the  sightings 
were  in  central  Florida.  In  32  aerial  surveys  of  the  WCAs  and  the  EAA, 
27  Black-shouldered  Kite  sightings  were  recorded  (Fig.  3).  In  fall  1990, 
an  aggregation  of  Black-shouldered  Kites  appeared  in  the  east 
Everglades,  west  of  Kendall  and  north  of  Homestead.  At  least  14  kites 
gathered  in  a small  area  of  marsh  with  scattered  wax  myrtle  (Myrica 
cerifera).  Nonbreeding  concentrations  of  these  kites  are  found  frequently 
in  California  and  elsewhere  (Palmer  1988).  The  east  Everglades  may 
have  hosted  a major  fraction  of  the  Florida  population  in  1990. 

Recent  nesting  records.— Since  1986,  13  nesting  attempts  by  Black- 
shouldered Kites  have  been  recorded  in  southern  Florida.  In  1986  three 
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Figure  1.  Annual  totals  of  Black-shouldered  Kites  observed  in  Florida,  1960-1990. 
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pairs  produced  seven  fledglings  in  Broward  County  (King  1987).  In  1988 
one  pair  nested  near  the  Hole-in-the-Donut  in  Everglades  National  Park, 
producing  two  fledglings  (Curnutt  1989).  In  1989  four  pairs  nested  in 
northwestern  Broward  County;  three  were  apparently  unsuccessful 
(Langridge  1989),  and  one  produced  three  fledglings  (W.  Hoffman  pers. 
obs.).  Five  nesting  attempts  were  discovered  in  1990;  two  pairs  in  north- 
western Broward  County  produced  four  fledglings  (banded  on  3 June 
1990,  T.  Towles  and  B.  Mealy  pers.  comm.)  while  another  pair  was  unsuc- 
cessful; one  pair  produced  three  fledglings  in  Everglades  National  Park 
near  the  1988  nest  (banded  on  21  May  1990  by  J.  Curnutt,  B.  Mealy,  K. 
Meyers),  and  one  pair  was  unsuccessful  in  Dade  County  just  east  of 
WCA  3B  (W.  Richter,  pers.  comm,). 


Figure  2.  Locations  of  Black-shouldered  Kite  observations  and  recent  nests  in  Florida. 
The  Everglades  Water  Conservation  Areas  are  outlined;  sightings  within  them  are 
mapped  in  Fig.  3. 
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Nest-site  habitat. — -The  recent  nests  in  southern  Florida  have  been 
in  open  sawgrass  {Cladium  jamaicense)  and  Muhlenhergia  prairies  in- 
vaded with  woody  vegetation.  The  habitat  of  most  recent  Black-shoul- 
dered Kite  nesting  activity  in  northern  WCA  3 A is  a sawgrass  marsh 
heavily  invaded  by  wax  myrtle.  The  two  nests  in  Everglades  National 
Park  were  less  than  3 km  apart  in  a Muhlenhergia  prairie  with  scattered 
bald  cypress  (Taxodium  distichum).  The  Dade  County  nest  and  the  site 


Figure  3.  Locations  of  Black-shouldered  Kite  observations  from  aerial  surveys  in  and 
around  the  Everglades  Water  Conservation  Areas.  The  Water  conservation  areas  are 
outlined  in  Fig.  2. 
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in  northeastern  WCA  3 A were  in  sawgrass  marsh  invaded  with 
melaleuca  {Melaleuca  quinquenervia).  All  of  these  sites  are  marshy  but 
have  very  shallow  water  and  short  enough  hydroperiods  so  that  they 
should  be  able  to  develop  large  populations  of  rodents. 

Discussion 

Although  the  number  of  observers  active  in  Florida  has  increased, 
the  increase  in  observations  of  Black-shouldered  Kites  from  0.26  records 
per  year  for  the  first  half  of  this  century  to  0.91  per  year  from  1961  to 
1973  (Kale  1974)  and  2. 1 per  year  from  1973  through  Summer  1990  is  so 
dramatic  that  a real  increase  in  kite  numbers  must  have  occurred.  Sight- 
ings in  the  WCAs  and  EAA  showed  a major  increase  in  numbers  between 
1987  and  1990.  Prior  to  1990  most  sightings  were  in  one  small  area  at  the 
northern  end  of  WCA  3 A.  In  1990  two  other  areas  of  concentration  were 
located.  One  was  in  northwestern  WCA  3 A,  west  of  the  Miami  Canal  and 
north  of  Alligator  Alley.  The  other  was  in  northeastern  WCA  3A,  north 
of  Alligator  Alley  and  west  of  US  Highway  27.  This  area  also  had  a 
nesting  attempt  (T.  Towles  pers.  comm.). 

Taken  together,  the  historical  record  portrays  a small  resident  popu- 
lation that  declined  and  perhaps  disappeared  early  in  this  century,  fol- 
lowed by  a resurgence  (or  recolonization)  since  1970.  Titian  Peale  col- 
lected the  first  Florida  specimen  near  St.  Augustine  in  1824  or  possibly 
1825  (Bonaparte  1825,  1828  in  Howell  1932;  the  date  of  1872  on  the  map 
in  Kale  [1974]  apparently  is  in  error).  Howell  (1932)  reported  two  nests 
with  eggs,  both  prior  to  1900.  He  also  reported  a nest  without  eggs  found 
by  D.  J.  Nicholson  on  4 February  1910.  Kale  (1974)  and  King  (1987) 
describe  this  as  the  most  recent  nesting  attempt  in  Florida  (prior  to  1986) 
but  given  the  winter  date  and  the  absence  of  eggs  and  of  further  details 
we  consider  this  inadequate  documentation  as  a nesting  attempt.  Howell 
(1932)  stated  “The  species  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  extinction  in 
Florida.”  Sprunt  (1954)  listed  six  records  fi!*om  1934  through  1949,  all 
between  September  and  early  March,  apparently  outside  of  the  breeding 
season  for  Florida.  Kale’s  13  records  from  1954  through  1972  include  May 
records  in  1961  and  1966  and  an  August  record  in  1972,  as  well  as  10 
records  between  September  and  March.  Of  the  three  spring/summer  rec- 
ords, the  May  1961  record  at  Panther  Point,  Polk  County,  was  one  of 
three  records  at  that  location  in  a 20-month  period,  so  at  least  one  bird 
may  have  been  resident  there  for  a couple  of  years.  The  other  two  records 
clearly  were  of  travelling  birds. 

Before  the  1970s  Black-shouldered  Kites  were  most  often  encoun- 
tered in  central  Florida.  Records  tended  to  cluster  in  and  around  the 
Kissimmee  River  Valley  and  on  the  Gulf  Coast  in  the  areas  surrounding 
Charlotte  Harbor.  Since  then  a larger  proportion  of  sightings  are  fi:*om 
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southern  Florida.  Records  north  of  Lake  Okeechobee  since  1970  have  all 
been  outside  the  breeding  season.  In  southern  Florida,  numerous  records 
have  occurred  in  the  breeding  season  (and  nests  found)  annually  since 
1986.  We  suggest  that  the  nesting  population  in  southern  Florida  origi- 
nated very  recently,  perhaps  in  the  early  1980s.  Given  the  scarcity  of 
records  throughout  Florida  between  1900  and  the  1970s,  and  the  season- 
ality of  the  observations  that  did  occur,  we  feel  that  these  records  can 
be  adequately  explained  by  vagrancy  from  western  populations  (presum- 
ably Texas).  The  recent  increase  in  records  does  parallel  population  ex- 
pansions in  the  west  (as  noted  by  Kale  1974)  and  is  similar  to  the  coloni- 
zation of  Arizona  by  Black-shouldered  Kites  from  Mexico  and  possibly 
California  (Gatz  et  al.  1985).  Post-breeding  vagrancy  to  Florida  by  south- 
western birds  breeding  in  Texas  is  by  no  means  unprecedented  (e.g. 
Groove-billed  Ani,  Crotophaga  sulcirostHs;  Lesser  Nighthawk,  Chor- 
deiles  acutipennis;  Buff-bellied  Hummingbird,  Amazilia  yucatanensis; 
Brown-crested  Flycatcher,  Myiarchus  tyrannulus;  Bronzed  Cowbird, 
Molothrus  aeneus).  We  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  a resident 
population  of  Black-shouldered  Kites  persisted  in  Florida,  but  we  see 
minimal  evidence  to  support  that  possibility.  Potentially,  this  question 
could  be  answered  using  biochemical  techniques  such  as  DNA  finger- 
printing or  protein  electrophoresis  (Cooke  and  Buckley  1987);  a surviving 
Florida  population  would  most  likely  differ  genetically  from  the  western 
populations. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Everglades  National  Park  site,  the  recent 
Black-shouldered  Kite  nesting  habitats  in  south  Florida  are  products  of 
artificially  shortened  hydroperiods  in  sawgrass  marshes.  On  the  northern 
edge  of  WCA  3 A,  the  marsh  is  isolated  from  its  historic  water  supply  by 
the  levees  and  canals  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  Everglades  Agricul- 
tural Area.  Periodic  fires  have  prevented  the  succession  of  this  area  to 
a dense  shrubby  forest.  The  sites  in  northeastern  WCA  3A  and  in  Dade 
County  are  in  areas  of  artificially  shortened  hydroperiods  as  well.  The 
role  of  drainage  in  promoting  Melaleuca  invasion  is  not  entirely  clear, 
but  such  invasion  tends  to  be  most  severe  in  over-drained  marshes. 

The  increase  in  Black-shouldered  Kite  nesting  attempts  in  1989  and 
1990  coincided  with  a major  drought  in  southern  Florida,  and  the 
drought-shortened  hydroperiods  may  have  improved  habitat  conditions 
for  this  species.  In  this  sense,  the  same  forces  that  are  affecting  Snail 
Kites  {Rostrhamas  sociabilis)  adversely  may  be  benefiting  Black-shoul- 
dered Kites.  Consequently,  future  water  management  practices  designed 
to  protect  the  endangered  Snail  Kite  may  reduce  available  habitat  for 
Black-shouldered  Kites. 
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FLUORESCENT  POWDER  IS  ONLY  PARTIALLY  SUCCESSFUL 
IN  TRACKING  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  SIX^^LINED  RACERUNNER 
{CNEMIDOPHORUS  SEXLINEATUS) 

C.  Kenneth  Dodd,  Jr. 

^National  Ecology  Research  Center,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Jfl2  N.E.  16th  Avenue,  Room  250,  Gainesville,  FL  82601 


Abstract.“=-I  tracked  21  male  and  19  female  six-lined  raceranners,  Cnemidophorus  §ex- 
lineatus,  in  north-central  Florida  using  a fluorescent  powder-ultraviolet  light  technique. 
Lizards  traveled  approximately  15  m after  release,  and  from  16  to  18  m from  point  of 
capture;  there  was  no  difference  between  the  sexes  in  the  distance  traveled.  Trails  could 
be  followed  easily  but  generally  only  for  short  distances  until  the  lizard  went  to  a cover 
site  or  the  powder  wore  off.  Short-distance  movements  to  cover  sites  suggest  handling  may 
have  influenced  behavior.  Tracking  raceranners  with  fluorescent  powder  provided  informa- 
tion on  habitat  use  and  cover  sites,  but  had  negative  side-effects  that  limited  its  usefulness. 

One  of  the  most  important  behavioral  aspects  of  an  animal  is  its  move- 
ment  patterns,  especially  the  specific  routes  it  takes  as  it  goes  about 
daily  activity,  A knowledge  of  precise  routes  is  important  so  that  the 
areal  extent  of  microhabitat  use  can  be  mapped,  and  to  give  an  indication 
of  the  types  of  resources  and  predators  that  might  be  encountered.  Both 
mark-recapture  and  direct  visual  observation  have  been  used  to  discover 
movement  patterns  of  small  lizards.  These  techniques  can  define  an  activ- 
ity area  or  home  range  but  neither  can  elucidate  the  routes  traveled. 
These  methods  may  also  influence  an  animaFs  behavior  because  of  the 
physical  proximity  of  an  observer. 

The  development  of  non-interruptive  tracking  techniques  that  allow 
an  observer  to  follow  the  movements  of  a small  animal  are  not  new.  For 
instance,  fluorescent  powder  was  used  to  track  site  visits  of  bees 
(Johansson  1959)  and  monitor  the  movements  of  insects  and  mice  (Frantz 
1972,  Lemen  and  Freeman  1985,  review  in  Muliican  1988).  Only  recently, 
however,  has  fluorescent  powder  been  used  to  study  the  movements  of 
reptiles  (Blankenship  et  al.  1990,  Fellers  and  Drost  1989,  1991). 

The  six-lined  racerunner,  Cnemidophorus  sexlineatus,  is  a common 
small  heliophilic  ground-dwelling  lizard  of  open  sandy  habitats  through- 
out the  southern  United  States  and  the  eastern  Great  Plains  (Conant  and 
Collins  1991,  Smith  1946).  Although  home  ranges  have  been  measured 
for  this  species  (Fitch  1958,  Clark  1976)  and  observers  have  provided 
accounts  of  movements  and  activities  of  individuals  in  the  field  (Car- 
penter 1960,  Hardy  1962,  Paulissen  1987),  precise  trails  have  never  been 
mapped  for  this  or  any  other  small  lizard  even  over  short  distances, 
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except  for  Xantusia  riversiana  (Fellers  and  Drost  1991)  and 
Leiocephalm  carinatus  (Franz  and  Dodd,  unpublished  data). 

In  this  paper,  I report  the  results  of  using  fluorescent  powder  to 
follow  the  trails  of  six=lined  racerunners  in  north-central  Florida.  My 
objectives  were  to  determine  if  and  how  long  powder  remained  on  lizards, 
whether  and  how  far  trails  could  be  followed,  and  to  determine  the 
racerunners’  microhabitat  use  in  the  vicinity  of  a small  ephemeral  pond 
(Dodd  and  Charest  1988). 


Methods 

I recorded  the  movements  of  40  C,  sexlineatus  captured  on  the  Katharine  Ordway 
Preserve-Swisher  Memorial  Sanctuary,  Putnam  Co.,  Florida.  Most  lizards  (30)  were  cap- 
tured in  pitfall  traps  (19  liter  buckets)  located  on  the  outside  of  a drift  fence  encircling 
Breezeway  Pond,  a depression  marsh  (Florida  Natural  Areas  Inventory  1990)  located  at 
an  ecotone  adjacent  to  a “high  pine”  community  and  a xeric  oak  hammock  (Dodd  and 
Charest  1988).  Additional  lizards  were  secured  from  screen  mesh  fiinnel  traps  at  four  other 
uplands  sites  located  within  5 km  of  Breezeway  Pond.  All  habitats  were  open  and  sandy 
providing  ideal  conditions  for  six-lined  racerunners. 

I measured  each  lizard  (snout-vent  length)  and  determined  its  sex  by  checking  for 
hemipenes.  The  lizards  were  coated  wdth  yellowish-green  fluorescent  powder  (Fellers  and 
Drost  1989)  over  the  entire  body,  limbs,  and  tail;  I attempted  to  keep  powder  away  from 
the  lizard’s  eyes.  I released  the  lizards  generally  within  3-5  m of  capture  within  48  h of 
capture;  34  were  released  between  0930-1215  (17  July  to  23  August  1989;  14  April  to  27 
July  1990)  whereas  the  remainder  were  released  from  1630-1710  (only  on  12  July  1989). 
Lizards  were  not  followed  after  release  to  avoid  influencing  their  behavior. 

I marked  the  release  site  with  a survey  flag.  After  sunset,  I followed  the  lizard’s  trail 
using  a Raytech  Industries  Model  R-4  ultraviolet  12-volt  lamp.  Survey  flags  were  used  to 
mark  the  trail  and  notes  were  recorded  on  presumed  activity,  movements,  and  habitat. 
The  next  morning,  I mapped  the  trails  and  measured  distances  between  survey  flags. 

The  endpoint  of  the  track  was  classified  as  follows:  trail  ends  at  a burrow  with  a distinct 
opening  (b),  trail  ends  in  loose  sandy  soil  (s),  trail  ends  in  leaf  litter  (1),  trail  ends  in  pitfall 
trap  (t),  ability  to  follow  track  terminated  by  rain  (r),  and  trail  became  impossible  to  follow 
because  it  gradually  disappeared  (u).  I initially  used  categories  b,  s,  and  1 as  endpoints  to 
compare  distances  moved  between  sexes  because  these  tracks  terminated  at  a distinct 
location  either  at  a burrow  or  at  the  presumed  location  of  a hidden  burrow. 

Results  and  Discussion 

I tracked  21  males  (x  = 57.4  mm  snout- vent  length  [SVL],  range 
44-65  mm)  and  19  females  (x  = 58.2  mm  SVL,  range  50-70  mm,  1 not 
measured);  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  snout-vent  length  be- 
tween sexes  (t  = -0.431,  37  df,  p = 0.67).  These  lizards  are  within  the 
size  range  of  adults  reported  elsewhere  in  Florida  (Mushinsky  1985)  but 
include  juveniles. 

There  was  no  significant  difference  between  sexes  in  the  total  dis- 
tance traveled  (males:  AT  = 14,  x = 14.74  m,  range  1.0-51.5  m,  SD  = 
13.57;  females:  V = 14,  x = 14.99  m,  range  1.8-43.4  m,  SD  = 13.02) 
(t  = -- 0.050,  26  df,  p = 0.96).  Also,  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
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sexes  in  the  total  distance  traveled  if  the  type  of  the  end  of  the  track  was 
disregarded  (males:  N = 21,  x = 18.12  m,  range  1.0”70.8  m,  SD  = 17.88; 
females:  N = 19^  x = 17.0  range  1.8-62.6  m,  SD  = 16.39)  {t  = 0,220, 
38  df,  P = 0.83). 

The  maximum  straight-line  distance  traveled  from  point  of  initial  cap- 
ture to  where  the  track  ended  averaged  18.2  m for  males  (range  3.0- 
49.8  m,  SD  = 12.42)  and  15.8  m for  females  (range  4,0-40,7  m,  SD  = 
12.31),  There  was  no  significant  difference  between,  males  and  females  (t 
= 0.603,  38  df,  p = 0.55). 

Female  C.  sexlineatus  have  a smaller  home  range  than  males  (Fitch 
1958,  Clark  1976)  although  there  was  no  difference  in  trail  lengths  in  this 
study.  The  similarity  in  distances  traveled  probably  reflects  a similarity 
in  the  amount  of  time  powder  stays  on  a lizard  and  the  distance  to  the 
nearest  cover  site  rather  than  a similarity  in  home  ranges  between  sexes 
of  Florida  animals. 

Lizards  went  to  a cover  site  to  rest,  usually  under  a bush  or  grass 
clump,  immediately  after  release.  All  Cmmidophorus  traveled  in  rela- 
tively straight  lines  across  open  ground,  often  going  from  grass  dump  to 
glass  clump,  while  skirting  the  bases  of  small  trees  and  bushes  when 
available  (Fig,  1).  When  abrupt  changes  in  vegetation  structure  oc- 
curred, the  lizards  walked  along  the  base  of  the  bushes  until  the  habitat 
changed  or  some  other  factors  caused  the  lizard  to  change  direction. 
Wfiien  thick  stands  of  oak  leaves  or  pine  needles  covered  the  p*ound 
leaving  no  patches  of  bare  sand,  the  lizards  walked  directly  up,  over,  or 
through  them. 

Most  lizard  trails  seemed  directed,  that  is,  going  from  one  location  to 
another.  However,  certain  areas  experienced  concentrated  use  where  a 
trail  looped  back  across  itself  or  where  powder  was  scattered  heavily 
within  a small  area.  Loops  and  trail  backerossing  occurred  in  open  areas, 
whereas  areas  moth  concentrated  powder  were  in  the  shade  under  grass 
clumps  and  bushes.  Resting  palettes  were  easily  discerned. 

Obstacles  such  as  logs,  pine  bark,  and  Spanish  moss  (Tillandsia  sp.) 
clumps  often  were  climbed  and,  by  the  convoluted  trails,  appeared  to 
have  been  searched  (Fig.  1).  Seven  lizards  climbed  well  above  the  gi^ound 
into  small  (i.e.,  stems  < approximately  1 m in  total  height)  longleaf  pine 
trees,  Finns  palustris  (AT  = 3),  a rosemary  bush,  Ceratiola  ericoides 
{N=l),  lichens  (A  = 2),  and  unidentified  small  bushes  (N=B).  Such 
lizards  left  well-defined  trails  as  if  searching  for  prey  among  the  long 
needles  and  branches.  Above-surface  trails  extended  to  30  cm  above  the 
ground.  Lizards  also  left  the  ground  surface  as  they  crawled  over  large 
grass  clumps  and  through  dumps  of  gopher  apple,  Licania  michauxii. 
Climbing  through  small  bushes  and  grass  clumps  has  been  observed  in 
other  C.  sexlineatus  populations  (Carpenter  1960,  Hardy  1962,  Paulissen 
1987). 
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Seven  lizard  trails  ended  in  distinct  burrows,  and  four  lizards  also 
were  tracked  to  burrows  that  they  entered  and  then  left  (Fig.  1).  Ten 
trails  ended  in  thick  surface  litter;  three  lizards  were  found  asleep  under 
pine  needles  or  leaf  litter.  Eleven  trails  ended  in  loose  sand  where  the 
lizard  presumably  was  buried  (one  lizard  was  recovered  by  lightly  raking 
away  the  sand  until  the  burrow  was  revealed).  Seven  trails  ended  as  the 
powder  came  off,  four  trails  were  only  partially  followed  because  of  raim 
fall,  and  one  lizard  fell  into  a pitfall  trap. 

Only  one  intraspecific  interaction  between  marked  lizards  can  be  in- 
ferred  from  tracks.  On  25  June  1990,  two  female  racerunners  (50,  54  mm 
SVL)  crossed  tracks  near  a rosemary  bush  in  open  bare  sand.  From  the 
large  amount  of  powder  scattered  over  an  area  nearly  1 m^,  it  appears 
that  the  lizards  met  and  engaged  in  some  form  of  interaction.  Aggressive 
encounters  between  female  racerunners  are  common  in  this  species  (Car- 
penter 1960). 

Trails  of  six-lined  racerunners  were  not  discernible  after  one  day  of 
tracking.  In  several  instances,  powder  wore  off  before  the  lizards  sought 
shelter  for  the  evening.  Powder  trailing  can  only  be  used  to  follow  rela- 
tively short-term  movements  of  this  species.  Based  upon  a single  recap- 
ture, small  amounts  of  powder  remain  in  areas  between  scales  for  at  least 
4 days  after  initial  powdering. 

Fluorescent  powder  has  the  potential  to  allow  one  to  track  a lizard’s 
exact  trail  without  an  observer’s  presence  directly  influencing  behavior. 
However,  Smith  (1946)  noted  that  six-lined  racerunners  exhibited  what 
appeared  to  be  normal  activity  as  long  as  an  observer  stayed  4-5  m away, 
and  Paulissen  (1987)  recorded  foraging  behavior  over  a mean  duration  of 
21.2  min  by  following  lizards  at  a distance  of  2-3  m.  Exact  routes  over 
long  periods  are  difficult  to  map  from  direct  observation,  however. 

Rainfall  quickly  obliterated  trails.  At  least  5 lizards  were  powdered 
early  in  the  day  only  to  have  subsequent  thundershowers  preclude  track- 
ing. Another  4 lizard  trails  could  only  partially  be  followed  after  a light 
shower  of  about  5-10  min  duration.  If  possible,  tracking  should  be  plan- 
ned to  ensure  that  adverse  weather  does  not  interfere  with  observations. 

Fluorescent  green  powder  made  lizards  quite  visible  to  an  observer 
at  close  ranges  (1-2  m).  However,  at  greater  distances  the  animals  often 
were  not  very  obvious  as  they  sat  under  vegetation  or  otherwise  re- 
mained motionless.  The  extent  to  which  powdering  diurnally  active 
lizards  makes  them  prone  to  visually-oriented  predators  is  unknown  but 
should  be  considered.  Powder  in  a lizard’s  eyes  also  may  interfere  with 
its  ability  to  avoid  predators. 

The  usefulness  of  fluorescent  powder  to  track  lizards  varies  inversely 
with  the  degree  to  which  it  influences  behavior.  Only  11  of  40  lizards 
traveled  distances  greater  than  25  m,  whereas  the  trails  of  19  lizards 
could  only  be  followed  10  m or  less.  Of  those  19,  five  went  directly  to 
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Figure  1.  Trails  (solid  lines  with  dots)  of  two  male  and  three  female  C.  sexlineatus 
illustrating  movement  patterns.  A.  Male,  65  mm  SVL,  released  14  April  1990;  total 
length  of  trail  is  51.5  m;  B.  Female,  59  mm  SVL,  released  27  June  1990;  total  length 
of  trail  is  62.6  m;  C.  Female,  59  mm  SVL,  released  23  August  1989;  total  length  of  trail 
is  39.6  m;  D.  Female,  70  mm  SVL,  released  14  April  1990;  total  length  of  trail  is  18.4 
m;  E.  Male,  62  mm  SVL,  released  13  June  1990;  total  length  of  trail  is  23.7  m.  G = 
grass  clump,  GA  = clump  of  gopher  apple,  L = small  longleaf  pine,  LO  = laurel  oak, 
RO  = rosemary  bush,  S = stump,  TO  = turkey  oak. 
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burrows  and  seven  buried  into  the  sand.  These  short  distances  indicate 
that  handling  the  lizards  affected  their  behavior  after  release,  but  the 
lack  of  long  trails  does  not  mean  that  powdering  per  se  was  the  reason 
for  quick  retreats  to  cover  sites  or  burrows.  A few  lizards  traveled  long 
distances  after  release  and  the  complexity  of  their  trails  suggested  that 
their  behavior  was  not  adversely  affected  by  powdering.  I suggest  that 
it  is  stress  from  handling  rather  than  the  powder  that  limits  the  effective- 
ness of  this  technique. 
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A LESSEE  SANDHILL  CEANE  IN  FLORIDA 

Stephen  A,  Nesbitt 

Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission, 

Wildlife  Research  Laboratory, 

4,005  South  Main  Street, 

Gainesville,  Florida  32601 

In  addition  to  the  resident  Florida  Sandhill  Crane  (Grus  canadensis  pratensis),  Florida 
over- winters  the  majority  of  the  migratory,  Great  Lakes  population  of  the  Greater  Sandhill 
Crane  (G.  c.  tabida).  This  population,  which  summers  primarily  from  eastern  Minnesota 
through  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  to  western  Ontario,  migrates  along  a narrow  corridor 
west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  (Nesbitt  and  Williams  1979). 

In  north-central  Florida,  over  the  past  15  years  some  300  Florida  and  800  Greater 
Sandhill  Cranes  have  been  captured  and  banded  with  an  individually  unique  combination 
of  a numbered  aluminum  and  various  colored  plastic  leg  bands  (Nesbitt  et  al  in  press). 
Color  marked  individuals  were  routinely  monitored  to  generate  estimates  of  annual  survival 
and  productivity,  as  well  as  information  on  dispersal,  pair  formation,  etc.  Daily  between  7 
and  18  March  1991,  an  unusually  small  Sandhill  Crane  was  seen  associating  with  a flock 
(varying  from  seven  to  11  individuals)  of  cranes  that  contained  marked  individuals  of  both 
the  Florida  and  Greater  subspecies.  A 25x  telescope  was  used  to  observe  the  bird  for 
extended  periods,  often  at  dose  range  (<200  m),  on  Kanapaha  Prairie  in  southwest  Alachua 
County. 

The  crane  was  still  in  juvenile  plumage  (Lewis  1979)  when  observed  in  March,  as  were 
most  (>70%)  of  the  other  cranes  in  the  flock.  Though  cranes  are  about  their  foil  height 
when  they  fledge  they  continue  to  increase  in  weight  throughout  their  first  year.  The  bird 
was  half  the  size  of  the  others  in  the  flock.  When  standing  side-by-side  the  back  of  the 
small  bird  came  up  to  the  horizontal,  mid-wing  level  of  the  others.  The  bill  length  was  about 
half  that  of  the  other  cranes  and  appeared  proportionally  shorter.  Primaries,  both  the  vane 
and  shaft  were  dark,  almost  black. 

Based  on  the  crane’s  body  size,  bill  size,  and  color  of  its  primary  wing  feathers,  I 
identified  it  as  a Lesser  Sandhill  Crane  {G.  c.  canadensis).  This  subspecies  is  “much  the 
smallest”  of  the  six  Sandhill  Cranes  subspecies  (WalMnshaw  1973:  79).  Its  primaries  are 
darker  than  the  Canadian  Sandhill  Crane  (G,  c.  rowani)  (WalMnshaw  1965)  or  either  of  the 
two  Florida-occurring  races  (WalMnshaw  1949).  Bill  length,  among  these  four  subspecies, 
is  proportionally  shortest  in  the  Lesser  (see  also  Pogson  and  Lindstedt  1991).  The  propor- 
tion of  exposed  culmen  to  the  cube  root  of  weight  (cube  root  of  weight,  is  representative 
of  overall  body  size  for  comparison  with  a lineal  measurement  [Amadon  1943])  for  Greaters, 
Floridas,  Canadians,  and  Lessers  is:  100.00,  96.24,  87.99,  and  74.69,  respectively  (weights 
and  measurements  were  taken  from  WalMnshaw  1973,  Aldrich  1979,  and  Nesbitt  et  al.  in 
prep.). 

Lesser  Sandhill  Cranes  breed  from  Siberia,  across  northern  Alaska,  and  throughout 
w^estem  Arctic  Canada.  They  winter  from  central  California,  south  to  northern  Baja, 
California,  east  to  southeastern  Texas  and  northeastern  Mexico  (AOU  1957).  The  tradi- 
tional migration  routes  for  Lesser  Sandhill  Cranes  are  from  the  mid-continent  west.  There 
are  only  scattered  records  of  Lessers  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  A Little  Brown  Crane 
(formerly  the  accepted  common  name  for  G.  c.  canadensis)  was  taken  on  14  October  1889 
in  Rhode  Island  (Brewster  1890),  and  another  21  October  1890  in  South  Carolina  (Wayne 
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1891,  1894).  The  subspecies  was  reported  from  Prince  Edward  Island  on  22  September  and 
23  October  1905  (Bent  1926:  240).  One  of  the  126  Lesser  Sandhill  Cranes  banded  and  color 
marked  as  chicks  on  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Delta,  Alaska  (Boise  1979)  was  sighted  the  fall 
after  banding  in  western  Mississippi,  another  during  the  spring  in  Wisconsin.  Lesser  Sand- 
hill Crane  bones  have  been  found  in  kitchen-middens  and  archeological  sites  in  Illinois  and 
Ohio  (Baker  1937,  Wetmore  1943).  I am  not  aware  of  any  previous  records  of  a Lesser 
Sandhill  Crane  from  Florida. 

Normally,  juvenile  cranes  remain  with  their  parents  until  they  are  10-11  months  old. 
In  migratory  cranes  separation  can  begin  before  northward  spring  migration  or  in  route 
(Alonso  et  al.  1984,  Drewien  1973).  During  staging  for  fall  migration,  when  flocks  consisting 
of  several  thousand  individuals  develop,  premature  separation  of  juveniles  could  occur  if 
they  became  confused  and  disoriented  among  these  flocks.  Premature  separation  could 
have  also  occurred  as  a consequence  of  the  death  or  injury  of  either  or  both  parents. 

Premature  separation  and  misoriented  dispersal  is  the  most  reasonable  explanation  for 
the  appearance  of  a Lesser  Sandhill  Crane  in  Florida,  some  1200  km  east  of  the  closest 
wintering  location.  It  is  possible  the  bird  found  its  way  to  Florida  from  Texas,  though,  if 
separation  had  occurred  during  fall  migration,  the  paths  of  the  Lesser  and  that  of  the 
eastern  Greater  Sandhill  Cranes  would  have  been  just  500  km  apart  when  they  passed 
through  south-central  Canada  or  the  north-central  United  States.  Boise  (1979)  also  specu- 
lated a fall  separation  and  joining  with  eastern  Greaters  as  explanation  for  the  occurrence 
of  the  color-banded  Lesser  in  Mississippi. 
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FIRST  FLORIDA  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  SHINY  COWBIRD 


William  Post 
The  Charleston  Museum, 

360  Meeting  Street, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  29W3 


Since  about  1900,  the  Shiny  Cowbird  (Molothrus  honariensis)  has  been  spreading  north- 
westward from  the  southern  Lesser  Antilles  at  an  accelerating  rate  (Bond  1976,  Post  and 
Wiley  1977,  Cruz  et  al.  1989).  It  was  first  identified  in  North  America  in  1985,  when  a male 
was  sighted  at  Lower  Matecumbe  Key,  Monroe  County,  Florida  (Smith  and  Sprunt  1987). 
Three  Males  were  photographed  at  Islamorada,  Monroe  County,  Florida  in  1986,  to  provide 
the  first  material  documentation  of  the  species’  occurrence  in  North  America  (Smith  and 
Sprunt  1987).  The  first  North  American  specimen,  a juvenile  male,  was  obtained  on  28  July 
1989  at  Sullivan’s  Island,  Charleston  County,  South  Carolina  (Hutcheson  and  Post  1990). 

On  25  July  1991  during  1800-1830  hours,  I obtained  one  adult  (after  second-year)  male 
and  one  sub-adult  (second-year)  male  Shiny  Cowbird  near  the  western  limits  of  the  City 
of  Fort  Pierce,  St.  Lucie  County,  Florida.  The  cowbirds  were  in  a mixed-species  roost 
composed  of  about  170  Brown-headed  Cowbirds  {Molothrus  ater),  50  Common  Crackles 
{Quiscalus  quiscula),  and  30  Boat-tailed  Crackles  {Quiscalus  major).  The  birds  were  roost- 
ing over  water  in  a small  (15  m X 50  m)  cattail  {Typha  spp.)  marsh.  The  Shiny  Cowbirds 
did  not  associate  with  each  other,  nor  did  they  approach  closer  than  1 m to  any  of  the  other 
roosting  birds.  Both  specimens  were  prepared  as  standard  study  skins  with  detached, 
flattened  wings.  The  adult  male  Shiny  Cowbird  (Charleston  Museum  No.  1991.37.04) 
weighed  46.5  g.  It  was  very  fat  (fat  class  = 5;  Helms  and  Drury  1960).  The  wing  chord 
and  tail  measured  95  mm  and  70  mm,  respectively.  Its  testes  were  enlarged  (left  = 7.3 
mm  X 4.5  mm;  right  = 5.0  mm  X 5.0  mm).  Its  skull  was  fiilly  ossified  (pneumatized).  The 
sub-adult  male  (ChM  No.  1991.37.05)  was  also  very  fat,  and  weighed  48.0  g.  Its  wing  chord 
and  tail  were  93  mm  and  68  mm,  respectively.  Its  testes  were  enlarged  (left  = 5.0  mm  X 
4.0  mm;  right  = 4.0  mm  X 3.5  mm).  The  skull  of  the  juvenile  was  50%  pneumatized.  The 
stomachs  of  both  individuals  were  fiill  of  millet  {Panicum  miliaceum)  seeds,  which  meas- 
ured about  1.5  mm  in  diameter.  The  stomach  contents  were  saved.  Neither  bird  was 
molting. 

Based  on  comparisons  with  a series  in  the  Charleston  Museum,  I determined  that  both 
individuals  are  of  the  subspecies  M.  b.  minimus.  These  specimens  appear  to  constitute  the 
eighth  and  ninth  for  North  America,  as  previously  four  were  collected  in  South  Carolina 
(Hutcheson  and  Post  1990;  Post,  unpubl.),  one  in  Texas  (G.  W.  Lasley,  in  litt.),  one  in 
Oklahoma  (Grzybowski  and  Fazio  1991)  and  one  in  North  Carolina  (R.  C.  Layboume, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  in  litt.) 
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I thank  the  Florida  Game  and  Freshwater  Fish  Commission  for  giving  Charleston 
Museum  personnel  permission  to  collect  Shiny  Cowbirds  in  Florida.  I also  thank  P.  G. 
Merritt,  P.  W.  Smith  and  A.  Sprunt,  IV  for  their  helpful  comments  on  the  manuscript. 
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POPULATION  CHANGES  IN  A LONG-TERM  NORTHERN  ORIOLE 
WINTER  ROOST  IN  CENTRAL  FLORIDA 

Tom  Palmer 

2599  8th  St.  NW,  Apt.  1,  Winter  Haven,  FL  33881 


The  Northern  Oriole  {Icterus  galhula)  is  known  to  roost  communally  in  groups  of  a 
dozen  or  more  on  its  wintering  grounds  (Bent  1958).  However,  such  roosts  are  not  well 
documented  in  Florida.  Previous  observations  of  flocks  of  orioles  in  Florida  include  few 
details.  Stevenson  (1972)  reported  flocks  of  up  to  30  to  40  Northern  Orioles  at  three  loca- 
tions in  North  Florida,  but  there  was  no  mention  of  roosting.  An  earlier  account  (S.  Grimes 
in  Anonymous  1963)  that  mentions  large  flocks  in  the  Jacksonville  area  apparently  consists 
only  of  feeder  records.  This  paper  describes  a roost  that  occurred  at  Lake  Eva  Park  in 
Haines  City  in  Polk  County  between  1982  and  1989. 

On  10  December  1982,  I saw  four  adult  Northern  Orioles  shortly  after  dusk  in  a queen 
palm  {Arecastrum  romazoffianum),  a usually  frost-resistant  neotropical  species  commonly 
used  in  Florida  landscapings  (McCurrach  1960).  It  was  one  of  a group  of  four  palms  about 
4 m high  that  were  growing  along  the  street  at  the  edge  of  the  park.  I did  not  determine 
that  these  trees  may  be  a regular  roosting  spot  until  later  that  winter  on  16  February  1983. 
When  I visited  the  site  on  that  date,  shortly  before  dusk,  I saw  Northern  Orioles  entering 
some  nearby  oaks  (Quercus  virginiana  and  Q.  laurifolia)  singly  and  in  small  groups  before 
settling  into  the  palms.  At  this  time  I observed  a total  of  ten  birds  of  various  sexes  and 
maturity.  Other  observers  and  I visited  the  roost  irregularly  between  that  date  and  the 
discovery  of  the  roost’s  disappearance  in  1990. 
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The  earliest  date  of  a year  the  birds  were  recorded  was  5 September  and  the  latest  date 
was  28  April,  which  also  yielded  some  of  the  lowest  total  number  of  birds  using  the  roost, 
three  and  two,  respectively  (Table  1).  The  highest  count  at  the  roost  of  which  I am  aware 
was  21  birds  on  5 April  1988  (C.  L.  Geanangel  in  Langridge  1988).  Additionally,  the  visits 
revealed  that  the  number  of  birds  present  appeared  to  fluctuate  during  the  winter,  suggest- 
ing the  birds  using  the  roost  moved  around  somewhat  while  they  were  on  their  wintering 
grounds  and  may  have  been  present  in  fewer  numbers  or  absent  from  the  roost  during  part 
of  the  winter. 


Table  1.  Northern  Oriole  sightings  at  the  Haines  City  roost.  Some  dates  (**)  only 
record  the  presence  of  the  flock,  but  totals  are  not  provided.  Some  observations  only 
include  totals,  because  the  breakdown  of  individual  characteristics  was  not  deter- 
mined. 


Date 

Male 

Female 

Juv. 

Total 

Observer 

1982 

10  Dec 

4 

0 

0 

4 

T,  Palmer 

1983 

16  Feb 

- 

- 

- 

10 

T.  Palmer 

28  Mar 

- 

** 

T.  Palmer 

1 Apr 

- 

= 

** 

T.  Palmer 

12  Apr 

10 

2 

0 

12 

T.  Palmer 

18  Apr 

_ 

** 

T.  Palmer 

23  Apr 

- 

- 

** 

T.  Palmer 

28  Apr 

2 

0 

0 

2 

T.  Palmer 

30  Apr 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T.  Palmer 

16  Sep 

- 

11 

T.  Palmer 

9 Oct 

9 

2 

3 

14 

T.  Palmer 

1 Dec 

4 

2 

0 

6 

T.  Palmer 

1984 

5 Sept 

3 

T,  Palmer 

10  Sep 

6 

2 

0 

8 

T.  Palmer 

1985 

20  Mar 

5 

0 

0 

5 

C.  Geanangel 

1986 

16  Oct 

7 

T.  Palmer 

1987 

Roost  not  visited 

1988 

5 Apr 

- 

21 

C.  Geanangel 

1989 

21  Feb 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C.  Geanangel 

11  Dec 

2 

D.  Ford 

1990 

30  Nov 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T.  Palmer 

8 Dec 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T.  Palmer 

19  Dec 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T.  Palmer 

1991 

7 Jan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T,  Palmer 

10  Mar 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T.  Palmer 
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On  30  November  1990,  I returned  to  the  site  and  found  the  birds  were  absent.  Several 
additional  visits  (8  December  1990  through  10  March  1991)  yielded  the  same  result.  Al- 
though the  oak  trees  to  which  the  birds  flocked  in  late  afternoon  are  still  present,  the  palms 
where  they  actually  roosted  were  gone.  The  palms  were  killed  by  the  freeze  that  occurred 
on  23  December  1989  and  were  removed  by  city  employees  (W.  G.  Drummond,  pers. 
comm.).  I could  not  locate  any  detailed  temperature  records  from  Haines  City  for  the  1989 
freeze,  but  according  to  records  at  the  University  of  Florida-IFAS  Citrus  Research  & 
Education  Center  at  Lake  Alfred,  approximately  6 km  west  of  the  Haines  City  roost,  the 
temperature  dropped  to  -8°  C.  Between  23  December  and  25  December  1989,  temperatures 
remained  below  0°  C for  a total  of  43  hours,  making  it  more  damaging  to  vegetation  than 
either  the  25  December  1983  freeze  or  the  freeze  of  21  and  22  January  1985  (L.  Parsons 
pers.  comm.).  As  to  why  the  earlier  freezes  did  not  affect  the  roost  and  this  one  did,  Chuck 
Vilushis  (pers.  comm.)  suggested  that  many  of  the  queen  palms  in  Polk  County  were 
weakened  from  the  previous  freezes,  and  the  1989  freeze  killed  the  trunks'  remaining  living 
tissue. 

How  the  weather  affected  the  birds  themselves  is  unknown  because  I am  not  aware  of 
any  observations  of  the  roost  during  that  period.  Nevertheless,  it  is  likely  that  they  sur- 
vived, based  on  records  elsewhere  in  the  Southeast  during  the  same  period,  which  indicate 
the  Northern  Oriole  is  able  to  survive  sub-freezing  weather.  Perhaps  the  best  example  is 
the  Christmas  bird  count  in  Central  Beaufort  County,  N.C.,  on  17  December  1989.  Accord- 
ing to  Albera  and  Albera  (1990),  the  temperature  during  the  count  period  ranged  from  -9 
to  0°  C,  which  is  comparable  to  the  temperatures  in  Haines  City.  However,  the  Central 
Beaufort  count  produced  14  Northern  Orioles,  one  of  the  highest  counts  in  the  U.S.  for 
that  year.  According  to  Rowan  (1925),  passerines  are  able  to  withstand  extremely  cold 
weather  as  long  as  they  can  obtain  food.  Although  the  Northern  Oriole  is  sometimes 
thought  of  as  a species  that  depends  on  fruit  and  nectar,  a source  that  could  be  seriously 
reduced  by  a severe  freeze,  Timken  (1970)  reported  that  insects  and  insect  larvae,  not  plant 
material,  comprise  the  major  part  of  the  diet  of  wintering  Northern  Orioles.  Insects  are 
generally  able  to  survive  long  periods  of  cold  weather. 

These  observations  not  only  confirm  earlier  reports  that  the  Northern  Oriole  roosts 
communally  on  its  wintering  grounds,  but  also  document  long-term  roost  fidelity.  The  fact 
that  the  only  significant  change  in  the  park  since  the  Northern  Oriole  roost  was  last  ob- 
served is  the  absence  of  the  palms  where  they  roosted  suggests  that  the  flock’s  absence  is 
directly  related  to  the  loss  of  the  palms  as  a result  of  the  1989  freeze. 

I thank  Fred  Lohrer  for  his  encouragement  and  helpful  suggestions  on  an  earlier  draft, 
and  Rich  Paul  and  Howard  Langridge  for  their  helpful  comments  on  the  manuscript.  I also 
thank  Don  Ford  and  Chuck  Geanangel  for  providing  me  with  additional  records  of  the  roost. 
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Henry  M.  Stevenson,  1914-1991 

Henry  M.  Stevenson,  the  senior  authority  on  birds  of  Florida,  died  suddenly  on 
November  4,  1991  at  the  age  of  77.  He  was  at  the  Tall  Timbers  Research  Station,  near 
Tallahassee,  when  he  suffered  a severe  heart  attack.  His  passing  was  a great  loss  for 
naturalists  in  the  state. 

Members  of  the  Florida  Ornithological  Society  will  remember  Henry  as  a friend  and  a 
central  figure  at  their  meetings.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  on  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Florida  Field  Naturalist;  he  was  the  first  editor  of  this  journal  from  1973  to  1976. 
Whenever  there  was  a question  about  the  status  of  a bird,  someone  would  say  “Ask  Henry.” 
To  Florida  birders  the  letters  HMS  are  known  less  as  a symbol  for  Her  Majesty’s  Service 
than  as  Henry’s  initials  after  a special  record  published  in  American  Birds. 

Henry’s  primary  interest  was  in  the  documentation  of  the  migrations  and  distribution 
of  birds  and  their  subspecific  taxonomy.  He  accumulated  detailed  information  over  the 
years  fi:’om  various  sources  and  compiled  a manuscript  for  a comprehensive  book  on  the 
birds  of  Florida.  As  an  example  of  his  sources,  he  personally  checked  the  data  and  identifi- 
cation of  every  specimen  in  museum  collections  that  had  been  taken  in  Florida.  One  major 
source  of  information  for  the  book  was  records  from  his  own  field  cards  for  the  past  several 
decades.  This  information,  expressed  as  birds  per  hour  of  field  effort  on  foot  or  by  canoe, 
was  kept  for  various  habitats  and  seasons  by  counties.  It  was  used  to  estimate  abundances 
and  population  trends.  He  recruited  trusted  volunteers  to  help  with  the  project  and  often 
took  along  young  enthusiasts. 

For  the  last  five  years,  Bruce  Anderson,  of  Winter  Park,  had  joined  Henry  in  the 
writing  effort  as  a coauthor  for  the  book.  Although  Henry  did  not  live  to  see  his  major 
work  in  print,  the  manuscript  is  expected  to  be  published  as  Florida  Bird  Life  in  1992  by 
the  University  Presses  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  I think  it  will  be  the  most  detailed  state 
bird  book  ever  printed,  a permanent  tribute  to  Henry’s  dedication  to  his  goal. 

Henry’s  interest  in  birds  dated  back  to  his  boyhood  in  northern  Alabama  where  he  was 
raised  in  a large  family,  the  son  of  a Methodist  preacher.  He  was  18  years  old  when  his 
first  publication  appeared,  a note  about  a record  of  the  Bell’s  Vireo  in  Alabama  (1932, 
Oologist  49:  107-108).  After  graduating  from  Birmingham-Southern  College  in  1935  and 
obtaining  a Master’s  degree  from  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1939,  he  went  to  Cornell 
University  to  study  with  Arthur  Allen.  In  1943  he  was  awarded  a Ph.D.  fi^om  Cornell  for 
his  study  of  the  distribution  of  birds  in  winter  in  the  southeastern  states.  In  1946  he  took 
a faculty  position  at  Florida  State  University.  I met  Henry  in  December  of  1953,  when  I 
was  on  my  honeymoon.  My  husband  and  I had  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  St.  Marks 
Christmas  Count  and,  wanting  to  spread  the  talent,  Henry  put  us  in  separate  parties. 

At  FSU  Henry  served  as  the  major  professor  of  nine  graduate  students.  Together  they 
built  a fine  teaching  collection  of  specimens  of  birds  and  mammals,  a collection  that  has 
been  appreciated  by  succeeding  generations  of  students.  Of  Henry’s  students,  Horace  Lof- 
tin,  Bruce  Means,  and  John  Ogden  are  still  in  Florida.  Storrs  Olson,  another  of  Henry’s 
students  is  an  avian  paleontologist  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington. 

Henry  belonged  to  national  ornithological  societies  including  the  Wilson  Ornithological 
Society,  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Society,  and  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union.  He 
published  in  their  journals  and  was  an  elective  member  of  the  A.O.U.  Nevertheless,  his 
focus  was  primarily  on  Florida.  From  the  mid-1940s  on,  he  contributed  many  notes  to  the 
Florida  Naturalist  and  then  the  Florida  Field  Naturalist,  and  he  compiled  many  seasonal 
summaries  and  Christmas  Bird  Counts  for  Audubon  Field  Notes,  and  then  American 
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Henry  M.  Stevenson,  Photograph  taken  in  Tallahassee,  Florida  in  1990. 


Birds.  Henry’s  retirement  from  FSU  in  1975  and  his  appointment  as  a Research  Fellow  at 
the  Tall  Timbers  Research  Station  enabled  him  to  focus  even  more  intently  on  his  studies. 
In  1977  the  University  Presses  of  Florida  published  his  important  reference  book  Verieb- 
rates  of  Florida,  Identification  and  Distribution. 

Henry  Stevenson  was  a modest  man  to  whom  spiritual  values  were  very  important.  He 
was  frugal,  patient,  self-sufficient,  and  loyal  to  his  friends  and  family.  He  had  an  impressive 
bass  voice  and  always  sang  in  the  church  choir  on  Sunday  morning.  He  will  be  missed  by 
the  many  people  who  knew  and  admired  him.  We,  who  knew  him  primarily  through  his 
interest  in  natural  history,  send  sympathy  to  his  family:  his  wife  RosaBelle;  his  sister,  Alma 
Ledyard;  his  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  Leon;  his  daughter,  Nell;  and  his  three  sons, 
Ernest,  Henry  Jr.  and  James— -Frances  C.  James,  Department  of  Biological  Science, 
Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  FL  32306. 
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Ecology  and  Development-Related  Habitat  Requirements  of  the  Florida  Scrub  Jay 
(Aphelocoma  coerulescens  coerulescens}-~S . W.  Fitzpatrick,  G.  E.  Woolfenden,  and  M. 
T.  Kopeny,  1991.  Tallahassee,  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission,  Nongame 
Wildlife  Program  Technical  Report  No.  8.  49  p.— The  extensive  loss  of  scrub  habitat  to 
development  during  the  last  two  decades  has  led  to  a decline  in  population  levels  of  the 
Florida  Scrub  Jay,  a species  now  listed  as  threatened  by  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission  (FGFWFC)  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  To  help  minimize 
the  ftirther  loss  of  Scrub  Jays,  Archbold  Biological  Station  researchers  John  Fitzpatrick 
and  Glen  Woolfenden  have  joined  efforts  with  Mark  Kopeny  of  the  FGFWFC  to  produce 
this  important  technical  report  which  contains  habitat  preservation  guidelines.  The  report 
does  not  constitute  the  official  rules  or  formal  policies  of  the  FGFWFC;  however,  the 
recommendations  represent  the  best  attempt  by  the  most  qualified  experts  to  achieve  a 
balance  between  the  need  to  protect  Scrub  Jays  and  their  habitat  and  the  reality  that  new 
development  will  reduce  available  habitat. 

The  report  is  divided  into  two  main  sections.  The  first  section  describes  the  recommen- 
dations for  the  protection  of  Scrub  Jay  habitat.  The  second  section  provides  the  justification 
and  rationale  for  the  recommendations  given  in  Section  One.  Much  of  the  discussion  on  the 
ecology  and  habitat  requirements  of  Scrub  Jays  in  Section  Two  is  derived  from  the  book 
by  Woolfenden  and  Fitzpatrick  (1984,  The  Florida  Scrub  Jay:  Demography  of  a Cooperative 
Breeding  Bird,  Princeton  University  Press),  which  was  reviewed  by  R.  Breitwisch  (1985, 
Fla.  Field  Nat.  13:  100-102).  Updated  information  was  added  to  the  existing  data  base  to 
present  the  current  state  of  understanding  of  Scrub  Jay  biology.  Among  the  most  useful 
research  results  provided  are:  1)  stable  territories  for  single  breeding  groups  range  in  size 
from  4 to  18  ha  (10  to  45  acres),  and  2)  the  maximum  confirmed  dispersal  distance  at 
Archbold  Biological  Station  is  5.6  km  (about  3.4  miles).  These  findings  form  the  basis  of 
the  recommendations  that  the  average  space  requirement  of  the  Florida  Scrub  Jay  should 
be  considered  to  be  25  acres  per  territory,  and  that  some  movement  of  jays  may  occur 
between  isolated  scrub  preserves  within  about  five  miles  of  one  another. 

The  recommendations  in  Section  One  rely  heavily  on  newly  defined  terms  (e.g.,  type  I, 
II,  and  III  habitats,  territory  versus  satellite  refuges,  etc.).  Avoiding  the  jargon,  the 
following  is  my  simplified  summary  of  the  recommendations.  If  a proposed  development  is 
within  the  current  range  of  the  Florida  Scrub  Jay  and  native  habitat  exists  on  the  parcel, 
then  a survey  for  Scrub  Jays  should  be  conducted.  If  jays  are  not  present  but  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  site  has  good  jay  habitat  (i.e.,  >15%  scrub  oak  cover),  then  it  should  be 
determined  if  Scrub  Jays  occur  within  five  miles  of  the  site.  If  Scrub  Jays  occur  or  have 
occurred  within  five  miles  of  the  site  since  1975,  it  is  recommended  that  a minimum  of  25% 
of  the  good  jay  habitat  be  preserved  on-site.  If  Scrub  Jays  are  found  on-site,  then  at  least 
25  acres  of  habitat  should  be  preserved  for  each  jay  family.  If  after  applying  this  preserva- 
tion standard,  there  is  still  good  jay  habitat  unprotected,  then  25%  of  this  remaining  scrub 
should  also  be  preserved  on-site.  A contribution  of  land  or  money  for  the  purchase  of  scrub 
in  lieu  of  on-site  preservation  is  only  recommended  when  the  acreage  designated  to  be 
preserved  is  less  than  10  acres,  or  when  the  calculated  preservation  requirement  turns  out 
to  be  a large  proportion  of  all  developable  uplands  on-site.  Ideally,  the  scrub  preserve  areas 
should:  1)  contain  the  highest  quality  habitat,  2)  be  established  in  a single  tract  shaped  to 
minimize  the  edge-to-area  ratio,  3)  be  away  from  roads  with  speed  limits  over  30  mph,  and 
4)  be  managed  through  a controlled  bum  program. 
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The  guidelines  in  the  report  are  necessary  to  protect  Scrub  Jays.  They  should  be  used 
by  local  government,  regional,  and  state  planners  and  biologists;  developers  and  their 
consultants;  landscape  designers;  and  land  managers.  The  guidelines  are  fair  to  developers 
who  can  benefit  by  having  Scrub  Jays  as  an  amenity  on  their  property.  For  many  large 
developments,  the  scrub  preserves  can  be  designed  into  the  land  use  plan  by  clustering 
structures  on  the  site.  Aside  from  creating  the  space  for  a scrub  preserve,  additional 
benefits  of  clustered  development  include  reduced  energy  needs  and  expenses  for  public 
facilities. 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  applying  the  recommendations  in  the  report  may  be  in 
the  management  of  the  preserve  areas.  The  unwillingness  to  use  fire  as  a management 
technique  is  widespread  in  the  development  community  and  among  local  government  offi- 
cials. Even  when  a developer  favors  a bum  program,  the  local  government’s  Fire  Marshall 
may  be  reluctant  to  issue  a bum  permit  because  of  the  expected  number  of  complaints  fi"om 
nearby  residents.  A properly  designed  controlled  bum  program  will  have  a minimum 
impact  on  nearby  developed  areas.  Education  of  the  citizens  and  local  government  officials 
on  the  importance  of  fire  management  in  maintaining  Scrub  Jay  habitat  is  a critical  step  in 
establishing  successful  scmb  preserves  in  urbanizing  areas. — Peter  G.  Merritt,  Treasure 
Coast  Regional  Planning  Council,  3228  S.W.  Martin  Downs  Blvd.,  Suite  205,  Palm  City, 
FL  34990. 
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Summer  Report:  June-August  1991.— The  observations  listed  here  are  based  on  accounts 
of  rare  birds  and  unusual  numbers  of  birds  reported  to  the  Florida  Ornithological  Society 
(FOS)  Field  Observation  Committee,  whose  names  and  addresses  appear  at  the  end  of  this 
report.  The  observations  are  not  subjected  to  a thorough  evaluation  and  formal  peer  review 
and  thus  must  be  considered  tentative  pending  further  review.  We  encourage  observers 
to  report  their  sightings  to  the  FOS  Records  Committee  (c/o  Jocelyn  Lee  Baker,  Secretary, 
851  N.  Surf  Rd.,  #302,  Hollywood,  FL,  33019)  for  formal  consideration.  We  also  encourage 
observers  to  prepare  formal  notes  and  articles  to  describe  extremely  rare  and  unusual 
sightings. 

Several  conventions  are  used  to  save  space.  The  first  name  of  contributors  is  ab- 
breviated in  the  accounts  of  individual  species;  full  names  of  contributors  are  presented  at 
the  end  of  the  report.  The  common  names  of  species  are  used  exclusively.  Persons  in- 
terested in  scientific  names  should  consult  AOU  (1983.  Checklist  of  the  North  American 
Birds,  6th  ed.,  Washington,  D.C.,  Am.  Ornithol.  Union)  and  revisions  published  in  The 
Auk.  Other  abbreviations  used  occasionally  are:  imm.,  immature;  m.  obs.,  many  observers; 
NM,  national  monument;  NP,  national  park;  NS,  national  seashore;  NWR,  national  wildlife 
refuge;  SP,  state  park;  SRA,  state  recreation  area;  WMA,  wildlife  management  area,  and 
S,  W,  N,  E,  etc.  for  compass  headings.  Unless  necessary  to  clarify  the  location,  the  counties 
of  named  locations  are  omitted. 

The  FOS  Field  Observation  Committee  would  like  to  thank  everyone  who  contributed 
information.  Please  bring  any  unusual  observations  not  reported  here  to  the  attention  of 
Jim  Cox,  compiler.  The  deadline  for  the  submission  of  records  to  regional  compilers  is  two 
weeks  after  the  close  of  each  period.  Reporting  periods  are  “Fall”  (September-November), 
‘Winter”  (December-February),  “Spring”  (March-May),  and  “Summer”  (June-August). 
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Summary  of  the  Summer  Season 

The  heavy  rains  that  began  in  winter  continued  well  into  early  summer  and  helped  to 
extend  wetlands  into  new  areas.  The  expansion  of  wetlands  resulted  in  several  ducks 
breeding,  or  potentially  breeding,  in  new  locations.  There  were  also  breeding  season  re- 
cords in  new  areas  for  other  wetland  associates  such  as  American  Coot,  Sandhill  Crane, 
and  Black-necked  Stilt,  and,  as  measured  by  post-breeding  records  of  juveniles,  numbers 
of  Roseate  Spoonbills  also  appeared  to  be  higher.  Floridans  first  inland  breeding  record  for 
Brown  Pelican  was  also  reported,  which  was  perhaps  adumbrated  by  several  inland  sight- 
ings reported  last  spring  (see  Spring  Report).  Finally,  the  increased  rains  helped  to  produce 
large  numbers  of  migratory  shorebirds  in  new  areas. 

In  contrast,  several  species  perhaps  suffered  as  a result  of  the  extensive  rains.  Wood 
Stork  numbers  in  northern  Florida  were  reported  low  at  most  colonies,  American  Oyster- 
catcher  nesting  success  appeared  hampered  by  fi*equent  storms,  Snail  Kites  failed  to  nest 
south  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  and  Osprey  nesting  success  was  reported  at  its  lowest  level  in 
decades  at  St.  Marks  National  Wildlife  Refiige. 

The  summer  period  also  offered  several  records  of  “accidental”  species.  A Thick-billed 
Vireo  appeared  at  Bill  Baggs  State  Park  in  late  August;  a Fork-tailed  Flycatcher  was 
reported  at  Castellow  Hammock  in  mid-June;  and  a Ruff  remained  at  the  Zellwood  “muck 
farais”  through  early  September.  Finally,  the  fall  migration  of  several  passerines  appeared 
to  initiate  earlier  than  usual.  Good  diversity  and  fair  numbers  of  several  species  of  vireos 
and  warblers  were  reported  in  late  June  and  August. 


Species  Accounts 

Brown  Pelican:  3 nests  on  SW  shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee  in  Jun;  2 failed,  but  the  other 
fledged  2 young  (J.  Smith);  first  inland  nesting  in  Florida. 

Horned  Grebe:  1 in  winter  plumage  at  St.  Marks  NW'R  on  12  Jul  (D.  Morrow),  late. 

Nortpiern  Gannet:  3 off  St.  Marks  NWR  on  6 Jun  (J,  Wathall),  somewhat  late. 

Audubon’S  Shearwater:  3 near  Port  Canaveral  (Brevard  Co.)  on  9 Jun  (B.  Neville,  D. 
Emkalns),  1 inside  breakwater. 

Magnificent  Frigatebird:  1 at  St.  George  Island  on  17  Aug  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns), 
rare  in  Big  Bend  area. 

Brown  Booby:  imm.  seen  33  miles  E of  Jacksonville  Beach  on  23  Jun  (S.  Buettner). 

Reddish  Egret:  confirmed  nesting  at  St.  Joseph  Sound  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  28  Aug,  new 
range  limit  (R.  Paul). 

American  Flamingo:  21  at  Sandy  Key  on  14  Jun  (B.  Ekblad). 

Roseate  Spoonbill:  several  post-breeding  dispersal  records  of  note:  1 at  M.K.  Ranch 
(Gulf  Co.)  on  13  Sep  (H.  Stevenson);  126  in  N Tampa  Bay  on  5 Aug  (fide  H.  Kairies), 
high  number;  7 at  Cedar  Key  (Levy  Co.)  on  16  Aug  (S.  Olson),  all  imms. 

Snowy  Egret:  11  at  Ft,  Walton  Beach  spray  field  (Okaloosa  Co.)  on  10  Aug  (B.  Duncan), 
high  for  area. 

Yellow-crowned  Night-Heron:  1 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  from  14  Jul 
through  report  period;  unusual  location  (P.  Fellers). 

Least  Bittern:  breeding  pair  at  Key  West  on  20  Jun  (J.  Ondejko). 

Wood  Stork:  population  at  breeding  colonies  in  N Florida  reported  down  this  year  (J. 
Rodgers),  though  1 colony  in  Duval  Co.  increased  by  100  nesting  pairs.  Very  large 
flight-line  of  about  475  observed  near  the  Brothers  River  (Gulf  Co.)  on  30  Jul  (H. 
Stevenson). 

White  Ibis:  19  imm,  and  1 adult  at  Ft.  Walton  Beach  spray  field  (Okaloosa  Co.)  on  10 
Aug.  (R.  Duncan),  high  number  for  area. 
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Sandhill  Crane:  1 heard  west  of  Apalachicola  River  near  M.K.  Ranch  (Gulf  Co.)  on  30 
Jul  and  13  Sep  (H.  Stevenson). 

Fulvous  Whistling-Duck:  100+  and  6 pair  with  young  at  Zellwood  Farms  (Orange 
Co.)  on  4 Aug  (P.  Fellers,  P.  Timmer). 

Black-bellied  Whistling-Duck:  40  in  Sarasota  Co.  on  11  Jul  (fide  J.  Boettcher). 

Lesser  Scaup:  1 at  2 Polk  Co.  locations  on  6,  22  Jun;  unusual  in  summer  (P.  Fellers,  P. 
Timmer,  C.  Geanangel). 

Blue-winged  Teal:  first  breeding  record  for  Okaloosa  Co.  at  Fort  Walton  Beach  spray 
field  (fide  D.  Ware). 

Bufflehead:  1 at  Ft  Walton  Beach  spray  field  on  10  Jul  (D.  Ware),  stayed  for  weeks. 

Red-breasted  Merganser:  numerous  sick  birds  along  Big  Bend  coast  (C.  Chase). 

Bald  Eagle:  adult  at  nest  tree  at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  10  Aug  (C.  Gidden),  early. 

Osprey:  poor  nesting  success  reported  at  St.  Marks  NWR  (J.  Reinman);  79  occupied  nests 
averaged  1.36  young  per  successful  nest;  lowest  record  since  1980. 

Snail  Kite:  no  nests  in  Everglades  or  water  conservation  areas;  Big  Lake  Tohopekaliga 
(Osceola  Co.)  had  good  fledgling  production  from  150+  nests;  nest  counts  from  other 
areas  include  75+  at  Lake  Kissimmee,  10  at  E Lake  Tohopekaliga;  35  along  St.  John’s 
Marsh  (Indian  River  Co.),  and  95+  at  Lake  Okeechobee.  Fledgling  production  erratic 
among  these  sites  (J.  Rodgers). 

American  Swallow-tailed  Kite:  2 nests  in  Austin  Cary  SF  (Alachua  Co.)  in  May 
were  first  confirmed  nesting  records  for  co.  (E.  Alvarez,  S.  McGehee). 

Mississippi  Kite:  adult  over  St.  Mary’s  River  (Nassau  Co.)  on  20  Jun,  rare  in  area  in 
nesting  season  (P.  Powell). 

Northern  Harrier:  1 flying  over  Tallahassee  on  5 Aug  (J.  Cavanagh)  was  early. 

Rough-legged  Hawk:  adult  male,  dark  morph,  seen  soaring  at  Wekiwa  Springs  SP  on 
30  Aug  (H.  Kale,  B.  Pranty);  report  submitted  to  FOS  Records  Committee;  earliest  fall 
record. 

Short-tailed  Hawk:  1 in  Key  West  area  all  summer  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Sora:  26  at  Ft.  Walton  Beach  spray  field  (Okaloosa  Co.)  on  24  Aug  (R.  Duncan),  highest 
count  ever  for  area. 

American  Coot:  first  breeding  record  for  Okaloosa  Co.  at  Fort  Walton  Beach  spray  field 
(fide  D.  Ware). 

American  Oystercatcher:  nesting  success  in  Big  Bend  area  reported  low  as  a result 
of  storms  and  heavy  rains  (C.  Chase). 

Piping  Plover:  1 at  Phipps  Point  preserve  (Wakulla  Co.)  on  17  Jul  (C.  Chase),  earliest 
report;  good  concentration  of  25  at  Phipps  Point  preserve  on  18  Aug  (D.  Mehlman). 

Snowy  Plover:  breeding  activity  in  Big  Bend  area  waned  during  hot  spell  of  mid-summer 
and  resumed  in  early  Sep  (C.  Chase). 

Marbled  Godwit:  1 at  Ft.  Walton  Beach  sewage  treatment  plant  on  27  Aug  (D.  Ware), 
unusual  location. 

Semipalmated  Plover:  16  in  alternate  plumage  at  end  of  CR  361  in  Dixie  Co.  on  6 Jul, 
presumed  returning  from  N (N.  Warner). 

Black-necked  Stilt:  first  breeding  record  for  Okaloosa  Co.  at  Ft.  Walton  Beach  spray 
field  (fide  D.  Ware)  with  24  being  the  maximum  number  seen  (R.  Duncan)  on  10  Aug; 
1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  6,  11  Jun  (J.  Reinman). 

Whimbrel:  15  at  Jena  WMA  (Dixie  Co.)  on  16  Jun  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns,  N.  Warner), 
large  number;  2 at  Ft.  Walton  Beach  spray  field  (Okaloosa  Co.)  on  24  Aug  (R.  Duncan). 

Least  Sandpiper:  25  at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  20  Jul  (N.  Warner),  first  of  fall. 

Western  Sandpiper:  2 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  20  Jul  (N.  Warner),  first  of  fall. 

Short-billed  Dowitcher:  15  at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  20  Jul  (N.  Warner),  first  of  fall. 

Long-billed  Dowitcher:  30  at  IMC  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.)  on  23  Jun  (P.  Fellers); 
1 at  Ft.  Walton  Beach  spray  field  (Okaloosa  Co.)  on  24  Aug  (R.  Duncan). 
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Spotted  Sandpiper:  1 at  Key  West  on  12  Jul  (J.  Ondrejko),  first  of  fall. 
White-rumped  Sandpiper:  1 along  Dixie  Co.  coast  on  2 Jun  (N.  Warner),  rare. 

Stilt  Sandpiper:  9 at  Ft.  Walton  Beach  spray  field  on  10  Aug  (R.  Duncan). 

Ruff:  1 at  Zellwood  farms  (Orange  Co.)  from  27  Jul  to  at  least  7 Sep  (m.  obs.). 
Buff=breasted  Sandpiper:  1 at  Zellwood  farms  (Orange  Co.)  on  17  Aug  (H.  Robinson). 
Pectoral  Sandpiper:  241  at  Ft.  Walton  Beach  spray  field  (Okaloosa  Co.)  on  7 Aug  (R. 
Duncan),  highest  count  ever  for  area;  flock  of  74  birds  at  Zellwood  farms  on  8 Sep  (B. 
Pranty,  C.  Thompson). 

WILSON’S  Phalarope:  1 at  Ft.  Walton  Beach  spray  field  (Okaloosa  Co.)  from  21  Aug  to 

10  Sep  (R.  Duncan). 

Pomarine  Jaeger:  sub-adult  at  Venice  fishing  pier  from  6 Jul  to  5 Aug  (A.  Stedman,  S. 

Stedman). 

Bonaparte’S  Gull:  1 in  Pinellas  Co.  on  21  Aug  (J.  Goodwin),  extremely  early. 

Lesser  Black=b acred  Gull:  several  reported  near  Longboat  Key  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  21 
May  (C.  Chase). 

Arctic  Tern:  imm.  near  Longboat  Key  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  21  May  (C.  Chase). 

Caspian  Tern:  70  nests  at  2 sites  in  Hillsborough  Bay  (R.  Paul). 

Royal  Tern:  2750  nests  at  Passage  Key  (R.  Paul);  40+  nests  reported  on  Lanark  Reef 

(C.  Chase). 

Least  Tern:  155  at  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.)  on  23  Jun,  with  at  least  one  nesting  (P. 
Fellers,  P.  Timmer,  C.  Geanangel);  modest  nesting  success  in  NE  Florida  (P.  Powell); 
few  fledged  young  at  Anatasia  SRA,  50  nests  at  Matanzas  NM  (St.  Johns  Co.). 
Eurasian  Collared-Dove:  nesting  pair  seen  in  Orlando  from  6 Jun  through  report 
period  with  4 at  nest  site  in  early  Sept  (D.  Freeman);  1 at  Zellwood  farms  (Orange  Co.) 
on  21  Jul  (T.  Robinson,  G.  Bretz);  reports  from  Big  Bend  area  (D.  Mehlman,  B.  Neville, 
D.  Emkalns)  and  Gulf  Breeze  (Okaloosa  Co.)  (R.  Duncan)  continue. 

Canary-winged  Parakeet:  pair  at  feeder  in  Polk  City  (Polk  Co.)  through  report  period 
(fide  L.  Cooper),  new  area. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo:  1 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  24  Aug  (P.  Timmer),  rare 
migrant;  1 on  Wakulla  River  on  27  Aug  (S.  Olson). 

Cuckoos:  3 species  (Yellow-billed,  Black-billed,  Mangrove)  on  nature  trail  at  Bill  Baggs 
Cape  Florida  SP  (Dade  Co.)  on  2 Sep  (M.  Wheeler). 

Western  Kingbird:  1 at  Cedar  Key  (Levy  Co.)  on  29  Aug  (D.  Henderson),  early  and 
rare  for  the  area. 

Gray  Kingbird:  1 at  softball  fields  in  Tallahassee  (Leon  Co.)  on  19  Jun  (E.  White),  rare 
inland  record. 

Fork-tailed  Flycatcher:  1 at  Castellow  Hammock  (Dade  Co.)  on  14  Jun  (B.  Ekblad). 
Empidonax  sp.:  possible  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  near  Wakulla  Springs  SP  (Wakulla  Co.) 
on  30  Aug  (N.  Warner);  noticeably  smaller  than  nearby  Acadian,  short  bill,  bright 
yellow  wash  on  underside,  including  throat,  yellow  wing  bars,  but  silent. 
Olive-sided  Flycatcher:  1 at  Gulf  Breeze  (Okaloosa  Co.)  from  16  to  29  Aug  (L. 

Duncan,  R.  Duncan,  S.  Duncan,  G.  Fleming,  F.  Logan). 

Barn  Swallow:  1 feeding  young  at  Orlando  Wilderness  Park  (Orange  Co.)  on  17  Aug 
(T.  Robinson,  D.  Freeman),  new  nesting  area. 

Bahama  Mockingbird:  1 at  Key  West  from  14  Jun  through  29  Aug  (J.  Ondrejko). 
Thick-billed  Vireo:  1 reported  at  Bill  Baggs  SRA  (Dade  Co.)  on  31  Aug  (M.  Wheeler). 
Red-eyed  Vireo:  5 reported  at  Deering  Estates  (Dade  Co.)  on  30  Jul  (V.  Edens). 
Yellow-throated  Vireo:  1 at  Deering  Estates  (Dade  Co.)  on  29  Aug  (V.  Edens). 
Blue-winged  Warbler:  1 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  24  Aug  (P.  Timmer), 
uncommon  migrant. 

Golden-winged  Warbler:  1 along  Wakulla  River  (Wakulla  Co.)  on  24  Aug  (N,  Warner, 
R.  Crawford),  first  of  fall. 
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Black-and- WHITE  Warbler:  early  migrants  at  Tiger  Creek  Preserve  (Polk  Co.)  on  28 
Jul  (P.  Fellers)  and  Key  West  on  28  Jul  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Cape  May  Warbler:  1 in  S Jacksonville  on  27  Aug  (J.  Cocke),  early  date. 

Cerulean  Warbler:  apparently  more  common  in  Big  Bend  area:  2 reports  from  urban 
areas  of  Tallahassee  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns,  E.  Duncan)  in  late  Aug;  3 along  Wakulla 
River  (Wakulla  Co.)  on  24  Aug,  high  count  (N.  Warner,  R.  Crawford). 

Ovenbird:  1 at  Deering  Estates  on  2 Aug  (V.  Edens);  1 at  Key  West  on  18  Aug  (J. 
Ondrejko). 

Chestnut-Sided  Warbler;  early  report  of  1 in  Tallahassee  on  27  Aug  (J.  Cavanagh). 

American  Redstart:  4 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  27  Jul  (P.  Fellers);  1 at  Key 
West  on  4 Aug  (J.  Ondrejko);  7 at  Deering  Estates  (Dade  Co.)  on  6 Aug  (V.  Edens), 
good  numbers  for  so  early;  other  early  imm. /females  include  1 in  Melbourne  Village 
(Brevard  Co.)  on  13  Aug  (S.  Hills,  B.  Hills)  and  1 at  Cedar  Key  (Levy  Co.)  on  29  Aug 
(D.  Henderson). 

Yellow  Warbler:  6 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  20  Jul  (N.  Warner),  first  of  fall. 

WoRM-EATiNG  Warbler:  somewhat  early  reports  include  1 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk 
Co.)  on  10  Aug  (T.  Palmer),  1 at  Suwannee  River  SP  (Suwannee  Co.)  on  18  Aug  (B. 
Neville,  D.  Emkalns),  and  4 at  Deering  Estates  on  22  Aug  (V.  Edens). 

Hooded  Warbler:  adult  male  at  Deering  Estates  (Dade  Co.)  on  2 Aug  (V.  Edens). 

Kentucky  Warbler:  12  at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  24  Aug  (P.  Timmer), 
uncommon;  1 at  Deering  Estates  (Dade  Co.)  on  29  Aug  (V.  Edens). 

Louisiana  Waterthrush:  1 at  Deering  Estates  (Dade  Co.)  on  29  Aug  (V.  Edens). 

Blue  Grosbeak:  pair  in  Pinellas  Co.  (near  Hillsborough  Co.  line)  from  May  through  Jul 
(J.  Goodwin),  possible  breeders. 

House  Finch:  new  nesting  in  Okaloosa  and  Escambia  Cos.  (D.  Ware,  F.  Wicke,  C. 
Kingsberry);  singing  male  in  Fort  Myers  in  Jun  (photographed  by  R.  Repenning). 

Shiny  Cowbird:  first  Highland  Co.  record  on  10  Aug  (F.  Lohrer)  at  feeder. 

Brown-headed  Cowbird:  25  present  at  Highlands  Co.  feeder  from  6 to  10  Aug;  rare  in 
summer  along  Lake  Wales  Ridge  (F.  Lohrer). 
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A SYNOPSIS  OF  DISEASE  CONDITIONS  FOUND  IN 
WILD  TURKEYS  (MELEAGRIS  GALLOPAVO  L.)  FROM 
FLORIDA,  1969-1990 

Donald  J.  Forrester 

Department  of  Infectious  Diseases,  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida  32610 

Abstract.— -From  1 July  1969  through  31  December  1990  diagnostic  evaluations  were 
conducted  on  76  Wild  Turkeys  (Meleagris  gallopavo  L.)  from  various  locations  in  Florida. 
These  included  six  turkeys  categorized  as  road-kills  and  four  as  cases  of  predation  or 
hunter-inflicted  trauma,  and  66  which  were  sick  or  died  due  to  such  factors  as  anomalies, 
neoplasia,  and  nutritional,  viral,  bacterial,  mycotic,  and  parasitic  diseases.  The  most  com- 
mon and  widespread  disease  was  avian  pox  which  was  diagnosed  in  42  turkeys  from  19 
counties  throughout  the  state.  Most  were  cutaneous  infections,  but  five  involved  the  oral 
cavity  as  well,  and  one  case  was  only  in  the  oral  cavity.  Less  fi^’equent  diagnoses  included 
a lymphoproliferative  disease,  mycotic  dermatitis,  infectious  enterohepatitis,  malaria,  pro- 
tozoal myositis,  salmonellosis,  bumblefoot,  bacterial  pneumonia,  abscesses,  a deformed 
mandible,  and  emaciation. 

In  the  mid--1960s  sudden  and  marked  declines  in  the  population  of 
Wild  Turkeys  in  Florida  were  noted  by  management  biologists  (Williams 
and  Austin  1988).  The  statewide  harvest  of  turkeys  by  hunters  in  1968 
was  the  lowest  on  record  (Hon  et  al.  1975).  An  infectious  disease  was 
suspected  and  in  July  of  1969  a cooperative  study  between  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  the  Florida  Game 
and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission  was  initiated.  Its  purpose  was  to 
determine  the  prevalence,  distribution,  and  impact  of  parasites  and  dis- 
eases of  Wild  Turkeys  in  Florida  in  order  to  gain  a basic  understanding 
of  these  factors  so  that  if  another  die-off  occurred,  a correct  diagnosis 
could  be  made  rapidly  and  management  and  control  actions  taken  in  a 
timely  fashion.  As  a result  of  that  study  a number  of  reports  were  pub- 
lished on  disease  agents  including  viruses  (Busch  and  Williams  1970, 
Colwell  et  al  1973,  Grant  et  al.  1975,  Akey  et  al.  1981),  bacteria  (White 
et  al.  1981),  protozoans  (Forrester  et  al.  1974,  Telford  and  Forrester 
1975,  Greiner  and  Forrester  1980,  Atkinson  and  Forrester  1987),  and 
helminths  (Hon  et  al.  1975  and  1978).  The  present  report  is  concerned 
with  results  of  diagnostic  examinations  of  Wild  Turkeys  in  Florida  over 
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a 21 -year  period.  These  data  should  be  considered  from  the  viewpoint 
expressed  by  Davidson  et  ah  (1985)  who  stressed  that  these  types  of 
accessions  do  not  allow  a completely  accurate  assessment  of  the  impor- 
tance of  natural  mortality  factors.  This  is  largely  because  turkeys  were 
not  sampled  in  a random  fashion  from  the  population  in  Florida.  It  is  also 
probable  that  birds  with  obvious  lesions  such  as  those  produced  by  pox- 
virus may  be  submitted  more  frequently  and  this  would  tend  to  bias  the 
sample.  However,  this  information  is  still  of  value  in  identifying  probable 
morbidity  and  mortality  factors,  when  interpreted  with  caution. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Records  on  necropsy  and  laboratory  examinations  of  76  Wild  Turkeys  which  had  been 
submitted  for  evaluation  were  reviewed  for  the  period  1 July  1969  through  31  December 
1990.  These  turkeys  originated  from  throughout  the  state  of  Florida;  most  had  been  submit- 
ted by  personnel  of  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission,  whereas  a few 
came  from  private  individuals.  Some  specimens  were  compromised  by  postmortem  changes 
or  improper  preservation  of  samples  or  carcasses  and  this  precluded  the  use  of  certain 
laboratory  procedures.  However,  appropriate  tests  were  conducted  and  when  possible  a 
complete  necropsy  was  performed.  When  necessary,  samples  for  histopathology,  toxicol- 
ogy, microbiology,  parasitology,  hematology,  and  serology  were  collected  and  processed 
following  standard  laboratory  procedures.  Cases  were  grouped  according  to  the  categories 
of  morbidity  and  mortality  presented  by  Hayes  and  Prestwood  (1969). 

Results  and  Discussion 

On  the  76  turkeys  examined  (Table  1),  ten  had  been  injured  or  killed 
due  to  trauma,  probably  by  being  struck  by  vehicles  on  highways  {n  = 6) 
or  because  of  predator-  or  hunter-inflicted  injuries  (?i  = 4).  The  other  66 
turkeys  were  sick  or  died  due  to  other  factors  including  anomalies,  neo- 
plasia, and  nutritional,  viral,  bacterial,  mycotic,  and  parasitic  diseases. 

The  most  common  and  widespread  disease  was  avian  pox  (Table  1), 
which  was  found  in  42  of  the  turkeys  examined.  These  infected  birds 
originated  from  19  counties  distributed  throughout  the  state  (Fig.  1).  In 
addition  to  the  data  presented  here,  there  are  records  of  avian  pox  in 
Wild  Turkeys  from  four  other  counties  in  Florida:  Bay  (W.  R.  Davidson, 
pers.  comm.),  Gadsden  and  Liberty  (N.  F.  Eichholz,  pers.  comm.),  and 
Volusia  (Powell  1965),  Pox  is  caused  by  a virus  (Poxviridae)  and  is  charac- 
terized by  discrete  (and  sometimes  coalescing),  proliferative  lesions  on 
the  skin,  particularly  on  the  unfeathered  regions  of  the  head  and  legs, 
and  on  the  mucus  membranes  of  the  oral  cavity  and  upper  respiratory 
tract  (Karstad  1971).  Most  of  the  infections  seen  in  Wild  Turkeys  in 
Florida  involved  the  skin  of  the  head;  five  involved  the  oral  cavity  as 
well,  and  one  case  was  only  in  the  oral  cavity.  The  severity  of  pox  infec- 
tions varies.  Most  cases  are  inconsequential,  but  when  lesions  involve 
the  eyelids,  corners  of  the  mouth,  or  oral  membranes,  they  can  lead  to 
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Table  1.  Diagnostic  findings  in  76  Wild  Turkeys  from  Florida,  1969-1990. 


Category 

Diagnosis 

No.  of 
cases* 

Anomalies 

Deformed  upper  mandible 

1 

Trauma 

Road-kills 

6 

Predation 

4 

Neoplasia 

Lymphoproliferative  disease 

12 

Nutritional  diseases 

Emaciation 

1 

Viral  diseases 

Avian  pox 

42 

Mycotic  diseases 

Dermatitis 

5 

Bacterial  diseases 

Salmonellosis 

2 

Abscesses 

2 

Bumblefoot 

1 

Pneumonia 

1 

Parasitic  diseases 

Infectious  enterohepatitis 

3 

Malaria 

2 

Protozoal  myositis 

1 

*Total  does  not  add  up  to  76  because  three  turkeys  had  pox  and  lymphoproliferative  disease 
(LPD),  one  had  pox  and  a liver  abscess,  one  had  pox  and  infectious  enterohepatitis,  one 
had  LPD  and  dermatitis,  and  one  had  myositis  and  dermatitis. 


visual  problems,  respiratory  distress,  emaciation  and  weakness  (David- 
son and  Nettles  1988).  Turkeys  with  severe  lesions  of  the  eyelids  in 
which  vision  is  compromised  can  experience  an  increased  risk  of  preda- 
tion (Forrester  1991).  In  addition  to  mechanical  transfer  of  the  virus  by 
direct  or  indirect  contact,  mosquitoes  are  known  to  be  mechanical  vectors 
(DaMassa  1966,  Karstad  1971)  and  are  probably  the  most  significant 
means  of  transmission  in  Florida.  The  lesions  seen  commonly  on  the 
head,  legs,  and  other  featherless  areas  of  the  skin  of  Wild  Turkeys  have 
developed  at  the  sites  of  mosquito  bites.  The  occurrence  of  these  lesions 
on  the  head  has  led  many  biologists,  naturalists,  and  hunters  to  refer  to 
this  disease  as  “sorehead.”  The  vectors  in  Florida  include  several  species 
of  culicine  mosquitoes  which  usually  occur  in  highest  numbers  during  late 
summer  and  early  fall  and  this  is  when  most  pox  infections  occur  (Akey 
et  al.  1981,  Forrester  1991).  Once  a turkey  is  infected  with  pox  and 
recovers,  it  is  usually  immune  for  life  (Tripathy  1991).  However,  if  pox 
infections  occur  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  (due  to  abnormally  high 
amounts  of  rainfall  and  its  subsequent  stimulation  of  breeding  activity  in 
mosquito  populations)  the  result  can  have  a devastating  effect  on  young 
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poults  who  lack  immunity  and  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  disease 
(Forrester  1991).  Information  on  pox  infection  reported  here  and  in  other 
studies  supports  the  conclusions  of  Davidson  et  al.  (1985)  that  avian  pox 
is  an  important  infectious  disease  of  Wild  Turkeys  in  the  Southeast. 
Certainly  this  is  true  for  Florida.  Because  of  its  high  prevalence  and 
probable  significance  as  a mortality  factor,  this  disease  warrants  further 
study  in  Florida  in  order  to  understand  its  ecology  and  effects  on  popula- 
tions of  Wild  Turkeys. 

Five  turkeys  with  mycotic  dermatitis  were  diagnosed  from  Citrus, 
Gadsden,  Glades,  Osceola,  and  Taylor  counties.  The  species  of  fungus 
involved  was  not  determined  for  any  of  the  cases;  attempts  to  culture 
the  organisms  were  unsuccessful.  Several  of  these  cases  were  severe, 
involving  the  exposed  skin  of  the  head  and  legs.  These  may  have  been 
sequelae  to  pox  infections,  although  this  could  not  be  determined.  Similar 
cases  have  been  observed  by  personnel  of  the  Southeastern  Cooperative 


Figure  1.  Map  of  Florida  showing  distribution  by  county  of  Wild  Turkeys  found  with 
avian  pox,  1969-1990.  Numbers  of  infected  turkeys  are  shown  within  the  circles. 
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Wildlife  Disease  Study  in  Athens,  Georgia,  in  which  pox  inclusions  have 
been  demonstrated,  but  only  in  a few  instances  (W.  R.  Davidson,  pers. 
comm.). 

A type  of  lymphoproliferative  disease  was  diagnosed  in  turkeys  from 
Alachua  (ti=l),  Columbia  (?i  = l),  Duval  (9^  = l),  Glades  (9^=^6),  Levy 
(%  = 2),  and  Taylor  (%  = 1)  counties.  Two  of  these  cases  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  more  detail  elsewhere  by  Busch  and  Williams  (1970)  who  refer- 
red to  the  disease  as  a “Marek^s  disease-like  condition.”  Subsequent  work 
in  Florida  resulted  in  the  isolation  of  a herpesvirus  from  a number  of 
Wild  Turkeys,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  virus  is  related  to  the 
lymphoproliferative  lesions  (Colwell  et  al.  1973,  Grant  et  al.  1975).  This 
disease  may  actually  be  reticuloendotheliosis,  a type  of  lymphoprolifera- 
tive disease  found  sporadically  in  domestic  turkeys  in  United  States  (Wit- 
ter 1991)  and  reported  recently  from  Wild  Turkeys  in  North  Carolina 
(Ley  et  al.  1989)  and  Georgia  (Hayes  et  al.  1992).  Reticuloendotheliosis 
is  caused  by  a retrovirus,  and  isolation  and  identification  of  the  virus  are 
necessary  for  a definitive  diagnosis;  this  has  not  been  done  in  Florida. 
The  significance  of  this  neoplastic  disease  to  populations  of  Wild  Turkeys 
in  Florida  is  not  known. 

Infectious  enterohepatitis  (also  known  as  blackhead  or  histomoniasis) 
was  found  in  three  Wild  Turkeys,  one  from  Duval  and  two  from  Glades 
counties.  This  protozoan  disease  is  probably  not  an  important  health 
factor  in  Wild  Turkey  populations  in  Florida,  although  it  is  said  to  be 
significant  in  other  areas  of  the  southeastern  United  States  (Hurst  1980, 
Davidson  et  al.  1985).  This  may  be  related  to  the  low  prevalence  in 
Florida  of  Heterakis  gallinarum,  the  nematode  which  transmits  His- 
tomonas  meleagridis^  the  etiologic  agent  of  infectious  enterohepatitis 
(Hon  et  al.  1975). 

Two  other  protozoan  diseases,  malaria  (caused  by  Plasmodium  her- 
mani)  and  protozoal  myositis  (caused  by  Haemoproteus  meleagridis), 
were  observed.  Malaria  occurred  in  two  turkeys,  one  from  Citrus  County 
and  one  from  Leon  County;  the  turkey  with  myositis  came  from  Orange 
County.  Additional  details  of  this  myositis  case  are  given  by  Atkinson 
and  Forrester  (1987).  The  effects  of  infections  by  these  two  arthropod- 
borne  parasites  may  be  more  significant  than  these  data  indicate.  Both 
are  known  to  cause  morbidity  and  mortality  in  young  poults  under  experi- 
mental conditions  (Forrester  et  al.  1980,  Forrester  1991,  Atkinson  et  al. 
1988),  and  concurrent  infections  of  pox  and  malaria  are  known  to  be 
especially  harmful  (Forrester  1991).  Since  pox,  malaria,  and  haemo- 
proteid  infections  are  all  prevalent  and  widespread  in  Florida  (Forrester 
et  al.  1974,  Akey  et  al.  1981),  the  effects  of  these  diseases  may  be  signif- 
icant, but  poorly  appreciated  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  poults 
from  the  wild  for  diagnostic  evaluations. 
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Eight  of  the  12  fundamental  causes  of  morbidity  and  mortality  of 
wildlife  (Hayes  and  Prestwood  1969)  were  represented  in  the  present 
study.  Most  of  the  cases  (88%)  fell  into  four  of  the  categories,  i.e., 
trauma,  viral  diseases,  neoplasia,  and  parasitic  diseases.  These,  espe- 
cially the  latter  three,  deserve  more  emphasis  in  future  research  efforts. 
The  various  conditions  discussed  in  this  paper  can  cause  sickness  and 
death,  are  relevant  to  the  health  of  Wild  Turkeys,  and  almost  certainly 
play  a role  in  the  population  dynamics  of  the  species  over  the  long  term, 
even  though  that  role  is  not  well  understood  at  this  time. 
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Abstract. — Birds  were  surveyed  in  several  isolated  freshwater  wetlands  on  John  F. 
Kennedy  Space  Center  to  determine  species  composition  and  the  importance  of  these  wet= 
lands  to  birds.  The  Red-winged  Blackbird  and  Green-backed  Heron  were  the  two  most 
abundant  breeders  in  the  swale  marshes.  The  Common  Yellowthroat  was  the  most  common 
winter  resident  but  was  rare  in  summer.  These  marshes  are  important  features  within 
landscapes  dominated  by  uplands  particularly  because  of  their  significance  to  amphibians 
and  reptiles. 

Few  studies  have  been  conducted  on  land  bird  composition  as  it  re- 
lates to  vegetation  type  in  Florida  (Robertson  1955,  Rohwer  and  Wool- 
fenden  1969,  Robertson  and  Kushlan  1974,  Hirth  and  Marion  1979). 
These  studies  have  shown  a depauperate  breeding  land  bird  fauna  with 
a decline  in  the  number  of  species  southward  along  the  peninsula.  In 
contrast,  more  water  birds  breed  in  Florida  than  other  southeastern 
states,  although  the  number  of  species  is  not  as  diverse  as  in  the  West 
Indies,  Cuba,  or  the  Bahamas  (Robertson  and  Kushlan  1974).  More  than 
half  the  total  bird  species  found  regularly  in  south  Florida  are  wintering 
species  or  transients  (Robertson  and  Kushlan  1974). 

Several  studies  were  undertaken  to  survey  the  seasonal  assemblages 
of  birds  in  different  vegetation  types  in  a central  area  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
Space  Center  (KSC)  to  identify  environmental  impacts  of  proposed  devel- 
opment. Vegetation  types  included  scrub  (Breininger  and  Schmalzer 
1990)  and  hammocks  and  swamps  (Breininger  1990).  The  objective  of  this 
paper  is  to  characterize  bird  composition  within  swale  marshes  that  were 
interspersed  among  scrub  and  sometimes  adjacent  to  forest  on  the  cen- 
tral part  of  KSC.  This  type  of  marsh  has  elsewhere  been  termed  “flat- 
woods  marsh”  where  it  occurs  in  slight  depressions  in  an  otherwise  flat 
landscape  (Kushlan  1990).  These  marshes  are  referred  to  on  KSC  as 
“swale  marshes”  where  they  frequently  occur  in  a north-to-south  direc- 
tion as  narrow  (less  than  a few  hundred  meters  across)  depressions 
oriented  parallel  to  ancient  dunes  of  the  scrub  and  slash  pine  flatwoods 
(Schmalzer  and  Hinkle  1985,  Breininger  et  al.  1988). 
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Study  Area  and  Methods 

Marshes,  scrub,  flatwoods,  hammocks  and  swamps  dominate  the  landscape  at  KSC 
(Sweet  et  al.  1979,  Stout  1980).  The  area  consists  of  57  000  ha  of  land  and  lagoon  and  is 
located  on  the  northern  part  of  Merritt  Island  on  the  east  coast  of  central  Florida.  Areas 
not  used  for  the  space  program  are  managed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as 
Merritt  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  by  the  National  Park  Service  as  Canaveral 
National  Seashore.  Subtropical  and  temperate  faunal  and  floral  assemblages  occur  together 
on  KSC  (Provancha  et  al.  1986a). 

Swale  marshes  on  KSC  are  mapped  as  “mixed  graminoid  marsh”,  which  also  includes 
the  impounded  salt  marsh  adjacent  to  brackish  water  lagoons;  mixed  graminoid  marsh 
comprises  7883  ha  (Provancha  et  al.  1986b).  The  isolated  swale  marshes  consist  of  cordgrass 
{Spartina  bakeri),  arrowhead  {Saggitaria  lancifolia),  sawgrass  (Cladium  jamaicensis), 
and  scattered  willows  (Salix  caroliniana)  (Hall  et  al.  1985).  The  marshes  are  often  flooded 
during  fall  and  winter  and  often  dry  during  late  spring.  A few  small  areas  of  open  water 
(3-8  m across)  occurred  within  the  marshes.  Waters  were  acidic  (pH  <5. 6)  with  high  total 
organic  carbon,  nutrients  which  were  low  and  mostly  organically  bound,  and  low  dissolved 
oxygen  levels  (below  3.0  ppm  during  early  morning)  (Hall  et  al.  1985).  No  fish  were  found 
in  the  marshes  surveyed,  although  fish  can  occur  in  these  marsh  types  elsewhere  on  KSC, 
especially  in  ditches.  The  benthic  community  was  dominated  by  oligochaetes  and  dipterans 
(Hall  et  al.  1985). 

The  variable  circular  plot  (VCP)  method  (Reynolds  et  al.  1980)  was  selected  to  survey 
birds  because  of  its  advantages  in  patchy  habitats  and  large  geographic  areas.  The  survey 
was  conducted  from  June  1983  through  May  1984;  each  station  was  sampled  22  times, 
approximately  every  17  days.  Surveys  involved  sampling  routes  comprised  of  eight  sta- 
tions, in  different  cover  types  (Breininger  and  Schmalzer  1990,  Breininger  1990)  arranged 
in  a roughly  elliptical  pattern  approximately  200  m apart.  Seven  stations  were  located  in 
four  marshes.  Counts  were  made  for  seven  minutes  at  each  station;  pause  time  was  not 
used  after  arriving  at  a station  since  birds  detected  upon  arival  were  not  always  detected 
again  (Anderson  and  Ohmart  1981).  All  birds  seen  or  heard  were  recorded  except  for  those 
flying  over  the  area  without  landing,  such  as  tree  swallows  {Tachycineta  bicolor).  Distances 
were  usually  estimated,  although  a rangefinder  was  used  periodically  to  keep  the  inves- 
tigator calibrated.  Surveys  were  conducted  between  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  three 
hours  after  sunrise.  No  surveys  were  conducted  during  rain  or  windy  conditions.  The 
effective  detection  distance  (x)  was  determined  for  each  species  by  estimating  the  inflection 
point  of  a graph  of  the  number  of  birds  per  area  of  band  using  concentric  10  m bands, 
according  to  the  criteria  of  Reynolds  et  al.  (1980). 

Estimates  of  birds/ha  were  calculated  by  summing  the  number  of  detections  within  x, 
dividing  by  the  number  of  visits  (154)  and  Ilx^,  and  multiplying  by  10  000.  The  number  of 
detections  were  calculated  by  multiplying  the  number  of  singing  males  by  two,  unless  the 
total  count  of  all  sightings  was  greater,  in  which  case  the  total  number  of  sightings  was 
used  (DeSante  1981).  Estimates  of  density  were  calculated  for  all  species  where  the  number 
of  detections  was  > 40  (Burnham  et  al.  1981).  Estimates  were  calculated  for  the  following 
seasons:  spring  (Mar,  Apr,  May),  summer  (Jun,  Jul,  Aug),  fall  (Sep,  Oct,  Nov),  and  winter 
(Dec,  Jan,  Feb).  The  mean  number  of  birds/visit  was  calculated  for  every  species  by  sum- 
ming the  total  number  of  detections  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  visits. 


Results  and  Discussion 

Red-winged  Blackbirds,  Green-backed  Herons,  and  Boat-tailed 
Grackles  were  common  residents  that  nested  within  these  marshes 
(Table  1).  Only  one  Carolina  Wren  nest  and  one  Common  Moorhen  nest 
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Table  1.  Mean  birds/visit  within  isolated  wetlands  on  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
1983-1984. 


Common  name 

Scientific  name 

Mean  birds/visit 

Red-winged  Blackbird" 

Agelaius  phoeniceus 

0.67 

Green-backed  Heron" 

Butorides  striatus 

0.41 

Common  Yellowthroat 

Geothlypis  trichas 

0.36 

American  Robin^ 

Turdus  migratorius 

0.13 

White  Ibis 

Eudocimus  albus 

0.11 

Common  Grackle 

Quiscalus  quiscula 

0.11 

Carolina  Wren" 

Thryothorus  ludovicianus 

0.10 

Common  Moorhen" 

Gallinula  chloropus 

0.07 

Boat-tailed  Grackle" 

Quiscalus  major 

0.06 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler^ 

Dendroica  coronata 

0.06 

Florida  Scrub  Jay 

Aphelocoma  coerulescens  coerulescens 

0.06 

Blue  Jay 

Cyanocitta  cristata 

0.03 

Northern  Cardinal 

Cardinalis  cardinalis 

0.03 

White-eyed  Vireo 

Vireo  griseus 

0.03 

King  Rail" 

Rallus  elegans 

0.02 

Rufous-sided  Towhee 

Pipilo  erythrophthalmus 

0.02 

Red-shouldered  Hawk 

Buteo  lineatus 

0.02 

Pied-billed  Grebe 

Podilymbus  podiceps 

0.01 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

Dryocopus  pileatus 

0.01 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Ardea  herodias 

<0.01 

Great  Egret 

Casmerodius  albus 

<0.01 

Snowy  Egret 

Egretta  thula 

<0.01 

Tricolored  Heron 

Egretta  tricolor 

<0.01 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk^ 

Accipiter  striatus 

<0.01 

Northern  Harrier'^ 

Circus  cyaneus 

<0.01 

Common  Snipe'^ 

Gallinago  gallinago 

<0.01 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

Coccyzus  americanus 

<0.01 

Northern  Flicker 

Colaptes  auratus 

<0.01 

Gray  Catbird'^ 

Dumetella  carolinesis 

<0.01 

Swamp  Sparrow^ 

Melospiza  georgiana 

<0.01 

"species  observed  nesting 

"^species  that  winter  but  do  not  nest  on  KSC 


were  found;  adult  birds  from  both  nests  were  frequently  seen  during  the 
survey.  Two  pairs  of  King  Rails  also  nested  but  were  rarely  seen.  Other 
wading  birds  (Ciconiiformes)  nested  elsewhere  on  KSC  but  only  rarely 
used  these  marshes  for  feeding.  Florida  Scrub  Jays  nested  in  adjacent 
oak/palmetto  scrub  habitats  (Breininger  and  Schmalzer  1990).  Their  ter- 
ritory boundaries  frequently  extended  across  swale  marshes  and  the 
edges  occasionally  have  been  used  for  hunting  prey  and  caching  acorns 
(Breininger  and  Smith  unpublished  data).  Most  other  species  seen  in 
these  marshes  nested  in  adjacent  habitats  (Breininger  and  Schmalzer 
1990,  Breininger  1990).  Only  a few  wintering  species  were  common;  these 
included  the  Common  Yellowthroat,  American  Robin,  and  Yellow- 
rumped  Warbler.  The  Common  Snipe  was  encountered  often  along  the 
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Table  2.  Seasonal  densities  of  birds  (birds/ha)  within  isolated  seasonal  freshwater  wet- 
lands on  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  1983-1984. 


Summer 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

3.0 

1.0 

0.8 

2.2 

Green-backed  Heron 

1.3 

0.9 

0.0 

1.0 

Common  Yellowthroat 

0.2 

0.9 

2.0 

1.6 

edges  of  the  marshes  during  winter  but  was  only  detected  at  a station 
when  an  individual  was  flushed.  The  Common  Yellowthroat  was  common 
throughout  all  seasons  except  summer  in  swale  marshes  and  in  adjacent 
scrub  and  pine  flatwoods  (Breininger  and  Schmalzer  1990,  Breininger 
and  Smith  in  press).  Nearly  all  individuals  of  this  species  leave  the  KSC 
barrier  island  complex  during  the  nesting  season.  This  is  unusual  because 
the  Common  Yellowthroat  is  a common  permanent  resident  south  to  the 
limit  of  suitable  habitat  on  the  southern  Florida  mainland  (Robertson 
1955,  Robertson  and  Kushlan  1974). 

The  Red" winged  Blackbird,  Green-backed  Heron,  and  Common  Yel- 
lowthroat were  the  only  species  sighted  enough  times  to  allow  density 
estimates  (Table  2).  The  effective  detection  distance  was  40  m for  all 
three  species.  The  density  estimates  are  approximate  because  the  only 
accurate  method  of  determining  absolute  densities  involves  total  mapping 
procedures  of  color-banded  birds  (Verner  1985).  Nearly  all  Green-backed 
Herons  were  sighted  within  sawgrass  and  willows  but  not  cordgrass. 
Few  or  no  Green-backed  Herons  resided  in  these  marshes  during  winter. 
Although  Red-winged  Blackbirds  frequented  the  cordgrass  for  feeding, 
they  nested  within  the  sawgrass  and  willows. 

No  birds  using  these  swale  marshes  are  restricted  to  this  habitat 
type;  they  frequent  other  local  wetland  types  (Leenhouts  1981a,  b; 
Breininger  1990;  Breininger  and  Smith  1990;  Breininger  unpublished 
data).  Few  wading  birds  (except  for  Green-backed  Herons)  have  been 
sighted  in  a large  freshwater  swale  marsh  during  four  years  of  monthly 
aerial  surveys.  Impoundments,  lagoon  estuaries,  and  ditches  have  been 
the  primary  feeding  sites  for  most  wading  bird  species  (Breininger  and 
Smith  1990;  Smith  and  Breininger  unpublished  data).  Many  swale 
marshes  within  scrub  and  slash  pine  flatwoods  on  KSC  were  traversed 
frequently  (approximately  120  times  per  year  between  1988-1990)  but 
wading  birds  were  seldom  sighted,  except  for  Green-backed  Herons. 

Environmental  impacts  within  swale  marshes  can  influence  the  sur- 
rounding landscape.  The  marsh  vegetation  is  maintained  by  periodic  fire 
that  eliminates  the  dead  vegetation,  providing  nutrients  for  new  growth 
(Kushlan  1990).  Recent  fire  can  enhance  habitat  for  many  marsh  birds 
(Vogl  1973).  Native  hardwoods,  especially  wax  myrtle,  willow,  and  red 
maple,  and  exotics  such  as  Melaleuca  invade  swale  marshes  where  fire 
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is  excluded  or  hydrology  is  altered  (Schmalzer  and  Hinkle  1985),  thereby 
fragmenting  an  open  scrub  and  slash  pine  landscape  with  wooded  areas. 
Flammable  marsh  vegetation  is  replaced  by  woody  plants  that  burn 
poorly  so  that  fires  may  not  carry  into  the  surrounding  scrub  and  slash 
pine  flatwoods.  This  can  reduce  habitat  quality  for  Florida  Scrub  Jays; 
optimal  habitat  allows  them  to  scan  their  surroundings  for  long  distances 
(Woolfenden  and  Fitzpatrick  1984),  which  is  important  for  predator  de- 
tection (McGowan  and  Woolfenden  1989). 

The  results  of  the  study  must  be  applied  cautiously  because  only  four 
marshes  were  surveyed  during  a one  year  period.  Swale  marshes  on 
KSC  were  used  by  foraging  gopher  tortoises  (Gopherus  polyphemus) 
(Breininger  et  al.  1988,  Giovanetto  1988)  and  were  frequented  by  indigo 
snakes  {Drymarchon  corais)  during  telemetry  studies  (Kehl,  Smith,  and 
Breininger  unpublished  data).  Many  anurans  breed  almost  exclusively  in 
ephemeral,  fi:*eshwater  wetlands  which  are  essential  because  predators, 
particularly  fish,  are  not  usually  abundant  (Moler  and  Franz  1987, 
Pechmann  et  al.  1989).  Ephemeral,  fi:*eshwater  wetlands  on  KSC  are 
represented  by  swale  marshes  which  therefore  are  necessary  for  much 
of  the  herpetofauna  of  the  scrub  and  pine  flatwoods  landscape. 
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FIRST  FLORIDA  RECORD  OF  VARIEGATED  FLYCATCHER 
( EMPIDONOMUS  VARIUS)  AT  GARDEN  KEY,  DRY  TORTUGAS 


Robert  C.  Bradbury 

879  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts  01602 


The  Variegated  Flycatcher  occurs  throughout  most  of  South  America  east  of  the  Andes 
(AOU  1983).  This  species  migrates  northward  between  September  and  February  after 
breeding  in  the  middle  and  southern  part  of  the  continent.  The  species  winters  in  the 
Guianas,  northern  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  eastern  Peru,  after  typically  arriving 
in  March  (Zimmer  1938).  In  this  note  I describe  observations  of  a Variegated  Flycatcher 
in  Florida,  representing  the  first  record  in  Florida  and  only  the  third  in  the  United  States. 

At  1030  on  15  March  1991  on  Garden  Key,  Dry  Tortugas,  Monroe  County,  I found  an 
unusual  flycatcher  perched  at  the  top  of  a gumbo  limbo  (Bursera  simaruha).  For  the  next 
four  hours,  I studied,  photographed  (Fig.  1),  and  took  notes  on  the  behavior  and  plumage 
of  this  bird  under  a variety  of  lighting  conditions  and  fi^om  distances  as  close  as  3 m.  I 
showed  park  rangers  Mat  Fagan  and  A1  Brown  the  flycatcher  through  my  20x  Bushnell 
Spacemaster  scope  and  7x  Nikon  binocular.  The  weather  was  partly  cloudy  with  periods 
of  bright  sunshine,  with  a light  breeze  and  temperatures  near  21°  C. 

In  typical  flycatcher  manner,  this  bird  often  perched  erect  in  the  top  of  a tree  at  the 
tip  of  a branch.  This  flycatcher  was  somewhat  skittish.  When  rangers  and  visitors  walked 
close  by,  it  would  fly  to  another  tree  5-10  meters  away.  It  was  observed  eating  fruit  from 
the  gumbo  limbo  by  perching  on  a branch  and  reaching  the  fruit  without  flying.  In  one 
10-15  minute  period,  I observed  it  eat  about  15  berries  and  then  fly  to  perch  at  the  top  of 
another  tree  where  it  regurgitated  what  appeared  to  be  large  seeds.  I did  not  see  it  sally 
forth  after  insects.  The  bird  made  no  sound  that  I could  detect. 

This  bird  was  midway  in  size  between  a Yellow-rumped  Warbler  (Dendroica  coronata) 
and  a Gray  Catbird  {Dumetella  carolinensis),  both  of  which  were  observed  in  the  same 
tree.  The  bill  was  all  black  and  short  and  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  head.  The  inside  of 
mouth  was  yellow.  The  crown  was  olive,  streaked  with  blackish,  and  showed  a yellow 
center  stripe.  The  dark  olive  gray  line  through  the  eye  extended  to  the  nape,  and  the  width 
of  this  line  did  not  quite  extend  to  top  of  the  eye  but  extended  below  the  eye  by  a distance 
about  equal  to  the  width  of  the  eye.  The  eye  was  dark.  The  white  line  above  the  eye  began 
above  the  bill  and  extended  to  the  nape  and  came  close  to  joining  its  counterpart  fi"om  the 
other  side.  There  was  white  on  the  face  below  the  dark  eye  line.  The  malar  streak  was 
olive  gray.  The  chin  and  throat  were  white  without  streaking.  The  breast  was  white  with 
broad  olive  gray  streaks.  One  or  two  breast  feathers  were  loose  and  barely  attached  to  the 
bird.  The  belly  and  under  tail  coverts  were  yellowish  with  no  streaking.  The  legs  were 
black. 

The  back,  rump,  and  wings  were  an  olive  gray  that  was  lighter  than  the  crown  but 
darker  than  the  tail.  The  back  and  rump  pattern  looked  scalloped  due  to  the  lighter  edges 
of  the  feathers.  The  wing  feathers  were  edged  distinctly  white  with  two  thin  white  wing 
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Figure  1.  Variegated  Flycatcher  photographed  on  Garden  Key. 


bars.  The  intermost  secondary  was  more  broadly  edged  with  white  than  the  others.  The 
shoulder  (lesser  wing  covert)  feathers  were  edged  with  rufous  brown.  From  above,  the  tail 
was  lighter  olive  gray  than  the  back  or  wings.  The  tail  feathers  had  distinct,  thin  rufous 
edges  with  outer  tail  feathers  edged  buffy  toward  the  tip,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  was  buffy. 
The  upper  tail  coverts  extended  about  a third  of  the  length  of  the  tail  and  were  more 
broadly  edged  with  rufous.  The  tail  was  slightly  notched.  There  was  no  sign  of  wear  on 
the  tail  or  wing  feathers. 

The  bird  was  identified  as  a Variegated  Flycatcher,  based  on  its  size,  bill  length,  white 
unstreaked  throat,  yellow  crown  patch  in  a dark  crown,  white  edges  on  wing  feathers  and 
double  wing  bars,  and  rufous  outer  edges  of  upper  tail  coverts  and  upper  tail,  and  yellowish 
belly  and  under  tail  coverts.  Similar  species  include  Sulfur-bellied  (Myiodynastes  luteiven- 
tris)  and  Streaked  Flycatchers  {Myiodynastes  maculatus),  but  they  are  larger  birds  with 
heavy,  long  bills,  have  less  contrast  between  the  dark  crown  and  the  white  stripe  above 
the  eye,  and  the  latter  has  streaking  on  the  throat.  The  Piratic  Flycatcher  {Legatus 
leucophaius)  has  a back  that  is  uniform  and  darker  brown,  the  rump  and  tail  have  virtually 
no  rufous  edging,  and  wing  coverts  and  inner  remiges  are  vaguely  pale  edged  (Hilty  and 
Brown  1986).  John  W.  Fitzpatrick  (pers.  comm.)  compared  the  photographs  of  this  bird  to 
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specimens,  and  provided  the  following  information:  “The  diagnostic  feature  is  the  conspicu- 
ous, well-developed  yellow  coronal  patch,  mostly  concealed  by  a nearly  solid,  dark  crown. 
This  identifies  the  bird  at  Garden  Key  as  a full  adult.  Juvenile  Legatus  (and  young  Em- 
pidonomus)  lack  this  patch,  having  a scaly  crown  instead.  Because  it  is  an  adult,  only 
Empidonomus  could  show  as  much  rufous  on  the  upper  tail  coverts  and  rectrices.  Those 
of  adult  Legatus  are  dark,  dusky  brown  more  or  less  matching  the  wings  and  back.  How- 
ever, juveniles  of  this,  and  all  other  Tyi’annine  species  are  conspicuously  rufous  in  both 
areas.  In  addition,  Legatus  adults  do  have  a slightly  darker  and  much  more  uniform  back 
compared  to  Empidonomus,  which  is  more  scaly  looking,” 

The  Piratic  Flycatcher  has  not  been  recorded  north  of  Mexico,  but  it  is  migratory  and 
occurs  much  closer  to  the  United  States  than  the  Variegated,  Thus  observers  of  rare 
streaked  flycatchers  in  the  U.S.  should  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of  either  the  Variegated 
or  Piratic,  and  recognize  the  difficulty  of  separating  them  in  the  field. 

Garden  Key  is  far  north  of  the  Variegated  Flycatcher’s  normal  wintering  grounds,  but 
finding  one  there  in  March  may  mean  that  the  bird  flew  past  its  target  on  its  northern 
migration.  It  is  about  1,500  kilometers  from  Barranquilla,  Colombia  to  Garden  Key,  a path 
that  likely  involves  crossing  one  or  more  West  Indian  islands  from  which  there  are  appar- 
ently no  records  of  this  species  (AOU  1983  and  Bond  1988).  Also,  there  are  apparently  no 
records  for  Mexico  or  Central  America  (AOU  1983).  Zimmer  states  that  this  species  arrives 
at  its  wintering  grounds  in  worn  plumage  (Zimmer  1938);  however,  the  feathers  of  the 
observed  bird  exhibited  little  or  no  signs  of  wear. 

The  first  United  States  record  for  this  species  was  in  Biddeford,  Maine  in  November 
1977  (Abbott  and  Finch  1978),  while  the  second  record  was  at  Reelfoot  Lake,  Tennessee 
in  May  1984  (see  back  cover  of  Birding  16(5),  1984).  These  two  sightings  occurred  consid- 
erably north  of  the  present  report  and  later  in  the  year  (May  and  November)  than  the 
expected  month  of  arrival  on  the  bird’s  northern  wintering  grounds. 

I would  like  to  thank  H.  P.  Langridge  for  his  editorial  assistance,  John  W.  Fitzpatrick 
and  P,  W.  Smith  for  their  thorough  reviews  and  excellent  comments,  and  Strickland 
Wheelock  and  William  0.  Gette  for  teaching  me  to  observe  carefully.  Color  slides  of  the 
Variegated  Flycatcher  seen  on  Garden  Key  have  been  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Florida  Ornithological  Society  at  the  Florida  Museum  of  Natural  History  (File  No.  FOSA 
95:  91-222). 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ROCK  IGUANA  ( CYCLURA  CARINATA)  OF  THE 
CAICOS  ISLANDS 

Robert  L.  Norton^-^*  and  Nicholas  V.  Clarke^ 

^National  Parks  Trust,  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources, 

Box  860,  Road  Town  Tortola,  British  Virgin  Islands 
^ENCAMP-CANARI,  1106  Strand  Street,  Christiansted,  St.  Croix,  USVI  008W 
^Present  address:  The  Smithsonian  Migratory  Bird  Center, 

National  Zoological  Park,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 

Rock  iguanas  (Cyclura  spp.)  are  reported  to  be  found  on  several  of  the  small  off-shore 
cays  of  the  southern  Bahamas  (Iverson  1978),  yet  little  is  known  of  the  distribution  or 
population  size  of  the  endemic  West  Indian  rock  iguana  on  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Banks. 
Iguana  population  decline  on  Pine  Cay,  Caicos  Islands  (Iverson  1978)  was  blamed  on  devel- 
opment, human  activity,  and  introduced  cats  and  dogs.  The  impact  of  increased  human 
activity  in  this  area,  including  hunting,  could  reduce  the  iguana  population  to  extinction  by 
the  end  of  the  next  decade.  Thus,  an  opportunistic  census  of  a rock  iguana  population  which 
has  not  been  surveyed  since  before  1971  (Ray  and  Sprunt  1971)  seemed  desirable  as  a 
benchmark  for  further  conservation  efforts.  Neither  Buden  (1981,  1987)  nor  Iverson  visited 
Iguana  Cay  during  the  period  1970-1979  and  we  know  of  no  ecological  investigations  of  this 
cay. 

Our  census  took  place  on  Iguana  Cay  on  24  July  1987  at  approximately  1500  hrs.  Iguana 
Cay,  21°  46'  N Lat,  71°  36'  W Long.,  is  a small  uninhabited,  limestone  islet,  which  is 
approximately  0.4  km  in  length  and  0.3  km  at  its  widest  point.  Iguana  Cay  has  an  area  of 
0.06  km^  (Buden  1987),  and  is  located  northeast  of  the  Windward-Going-Through  and  Joe 
Grant’s  Cay,  East  Caicos.  As  is  typical  of  the  smaller  cays  in  the  Turks  and  Caicos,  eleva- 
tion of  this  cay  is  not  more  than  3-4  meters.  The  census  consisted  of  a single,  one-way 
walking  transect  10  m wide  running  the  width  of  the  island,  east  to  west.  The  substrate 
was  open  limestone  clinker-pavement  stewn  with  limestone  slabs  and  large  rocks  with  soil 
found  only  in  the  cracks.  Vegetation  generally  was  less  than  1 m in  height.  Plant  species 
from  the  eastern  shore  to  the  center  of  the  island  were  Rhachicallis  americana,  EHthalis 
fruticosa,  Coccoloho  uvifera.  Cassia  cluseifolia,  Strumpfia  epiphyllantus,  Cyperus  sp., 
Cephalocereus  millsphaughii,  and  Coccothrinax  sp.  (Corell  and  Corell  1982). 

We  observed  8 female,  2 male  and  2 juvenile  rock  iguanas  {Cyclura  carinata).  The 
larger  iguanas  were  sexed  based  on  morphological  characters  such  as  size  (Iverson  1979) 
and  our  prior  {in  situ)  experience  with  male  and  female  rock  iguanas  {Cyclura  pingius)  of 
Anegada,  British  Virgin  Islands,  Females  appeared  to  be  slightly  shorter  in  length  than 
the  males  we  observed.  We  also  found  iguana  tracks  on  the  beach.  The  only  other  terrestrial 
vertebrates  we  encountered  in  the  transect  was  another  lizard,  Leiocephalus  psammod- 
romus. 

Ray  and  Sprunt  (1971)  suggested  that  Iguana  Cay  had  “fine  populations”  of  iguanas, 
but  no  estimate  of  Cyclura  carinata  numbers  are  known  from  Iguana  Cay,  East  Caicos. 
Field  (1986)  noted  that  nearby  Great  Sand  Cay  also  had  iguanas.  Both  reports  indicated 
periodic  hunting  of  iguanas  for  food,  and  during  our  work  in  the  Turks  and  Caicos  we  were 
also  informed  that  iguanas  at  Big  and  Little  Ambergris  Cays,  south  of  South  Caicos,  are 
taken  for  food.  Other  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  in  these  islands,  as  well  as  other 
locations  where  endemic  ground  fauna  exist.  For  example,  at  Pine  Cay  (3.64  km^),  located 
nearly  equidistant  from  Provodenciales  and  North  Caicos,  the  iguana  population  was  esti- 
mated in  1974  (Iverson  1978)  to  be  5,500.  By  1976  there  was  evidence  of  only  five  individuals 
(Buden  1987:  7).  Loss  of  habitat  and  the  effect  of  introduced  dogs  and  cats  may  have  played 
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a major  role  in  the  iguana  reduction  there.  Similar  factors  are  reducing  and  threatening 
endemic  iguana  populations  at  Anegada  (pers.  observ.).  We  recommend  additional  census 
work  at  Iguana  Cay  and  other  islets  where  iguanas  persist.  We  also  recommend  national 
recognition  of  the  status  of  this  endemic  lizard  as  threatened  in  the  southern  Bahamas  and 
the  Turks  and  Caicos  islands,  and  that  international  assistance  in  establishing  conservation 
reserves  and  parks  be  expanded. 

This  survey  was  made  possible  by  funds  provided  by  World  Wild  Fund  for  Nature-UK, 
Project  95187,  Department  of  Environment,  UK,  and  Overseas  Development  Administra- 
tion, UK.  Thanks  are  due  to  Simon  Lyster  of  World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature-UK,  Bernard 
Pauncefort  and  Royal  Robinson  of  the  Natural  Resources  Branch,  District  Commissioner 
Harry  Francis  and  Patricia  Bradley  for  coordination,  technical  information,  and  other  as- 
sistance. We  also  thank  an  annonymous  reviewer  for  critical  and  valuable  suggestions. 
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MOVEMENTS  OF  A FEMALE  BLACK  BEAR  IN  NORTHWESTERN  FLORIDA 


John  B.  Wooding, ' Stephen  M.  Shea,^  Morgan  L.  Richardson,^ 
AND  D.  Y.  Dowling^ 

Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission 
^W05  S.  Main  St.,  Gainesville,  FL  32601 
^6938  Hwy.  2321,  Panama  City,  FL  32Jf09-9338 


Natural  long  distance  movements  of  black  bears  (Ursus  americanus)  in  Florida  have 
been  documented  for  dispersing  subadult  males  and  for  adult  males  in  the  breeding  season. 
In  northcentral  Florida,  dispersal  movements  of  four  1-2  year  old  males  ranged  from  22  to 
56  km  (Wooding  and  Hardisky  1988).  Maehr  et  al.  (1988)  reported  the  movements  of  a 2 
year  old  male  that  traveled  140  km  in  southwestern  Florida.  In  the  Ocala  National  Forest, 
an  adult  male  moved  35  km  outside  of  his  normal  home  range  during  the  breeding  season 
(Wooding  and  Hardisky  1988). 

Female  black  bears  are  less  mobile  than  males.  Females  rarely  disperse  as  subadults 
(Rogers  1987),  tending  instead  to  mature  and  reproduce  in  or  adjacent  to  their  natal  home 
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range  (Alt  1978).  In  a black  bear  radio  telemetry  study  in  northcentral  Florida,  long  dis- 
tance movements  of  females  were  not  observed  (Wooding  and  Hardinsky  1988).  In  that 
study,  the  greatest  distance  between  locations  for  eight  adult  females  was  14  km  (Wooding, 
unpublished  data). 

In  this  note,  we  report  the  long  distance  movements  of  an  adult  female  black  bear  in 
the  Florida  panhandle.  The  bear  was  first  captured  as  a nuisance  animal  at  a commercial 
apiary  in  southwestern  Calhoun  County  on  27  April  1986.  She  was  eartagged,  lip-tattooed, 
and  released  at  the  capture  site  (Fig.  1).  This  was  standard  procedure  for  dealing  with 
apiary-raiding  black  bears.  On  27  December  1989,  she  was  captured  24  km  west  of  the 
initial  capture  site  in  a residential  area  of  Lynn  Haven,  Bay  County,  and  transported  back 
to  her  original  capture  site. 

In  mid-moming  the  following  day  (28  December),  a tagged  bear  was  sighted  by  M.  L. 
Richardson,  18.5  km  northwest  of  the  release  site  in  a wooded  area  of  Bayou  George  in 
Bay  County.  Based  on  the  eartags  and  the  bear’s  size,  we  think  it  was  the  same  female. 
The  sighting  was  13  km  north  of  the  Lynn  Haven  capture  site.  On  31  March  1990,  the  bear 
was  found  dead  on  U.S.  90  in  Washington  County,  77  km  northwest  of  her  first  capture, 
Cementum  annuli  counts  in  2 premolars  extracted  from  the  carcass  indicated  she  was  8 
years  old  at  the  time  of  death. 

Rogers  (1987)  reported  movements  of  92  and  107  km  for  females  in  Minnesota,  but  the 
distance  of  77  km  is  the  longest  documented  natural  movement  of  a female  black  bear  in 
Florida.  The  movement  is  also  unusual  because  it  occurred  in  the  winter  when  females 
move  only  short  distances  if  at  all  (Wooding  and  Hardisky  1988). 

The  long  distance  movements  of  females  in  Minnesota  occurred  during  the  early  fall 
when  bears  ranged  widely  in  search  of  food  (Rogers  1987).  The  movements  we  observed 
were  possibly  related  to  foraging,  but  because  they  occurred  in  the  winter  when  females 


Figure  1.  Movements  of  a female  black  bear  in  the  Florida  panhandle. 
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are  considerably  less  active  than  in  the  fall,  we  doubt  that  hunger  motivated  the  move- 
ments. 

The  movements  of  this  bear  are  difficult  to  explain,  but  we  believe  that  extensive 
habitat  alteration  may  have  been  a contributing  factor.  In  the  3.5  years  between  the  time 
of  her  initial  capture  and  her  recapture  in  Lynn  Haven,  about  9.5  km^  of  habitat  was 
clearcut  in  the  area  that  we  assume  to  have  been  her  home  range.  Habitat  alterations, 
perhaps  combined  with  human  disturbance  in  the  fall  of  1989,  may  have  encouraged  the 
movement  we  observed. 
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Fla.  Field  Nat.  20(2):  48-49,  1992. 

Florida  Bird  Records  in  American  Birds  and  Audubon  Field  Notes  1947-1989— 
Robert  W.  Loftin,  Glen  E.  Woolfenden,  and  Janet  A.  Woolfenden,  1991.  Gainesville, 
Florida  Ornithological  Society,  Special  Publication  No.  4.  99  p.— In  1978,  Margaret  C. 
Bowman  published  the  first  Special  Publication  of  the  Florida  Ornithological  Society: 
“Species  Index  to  Florida  Birds  Records  in  Audubon  Field  Notes  and  American  Birds, 
vol.  1-30,  1947-1976,”  provided  the  researcher  convenient  access  to  the  rich  body  of  infor- 
mation contained  in  those  publications.  For  the  uninitiated,  American  Birds,  like  its  pred- 
ecessor Audubon  Field  Notes,  publishes  seasonal  records  of  unusual  bird  occurrences  and 
noteworthy  trends  in  avian  populations  or  distributions. 

The  present  work,  hereafter  “Florida  Bird  Records,”  is  an  update  of  Bowman’s  volume, 
covering  13  more  years  and  adding  a two  letter  geographic  (usually  county)  code  for  all 
entries.  Covering  some  500  species,  most  mentioned  dozens  of  times  through  the  42  years 
involved,  the  index  represents  a staggering  amount  of  work.  Aside  from  brief  Introduction 
and  Methods  sections,  the  book  consists  entirely  of  species  names  followed  by  an  often 
lengthy  list  of  volume  and  page  references,  each  with  geographic  code.  Thus,  the  entire 
entry  for  one  species  is: 

Razorbill  AIca  tordai  21:410(BV);  30:828(8),  830(FR);  31:324(BV);  33:170(BW); 

34:132(FR,ES);  40:102(SL);  41:274(DA). 

While  there  is  a huge  amount  of  information  buried  in  these  codes,  it  certainly  is  not 
something  to  sit  down  with  on  a winter’s  night!  Most  birders  will  have  little,  if  any,  use 
for  this  work;  better  to  wait  for  the  annotated  list  of  Florida  birds  soon  to  be  published  by 
William  B.  Robertson,  Jr.  and  Glen  E.  Woolfenden  to  synthesize  and  evaluate  the  records 
contained  herein.  Only  ornithologists  contemplating  serious  research  on  Florida’s  birds  will 
find  Florida  Bird  Records  a necessity,  but,  for  them,  it  will  be  priceless.  Some  years  ago 
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I wrote  a summary  of  the  distribution  of  pelagic  birds  in  the  Northern  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Bowman’s  work  saved  me  many  hours  of  hand-searching  old  issues  of  American  Birds,  a 
messy  proposition  since  coverage  of  Florida’s  birdlife  is  spread  between  the  American 
Birds  Florida  and  Central  Southern  regions.  The  present  work  would  have  been  even  more 
helpful;  the  county  codes  allow  easy  differentiation  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  reports  from  Atlantic 
ones. 

For  a work  of  this  type,  the  two  key  characters  are  accuracy  and  ease  of  use.  As  a test 
of  the  former,  I checked  Florida  Bird  Records  against  my  own  card  file  for  a sample  35 
records  of  a dozen  species  of  seabirds  in  the  mid“1980’s.  Each  was  flawlessly  included  in 
Florida  Bird  Records,  even  those  published  in  American  Birds  out  of  correct  taxonomic 
sequence.  While  there  may  be  errors  lurking  in  any  work  of  this  sort,  I conclude  that  they 
must  be  few,  indeed,  in  Florida  Bird  Records.  I did  receive  a notice  from  one  of  the  authors 
pointing  out  that  the  two-letter  code  for  Marion  County  is  incorrectly  rendered  in  an 
introductory  table. 

As  printed-on-paper  indices  go,  Florida  Bird  Records  is  not  hard  to  use,  though  a state 

map  indicating  county  boundaries  would  be  welcome.  Layout  and  tjqse  style  are  sensible 
enough.  The  authors’  methods  are  adequately  described  in  the  Introduction.  The  section 
labelled  Methods  might  better  be  called  “aggravating  problems  we  had  to  deal  with.” 
Surely,  though,  the  authors  deserve  a couple  of  pages  to  let  off  steam  about  difficulties  and 
frustrations  they  had  to  surmount,  and  the  section  is  of  use  in  understanding  the  nature 
of  decisions  they  had  to  make. 

Nonetheless,  this  publication  would  be  more  useful  if  accompanied  by  a computer  disk, 
written  using  one  of  many  widely  available  and  not  especially  difficult-to-use  database 
programs,  such  as  dBASE  III.  In  fact,  one  can  be  virtually  certain  that  the  book  was 
prepared  using  some  such  database.  If  Florida  Bird  Records  were  in  such  a machine-read- 
able format,  searching  for  records  of,  say,  warblers  from  extreme  southern  Florida  would 
only  require  asking  the  computer  to  display  records  where  the  common  name  includes 
“warbler,”  and  the  county  code  is  DA,  BW,  or  CO  {ie.  Dade,  Broward,  or  Collier).  Perhaps 
such  a disk  could  be  included  as  an  option  with  the  forthcoming  Robertson  and  Woolfenden 
annotated  list.  In  the  meantime,  academic  and  museum  libraries,  and  a tiny  handful  of 
personal  libraries  will  find  the  printed  version  essential,  and  a bargain  at  $8.00.— Charles 
D.  Duncan,  Institute  for  Field  Ornithology,  University  of  Maine  at  Machias,  9 O’Brien 
Avenue,  Machias,  Maine  04654. 
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FIELD  OBSERVATIONS 

Fla.  Field  Nat.  20(2):  50-56,  1992. 


Fall  Report:  September-November  1991. — The  observations  listed  here  are  based  on 
accounts  of  rare  birds  and  unusual  numbers  of  birds  reported  to  the  Florida  Ornithological 
Society  (FOS)  Field  Observation  Committee,  whose  names  and  addresses  appear  at  the 
end  of  this  report.  The  observations  are  not  subjected  to  a thorough  evaluation  and  formal 
peer  review  and  thus  must  be  considered  tentative  pending  further  review.  We  encourage 
observers  to  report  their  sightings  to  the  FOS  Records  Committee  (c/o  Jocelyn  Lee  Baker, 
Secretary,  851  N.  Surf  Rd.,  #302,  Hollywood,  Florida  33019)  for  formal  consideration. 
We  also  encourage  observers  to  prepare  formal  notes  and  articles  to  describe  extremely 
rare  and  unusual  sightings. 

Several  conventions  are  used  to  save  space.  The  first  name  of  contributors  is  ab- 
breviated in  the  accounts  of  individual  species;  full  names  of  contributors  are  presented  at 
the  end  of  the  report.  The  common  names  of  species  are  used  exclusively.  Persons  in- 
terested in  scientific  names  should  consult  AOU  (1983.  Checklist  of  the  North  American 
Birds,  6th  ed.,  Washington  D.C.,  Am.  Ornithol.  Union)  and  revisions  published  in  The 
Auk.  Other  abbreviations  used  occasionally  are:  imm.,  immature;  m.  obs.,  many  observers; 
NM,  national  monument;  NP,  national  park;  NS,  national  seashore;  NWR,  national  wildlife 
refuge;  SP,  state  park;  SRA,  state  recreation  area;  WMA,  wildlife  management  area,  and 
S,  W,  N,  E,  etc.  for  compass  headings.  Unless  necessary  to  clarify  the  location,  the  counties 
of  named  locations  are  omitted. 

The  FOS  Field  Observation  Committee  would  like  to  thank  everyone  who  contributed 
information.  Please  bring  any  unusual  observations  not  reported  here  to  the  attention  of 
Jim  Cox,  compiler.  The  deadline  for  the  submission  of  records  to  regional  compilers  is  two 
weeks  after  the  close  of  each  period.  Reporting  periods  are  “Fall”  (September-November), 
“Winter”  (December-February),  “Spring”  (March-May),  and  “Summer”  (June- August). 

Summary  of  the  Fall  Season 

The  heavy  rains  of  early  summer  and  spring  gave  way  to  much  drier  conditions  this 
fall.  Water  levels  in  many  areas  appeared  to  peak  at  the  beginning  of  August  and  then 
decline  slowly  throughout  the  fall.  In  response  to  declining  water  levels  in  southwest 
Florida,  Wood  Storks  began  to  aggregate  at  traditional  colony  sites  in  late  fall  and  initiated 
nesting  by  early  December,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  normal  sequence  of  this  area. 
Declining  water  levels  in  lakes  in  central  Florida  sent  Snail  Kites  moving  south  by  late 
October  and  early  November. 

Strong  weather  fronts  produced  some  good  concentrations  of  migrants  in  north  and 
central  Florida,  but  similar  concentrations  were  not  noted  for  south  Florida.  Numerous 
migrating  songbirds  were  reported  from  areas  of  the  panhandle  on  3 and  20  September. 
There  were  also  several  coincidental  reports  of  western  species  (e.g..  Western  Kingbird, 
Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher)  in  the  Big  Bend  area  following  a strong  weather  front  on  11 
October.  A weather  front  on  30  October  brought  several  pelagic  species  close  to  shore  at 
Canaveral  National  Seashore. 

There  were  a couple  of  very  unusual  bird  sightings  that  deserve  special  mention.  A 
Myiodynastes  flycatcher  was  reported  at  St.  Marks  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on  12  October 
and  attracted  birders  from  everywhere.  However,  the  bird  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  be 
seen  by  more  than  a handful  of  people,  nor  could  its  identity  be  confirmed.  A Brown-chested 
Martin  was  reported  in  Palm  Beach  County  on  24  October,  and  details  have  been  submitted 
to  the  FOS  Records  Committee  for  further  review.  If  accepted,  this  would  be  the  first 
state  record,  and  second  North  American  record,  for  this  species. 
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Species  Accounts 

Pacific  Loon:  1 at  Gulf  Islands  NS  (fide  D.  Canterbury)  on  27  Oct;  1 near  St.  George 
Island  (Franklin  Co.)  on  29  Nov  (L.  Atherton). 

Eared  Grebe:  1 at  Okaloosa  Co.  sewage  treatment  plant  on  26  Oct  (D.  Ware);  1 at 
sewage  treatment  plant  S of  Tallahassee  from  7 Nov  through  end  of  season  (J. 
Cavanagh);  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  from  23  Nov  through  end  of  season  (D.  Emkalns,  W. 
Winton). 

CoRY’S  Shearwater:  pelagic  trip  off  Cape  Canaveral  turned  up  6 on  8 Sep  (H.  Robinson, 
B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  other  reports  from  Canaveral  NS  include  3 on  24  Oct,  4 on  25 
Oct,  1 on  30  Oct,  and  1 on  19  Nov  (H.  Robinson). 

Audubon’S  Shearwater:  several  sightings  near  Canaveral  NS  (H.  Robinson):  1 on  25 
Oct,  2 on  30  Oct,  and  1 on  21  Nov,  rarely  seen  from  shore. 

Band-rumped  Storm-Petrel:  2 at  Canaveral  NS  on  30  Oct,  moving  ahead  of  strong 
weather  front  (H.  Robinson). 

Northern  Gannet:  numbers  along  Canaveral  NS  peaked  at  1050  on  9 Nov  (H.  Robin- 
son). 

American  White  Pelican:  8 at  Paynes  Prairie  SP  on  7 Nov  (J.  Weimer),  second  record 
for  Alachua  Co;  none  seen  along  SW  Gulf  coast  this  fall  where  several  flocks  are  usually 
found  (T.  Below). 

Brown  Pelican:  1 imm.  S of  Bartow  (Polk  Co.)  on  11  Oct;  unusual  inland  (H.  Robinson). 

Magnificant  Frigatebird:  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  on  20  Nov  (B.  Neville),  rare  this 
late  outside  of  S Florida. 

Roseate  Spoonbill:  imm.  at  Porter  Island  (Wakulla  Co.)  on  4 Sep  (A.  Rudloe);  1 at 
M-K  Ranch  (Gulf  Co.)  on  13  Sep  (H.  Stevenson,  J.  Stevenson);  111  at  Merritt  Island 
NWR  on  27  Sep  (H.  Robinson);  imm.  at  Otter  Lake  (Wakulla  Co.)  on  30  Sep  (J.  Rein- 
man). 

Great  Blue  Heron,  white  morph:  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  on  30  Nov  (B.  Neville,  D. 
Emkalns),  rare  this  far  N. 

Greater  Flamingo:  up  to  27  reported  at  Everglades  NP  through  6 Nov  (fide  D.  Canter- 
bury). 

Chilean  Flamingo:  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  through  Oct  (H.  Robinson);  second  escapee 
in  Florida. 

Fulvous  Whistling-Duck:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  6 Oct  (D.  Emkalns,  B.  Neville), 
rare  in  panhandle. 

Greater  White-fronted  Goose:  13  at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  20  Oct  (D.  Emkalns,  W. 
Winton). 

Canada  Goose:  1 on  Lake  Huntington  (Bay  Co.)  for  last  2 weeks  of  Nov  (M.  Morse,  A. 
Parker). 

Snow  Goose:  13  at  Zellwood  (Orange  Co.)  on  6 Nov  (H.  Robinson);  5 along  1-75  in  Sumter 
Co.  on  10  Nov  (W.  Goltin,  A.  Ivey);  blue  morph  at  St.  George  Island  SP  (Franklin  Co.) 
on  11  Nov  (D.  Emkalns,  B.  Neville,  W.  Winton);  blue  morph  at  Cedar  Key  Airport 
(Levy  Co.)  on  15  Nov  (D.  Henderson). 

Brant:  1 at  Marco  Island  (Collier  Co.)  from  22  Nov  through  early  mid-Dec  (B.  Anderson, 
T.  Below,  J.  Douglas),  first  record  for  co.;  1 at  Sebastian  (Indian  River  Co.)  from  22 
Nov  through  end  of  season  (1.  Weighley). 

Ringed-necked  Duck:  1 near  Snake  Road  in  W Broward  Co.  on  18  Oct  (J.  Baker,  E. 
Rosenberg),  early. 

Redhead:  female  at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  28  Sep  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns),  somewhat  early. 

Oldsquaw:  1 near  Parrish  (Manatee  Co.)  on  18  Nov  (J.  Boettcher);  1 at  Canaveral  NS  on 
27  Nov  (H.  Robinson). 

Black  Scoter:  1 at  Hollywood  Beach  (Broward  Co.)  from  14  to  29  Nov  (J.  Baker,  J. 
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Simard);  1 at  John  Lloyd  SP  (Broward  Co.)  on  21  Nov  (J.  Baker);  172  at  Canaveral  NS 
on  27  Nov  (H.  Robinson). 

Surf  Scoter:  1 at  Canaveral  NS  on  30  Oct  (H.  Robinson). 

White-winged  Scoter:  1 at  Canaveral  NS  on  29  Oct  and  5 Nov  (H.  Robinson). 
Bufflehead:  female  at  Ft.  Walton  Beach  sewage  treatment  plant  on  21  Sep  (B.  Neville, 
D.  Emkalns),  early. 

Hooded  Merganser:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  28  Sep  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns),  early. 
Ruddy  Duck:  68  at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  14  Nov  (J.  Reinman),  large  number  for  refuge. 
Black-shouldered  Kite:  2 adults  near  Osprey  (Sarasota  Co.)  on  20  Oct  (R.  Dye);  1 W 
of  Melbourne  (Brevard  Co.)  on  19  Nov  (B.  Brown). 

Snail  Kite:  1 at  Lake  Henderson  (Citrus  Co.)  on  6 Nov  (D.  Crowe);  numbers  at  lakes  in 
Highlands,  Polk  and  Osceola  cos.  dwindled  to  lone  individuals  by  late  Oct,  early  Nov 
(m.  obs.);  2 at  Corkscrew  Swamp  Sanctuary  (Collier  Co.)  on  2 Nov  (J.  Carlson,  m.  obs.); 
1 at  Mcllvane  Marsh  (Collier  Co.)  on  3 Nov  (G.  Fisher),  new  area. 

Swallow-tailed  Kite:  1 in  Lee  Co.  on  8 Oct  (R.  Wooster),  late. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk:  40  at  Bill  Baggs  Cape  Florida  SR  A (Dade  Co.)  on  31  Oct  (P. 

Timmer,  P.  Fellers),  good  number  for  this  late  date. 

Red-tailed  Hawk:  “Harlan’s”  variety  seen  at  M-K  Ranch  (Gulf  Co.)  on  14  Nov  (J. 
Cavanagh);  “Krider’s”  variety  seen  at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  11  Nov  (D.  Emkalns,  B. 
Neville,  W.  Winton). 

Short-tailed  Hawk:  1 regularly  seen  at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  from  7 Sep  to  12 
Oct  (P.  Fellers,  m.  obs.). 

Yellow  Rail:  1 at  Paynes  Prairie  SP  on  16  Oct  (W.  Adams,  K.  Patton);  white  wing 
patches  observed  as  bird  was  flushed. 

Limpkin:  increased  numbers  reported  at  Corkscrew  Swamp  Sanctuary  (Collier  Co.)  along 
with  an  increased  abundance  of  apple  snails  (T.  Below). 

Sandhill  Crane:  1 near  M-K  Ranch  (Gulf  Co.)  on  13  Sep  (H.  Stevenson,  J.  Stevenson), 
rare  W of  Apalachicola  River;  3 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  27  Nov  (J.  Reinman). 

Lesser  Golden  Plover:  1 at  sewage  treatment  plant  S of  Tallahassee  on  28  Sep  (D. 
Emkalns,  B.  Neville);  24  at  Zellwood  (Orange  Co.)  on  6 Nov,  large  number  for  this  late 
date  (H.  Robinson);  2 W of  Chiefland  (Levy  Co.)  on  21  Nov  (D.  Henderson,  B.  Witman) 
with  1 seen  the  next  day  (m.  obs.). 

American  Avocet:  205  at  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.)  on  10  Nov  (P.  Fellers,  D.  Ford); 
1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  from  26  Oct  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns,  W.  Winton)  through  end  of 
season. 

Black-necked  Stilt:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  14  Nov  (C.  Gidden)  and  21  Nov  (D. 

Emkalns,  W.  Winton),  seen  through  Dec,  irregular  in  area. 

Upland  Sandpiper:  1 at  Zellwood  (Orange  Co.)  on  7 Sep  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns). 
Baird’S  Sandpiper:  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  on  1 Sep  (H.  Robinson);  1 at  sewage 
treatment  pond  S of  Tallahassee  on  9 Sep  (N.  Warner). 

Pectoral  Sandpiper:  3 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  11  Nov  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns,  W. 
Winton),  late  to  leave. 

Curlew  Sandpiper:  1 near  Belle  Glade  (Palm  Beach  Co.)  on  2 Nov  (G.  Hunter,  H. 

Langridge). 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper:  1 at  sewage  treatment  pond  S of  Tallahassee  on  5 Sep  (N. 
Warner,  J.  Cavanagh). 

WILSON’S  Phalarope:  1 at  sewage  treatment  plant  S of  Tallahassee  on  5 Sep  and  again 
on  28  Oct  (D.  Emkalns). 

Red-necked  Phalarope:  1 found  on  pelagic  trip  from  Cape  Canaveral  on  8 Sep  (H. 

Robinson);  1 at  Canaveral  NS  on  23  Sep  and  29  Oct  (H.  Robinson). 

Red  Phalarope:  2 at  Canaveral  NS  on  23  Oct  and  3 on  28  Oct  (H.  Robinson);  9 seen  on 
pelagic  trip  from  Carabelle  (Franklin  Co.)  on  17  Nov  (m.  obs.). 

Long-billed  Curlew:  1 at  Lanark  Village  (Franklin  Co.)  on  9 Sep  (J.  Cavanagh). 
American  Woodcock:  1 S of  Newport  (Wakulla  Co.)  on  27  Sep  (C.  Gidden). 
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POMARINE  Jaeger:  4679  seen  at  Canaveral  NS  from  23  Oct  to  29  Nov;  numbers  peaked 
at  1073  on  30  Oct  ahead  of  a strong  weather  front  (H.  Robinson),  mostly  in  flocks  of 
3-15  birds  (B.  Neville,  D,  Emkalns). 

Parasitic  Jaeger:  imm.  offshore  of  Atlantic  Beach  (Duval  Co.)  on  8 Sep  (C.  Hough); 
total  of  1591  observed  off  Canaveral  NS  from  23  Oct  to  29  Nov  with  numbers  peaking 
at  251  on  27  Nov  (H.  Robinson). 

Long-tailed  Jaeger:  1 at  Canaveral  NS  on  24  Oct  and  15  Nov  (H.  Robinson);  1 near 
University  of  Central  Florida  campus  (Orange  Co.)  on  11  Sep  (B.  Pranty),  first  inland 
record. 

Franklin’S  Gull:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  13  Oct  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns,  W.  Winton); 

2 at  Okaloosa  co.  sewage  treatment  plant  on  20  Nov  (M.  Esther). 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull:  1 at  Ward's  Bank  (Duval  Co.)  on  23  Oct  (N.  Warner)  with 
6 seen  later  on  26  Oct  (S.  Buettner);  1 at  Canaveral  NS  on  29  Oct  (H.  Robinson);  1 at 
Ponce  Inlet  (Volusia  Co.)  on  27  Nov  (H.  Robinson);  2 adults  at  landfill  near  Pompano 
Beach  (Broward  Co.)  on  30  Nov  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  on 
30  Nov  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns). 

Black-legged  Kittiwake:  reports  from  Canaveral  NS  include  1 on  24  Oct,  2 on  29  Oct, 
1 on  30  Oct  and  1 on  27  and  29  Nov  (H.  Robinson),  mostly  moving  S;  imm.  between 
Dog  and  St.  George  Island  (Franklin  Co.)  on  17  Nov  (m.  obs.). 

Gull-billed  Tern:  1 at  Marco  Island  on  8 and  22  Nov  (T.  Below),  infrequent  in  area. 
Caspian  Tern:  235  at  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.)  on  21  Sep;  twdce  the  usual  number  (P. 
Fellers). 

Sandwich  Tern:  16  at  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.)  on  21  Sep;  large  inland  number  (P. 

Fellers). 

Common  Tern:  hundreds  off  Cape  San  Bias  (Gulf  Co.)  on  28  Sep  (D.  Emkalns,  B.  Neville), 
many  imms. 

Foster’s  Tern:  900  at  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.)  on  21  Sep;  extremely  large  number 
(P.  Fellers). 

Bridled  Tern:  1 seen  on  pelagic  trip  off  Cape  Canaveral  on  8 Sep  (H.  Robinson). 
White-winged  Dove:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  11  Nov  (R.  Ballman)  and  23  Nov  (B. 

Neville,  D.  Emkalns,  m.  obs.). 

Key  West  Quail-Dove:  1 at  Bill  Baggs  Cape  Florida  SR  A (Dade  Co.)  on  18,  19  Oct  (P. 
Smith). 

Eurasian  Collared-Dove:  25  in  Orlando  on  21  Oct  (D.  Freeman),  increasing  in  area. 
Black-billed  Cuckoo;  1 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  11  Oct  (H.  Robinson). 
Black-hooded  Parakeet:  flock  of  20  on  Anastasia  Island  (St.  Johns  Co.)  on  16  Nov  (P. 
Powell),  new  area. 

Monk  Parakeet;  5 on  Anastasia  Island  (St.  Johns  Co.)  on  16  Nov  (P.  Powell),  new  area. 
Groove-billed  Ani:  6 near  Lanark  Village  (Franklin  Co.)  on  20  Oct  (J.  Cox,  K.  NeSmith, 
D.  Mehlman);  1 at  M-K  Ranch  (Gulf  Co.)  on  16  Nov  (S.  Arbery). 

Whip-poor-will:  1 calling  at  Archbold  Biological  Station  (Highlands  Co.)  on  20  Sept  (G. 
Woolfenden,  R.  Bowman). 

Rufous  Hummingbird:  1 in  Ft.  Lauderdale  on  15  Oct  (E.  Sisler);  female  sighted  in 

Panama  City  on  23  Nov  (B.  Cummings,  H.  Loftin,  T.  Menart),  in  same  area  where  1 
has  been  seen  for  the  past  3 winters. 

Vermilion  Flycatcher:  male  at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  19  Nov  (M.  Wisenbaker). 
Myiodynastes  flycatcher:  a streaked  or  sulphur-bellied  flycatcher  was  seen  at  St.  Marks 
NWR  on  12  Oct  (N.  Warner,  B.  Neville,  C.  Christen,  R.  Christen).  The  bird  had  no 
apparent  yellow  on  the  underside,  the  throat  lacked  obvious  streaking,  and  2 malar 
streaks  formed  a fi^’ame  about  the  throat. 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher:  1 at  Cedar  Key  on  18  Sep  (D.  Henderson). 
Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher:  1 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  7 Sep  (P.  Timmer, 
C,  Geanangel,  m.  obs.);  1 at  Alum  Bluff  Preserve  (Liberty  Co.)  on  20  Sep  (J.  Cox);  1 
banded  at  Casey  Key  (Sarasota  Co.)  on  26  Sep  (S.  Stedman,  A.  Stedman). 
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Least  Flycatcher:  1 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  25  Sep,  seen  with  2 Acadians 
(H.  Robinson,  W.  Biggs);  1 near  Wakulla  Beach  (St.  Marks  NWR,  Wakulla  Co.)  on  14 
Sep  (N.  Warner). 

Willow  Flycatcher:  1 calling  at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  21  Sep  (D.  Morrow). 

Western  Kingbird:  1 at  Cedar  Key  on  12  Sep  (D.  Henderson,  B.  Muschlitz);  1 at 
Alligator  Point  (Franklin  Co.)  on  12  Oct  (J.  Cox,  K.  NeSmith);  1 at  Ft.  Meade  (Polk 
Co.)  on  2 Nov  (D.  Ford,  C.  Ford);  2 NE  of  Brighton  (Okeechobee  Co.)  on  8 Nov  (M. 
McMillan,  R.  Yosef)- 

Eastern  Kingbird:  400  roosting  at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  8 Sep  (N.  Warner). 
ScissoR-TAiLED  FLYCATCHER:  1 at  Alligator  Point  (Franklin  Co.)  on  12  Oct  (J.  Cox,  K. 
NeSmith);  1 at  Ft.  Meade  (Polk  Co.)  on  2 Nov  (D.  Ford,  C.  Ford);  2 adults  at  Cedar 
Key  on  12  Nov  (D.  Cimbaro,  m.  obs.). 

Brown-chested  Martin:  1 reported  along  Brown’s  Farm  Road  (Palm  Beach  Co.)  on  24 
Oct  (H.  Langridge,  G.  Hunter),  details  sent  to  FOS  records  committee. 

Purple  Martin:  6 near  Panama  City  on  15  Nov  (R.  Ingram,  A.  Ingram),  extremely  late. 
Cliff  Swallow:  1 with  barn  swallows  at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  28  Sep  (B.  Neville,  D. 
Emkalns). 

Scrub  Jay:  1 at  Crystal  Lake  (Broward  Co.)  on  10  Sep  (J.  Baker,  G.  Myer),  first  report 
from  area  in  6 years. 

Winter  Wren:  independent  reports  of  1 near  Niceville  (Okaloosa  Co.)  on  2 Nov  (B. 
McKenney,  J.  Crowther). 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher:  122  at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  11  Oct  (H.  Robinson), 
high  number. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet:  1 in  Tallahassee  on  12  Oct  (J.  Cox),  early. 

Veery:  late  bird  banded  at  Casey  Key  (Sarasota  Co.)  on  26  Nov  (S.  Stedman,  A.  Sted- 
man). 

American  Pipit:  1 at  St.  George  Island  SP  (Franklin  Co.)  on  6 Oct  (D.  Emkalns,  B. 
Neville);  1 at  Cape  San  Bias  (Gulf  Co.)  on  26  Oct  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns,  W.  Winton), 
rare  in  recent  years. 

Philadelphia  Vireo:  1 at  Gulfbreeze  (Santa  Rosa  Co.)  on  21  Sep  (B.  Neville,  D.  Em- 
kalns); 1 banded  at  Casey  Key  (Sarasota  Co.)  on  9 Oct  (S.  Stedman,  A.  Stedman);  2 at 
Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  20  Oct  (H.  Robinson). 

Blue-winged  Warbler:  1 at  St.  George  Island  SP  (Franklin  Co.)  on  2 Sep  (D.  Emkalns, 
B.  Neville);  1 at  FSU  Dairy  Farm  (Leon  Co.)  on  13  Sep  (J.  Cavanagh);  1 at  St.  Marks 
NWR  on  21  Sep  (A.  Thompson)  and  28  Sep  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  2 at  Saddle  Creek 
Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  29  Sep  and  5 Oct  (P.  Timmer,  P.  Fellers,  C.  Geanangel). 
Golden-winged  Warbler:  earliest  report  comes  from  Casey  Key  (Sarasota  Co.)  on  29 
Aug  (S.  Stedman,  A.  Stedman);  1 at  St.  George  Island  SP  (Franklin  Co.)  on  3 and  20 
Sep  (J.  Cavanagh);  3 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  29  Sep  and  5 and  6 Oct  (C. 
Geanangel,  P.  Fellers,  P.  Timmer). 

Vermivora  hybird:  “Brewster’s  warbler”  at  Avon  Park  Bombing  Range  (Polk  Co.)  on  27 
Sep  (D.  Ford). 

Orange-crowned  Warbler:  several  at  St.  George  Island  SP  (Franklin  Co.)  on  26  Oct 
(B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns,  W.  Winton),  earliest  report. 

Cape  May  Warbler:  1 at  St.  George  Island  SP  (Franklin  Co.)  on  20  Sep  (J.  Cavanagh); 

1 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  6 Oct  (P.  Fellers,  C.  Geanangel). 
Black-throated  Blue  Warbler:  21  at  Merritt  Island  NWR  on  27  Sep  (H.  Robinson); 

13  at  Bill  Baggs  Cape  Florida  SRA  (Dade  Co.)  on  31  Oct  (P.  Fellers,  P.  Timmer). 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler:  2 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  22  Sep  (P. 
Fellers,  P.  Timmer),  early. 

Blackpoll  Warbler:  586  killed  at  LORAN  tower  in  Jonathan  Dickinson  SP  (Martin 
Co.)  on  8 Oct  (R.  Roberts,  C.  Tamborski). 
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Cerulean  Warbler:  1 at  St.  George  Island  SP  (Franklin  Co.)  on  2 Sep  (D.  Emkalns, 
B.  Neville). 

Black-and-white  Warbler:  1 at  St.  George  Island  SP  (Franklin  Co.)  on  15  Sep  (B. 
Neville,  D.  Emkalns),  early. 

American  Redstart:  large  numbers  (200  ±)  seen  on  pelagic  trip  out  of  Cape  Canaveral 
on  8 Sep  (D.  Emkalns,  B.  Neville);  40  at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  11  Oct  (H. 

Robinson),  high  number. 

Connecticut  Warbler:  5 killed  at  LORAN  tower  in  Jonathan  Dickinson  SP  (Martin 
Co.)  on  8 Oct  (R.  Roberts,  C.  Tamborski). 

Canada  Warbler:  1 at  St  George  Island  SP  (Franklin  Co.)  on  20  Sep  (J.  Cavanaugh); 
1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  21  Sep  (A.  Thompson);  2 at  Fort  Pickens  NM  on  2 Sep  (B. 
Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  1 at  Ft.  George  Island  (Duval  Co.)  on  13  Oct  (S.  Buettner). 
Bay-breasted  Warbler:  1 at  St.  George  Island  SP  (Franklin  Co.)  on  20  Sep  (J. 
Cavanagh). 

Mourning  Warbler:  imm.  or  female  at  San  Felasco  Hammock  SP  (Alacua  Co.)  on  14 
Oct  (M.  Lysinger,  A.  Kent),  Alachua  Co.  record. 

WILSON’S  Warbler:  especially  numerous  this  fall:  1 banded  at  Casey  Key  (Sarasota  Co.) 
on  12  Sep  (S.  Stedman,  A.  Stedman);  1 at  St.  George  Island  SP  (Franklin  Co.)  on  28 
Sep  and  6 Oct  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns),  both  were  males;  male  at  Cedar  Key  on  14  Oct 
(D.  Henderson);  1 in  Winter  Haven  (Polk  Co.)  on  14  and  16  Oct  (P.  Fellers);  1 at  Saddle 
Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  20  Oct  (H.  Robinson);  male  at  University  of  Florida  Campus 
on  13  Nov  (D.  Wenny);  1 in  N Jacksonville  on  28  Nov  (R.  Rowan). 

Scarlet  Tanager:  6 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  7 Oct,  large  number  for  area 
(H.  Robinson). 

Dickcissel:  1 at  M-K  Ranch  (Gulf  Co.)  on  16  and  30  Nov  (S.  Arbery,  B.  Cooper,  L. 
Cooper). 

Indigo  Bunting:  record  numbers  banded  at  Casey  Key  (Sarasota  Co.)  this  fall  (S.  Sted- 
man, A.  Stedman). 

Fox  Sparrow:  imm.  in  S.  Jacksonville  on  25  Nov  (J.  Cocke). 

Clay-colored  Sparrow:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  20  Oct  (D.  Emkalns,  W.  Winton); 

imm.  at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  21  Nov  (J.  Cavanagh). 

Grasshopper  Sparrow:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  11  Nov  (D.  Emkalns,  B.  Neville,  W. 
Winton). 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  19  Oct  (D.  Emkalns). 

Sharp-tailed  Sparrow:  1 at  Ft.  Walton  Beach  sewage  treatment  plant  on  21  Sep  (D. 
Emkalns,  B.  Neville),  early. 

White-crowned  Sparrow:  1 at  St.  Mark’s  NWR  on  24  Oct  (J.  Cavanagh);  2 imms.  in 
N Jacksonville  on  28  Nov  (R.  Rowan);  imm.  at  Canaveral  NS  on  29  Oct  and  5 Nov  (H. 
Robinson). 

Dark-eyed  Junco:  1 in  Gainesville  from  8-10  Nov  (B.  Muschlitz),  rare  in  recent  years. 
Bobolink:  2 imms./females  at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  21  Sep  (C.  Gidden);  1 at  Bill  Baggs 
Cape  Florida  SRA  (Dade  Co.)  on  22  Sep  (J.  Baker,  B.  English);  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR 
on  1 Nov  (D.  Morrow). 

Shiny  Cowbird:  flock  of  9 at  Okaloosa  Co.  sewage  treatment  plant  on  12  Nov  (D.  Ware). 
Rusty  Blackbird:  female  at  sewage  treatment  plant  S of  Tallahassee  on  7 Nov  (J. 

Cavanagh). 

Brewer’S  Blackbird:  1 banded  at  Casey  Key  (Sarasota  Co.)  on  10  Nov  (S.  Stedman, 
A.  Stedman). 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird:  male  at  Cedar  Key  (Levy  Co.)  from  16-19  Sep  (D.  Hender- 
son), fourth  consecutive  year  that  one  has  shown  up  at  this  feeder;  male  at  Guana  River 
SP  (St.  Johns  Co.)  from  21-25  Sep  (P.  Powell);  male  S of  Bartow  on  2 and  20  Oct  (H. 
Robinson);  1 at  Marco  Island  on  6 Nov  (J.  Douglas,  L.  Douglas);  1 at  Corkscrew  Swamp 
Sanctuary  on  7 Nov  (m.  obs.). 
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USE  OF  NEST  BOXES  BY  THE  FLORIDA  KESTREL^ 

Robert  W.  Loftin 
University  of  North  Florida 
Jp567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.,  S. 

Jacksonville y Florida  32216 

Abstract. — ^From  1978  to  1984,  the  Duval  Audubon  Society  monitored  nest  boxes  for 
kestrels  in  Clay  and  Putnam  counties,  Florida.  In  164  opportunities,  kestrels  produced  41 
nests.  Fifty-three  kestrels  are  known  to  have  fledged  from  16  nests.  If  kestrels  were 
already  present  in  an  area  they  would  use  the  nest  boxes.  However,  kestrels  were  not 
attracted  to  new  areas  by  placement  of  the  nest  boxes.  Nest  boxes  placed  in  longleaf 
pine/turkey  oak  habitat  were  used  more  frequently  and  had  more  young  fledge  from  them 
than  nest  boxes  placed  in  or  near  pastures.  European  Starlings  were  the  most  important 
competitor  for  the  use  of  nest  boxes.  Results  of  this  study  suggest  that  placing  nest  boxes 
in  pastures  or  areas  where  kestrels  are  not  already  present  may  not  be  effective  in  increas- 
ing kestrel  populations  in  Florida. 

The  Southeastern  American  Kestrel  (Falco  sparverius  paulus)  is 
classified  as  “threatened”  by  the  Florida  Council  on  Rare  and  En- 
dangered Plants  and  Animals  (Wiley  1978).  Hoffman  (1983)  documented 
an  85%  decline  in  breeding  kestrels  in  Alachua  and  Levy  counties  since 
1940.  In  most  other  parts  of  their  range,  both  inside  and  outside  Florida, 
the  decline  has  also  been  serious  (Imhof  1976).  Kestrels  formerly  ranged 
throughout  Florida,  except  on  the  Lower  Keys  (Howell  1932),  but  the 
subspecies  has  now  been  extirpated  over  most  of  its  former  range  (Wool- 
fenden  and  Robertson,  in  press).  Pesticides  have  impacted  many  raptors, 
and  are  known  to  cause  reproductive  failure  in  captive  kestrels  deliber- 
ately dosed  with  high  levels  of  organochlorides  (Porter  and  Wiemeyer 
1969),  but  wild  kestrels  nesting  in  Florida  do  not  seem  to  have  high  levels 
of  pesticide  residues  in  their  eggs  (Hoffman  1983).  Lack  of  habitat  is  the 
most  probable  cause  of  the  decline,  but  foraging  habitat  such  as  pastures 
and  roadsides  is  abundant  in  Florida.  Therefore,  the  lack  of  suitable 


^This  paper  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Jack  (“Virg”)  Markgraf,  who  first 
encouraged  the  Duval  Audubon  Society  to  undertake  this  project. 
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nesting  cavities  has  been  suspected  to  be  the  limiting  factor  for  kestrels 
in  Florida  (Hoffman  1983). 

Several  authors  have  suggested  that  nest  boxes  might  be  an  effective 
way  to  augment  shrinking  populations  of  this  falcon  (Wiley  1978, 
Hoffman  1983,  Bohall-Wood  and  Collopy  1986).  Kestrels  readily  accepted 
boxes  in  other  parts  of  their  range  (Hamerstrom  et  al.  1973,  Bloom  and 
Hawks  1983,  Spicer  and  Field  1975).  To  examine  this  in  Florida,  the 
Duval  Audubon  Society  maintained  boxes  for  kestrels  for  eight  years, 
from  1977  to  1984.  The  goals  of  the  project  were:  (1)  to  increase  the 
kestrel  population  by  providing  nest  sites,  (2)  to  learn  about  kestrel  man- 
agement in  Florida,  and  (3)  to  gather  information  about  kestrel  breeding 
behavior  and  basic  biology. 


Methods 

Clay  County  was  selected  as  the  nearest  area  to  Jacksonville  where  kestrels  were 
breeding  (Sam  Grimes  and  Joyce  Williams,  pers.  comm.)  In  January  of  1977  I assisted  the 
Duval  Audubon  Society  in  erecting  25  boxes  along  a continuous  route  across  the  county 
from  just  south  of  Orange  Park  through  Penney  Farms  and  ending  at  Grandin,  just  across 
the  line  into  Putnam  County.  We  secured  the  permission  of  the  landowners  and  placed  the 
boxes  3.5  to  4 m high  in  lone  trees  in  pastures  and  on  the  edges  of  pastures.  Starting  in 
1978,  we  placed  boxes  in  longleaf  pine  (Pinus  palustris)/turkey  oak  (Quercus  laevis)  sand- 
hill habitat  in  Gold  Head  Branch  State  Park. 

Boxes  were  constructed  from  standard  pine  lumber  in  two  sizes  to  ascertain  which  size 
was  best  for  kestrels.  One  box  was  based  on  10-inch  (25-cm)  lumber  and  the  other  on  8-inch 
(20-cm)  lumber.  Both  boxes  were  about  38  cm  deep  with  a 7.6  cm  diameter  hole.  Boxes 
were  placed  in  three  types  of  habitat  (pastures,  edges  of  pastures,  and  sandhills)  to  test 
which  was  best  for  kestrels.  Pasture  boxes  were  placed  in  lone  trees  in  the  middle  of  a 
pasture.  Edge  boxes  were  placed  on  the  edge  of  a pasture  (entrance  facing  the  pasture) 
with  woods  behind.  Sandhill  boxes  were  placed  in  open  longleaf  pine/turkey  oak  associa- 
tions. At  the  beginning  of  the  project  most  boxes  were  pasture  boxes  because  we  assumed 
that  by  providing  nest  sites  where  they  were  not  available,  we  would  be  benefiting  the 
kestrels  more  than  by  placing  boxes  in  habitats  where  at  least  some  natural  cavities  were 
available.  Kestrels  sometimes  abandon  nests  after  human  disturbance  (Hamerstrom  et  al. 
1973)  so  boxes  were  checked  fi"om  the  ground  only  for  the  first  three  years,  then  with  a 
ladder  to  avoid  leaving  a scent  trail  for  predators. 

Results 

Kestrels  bred  41  times  in  164  opportunities.  Sixteen  attempts  were 
successful  while  18  failed.  The  outcome  is  unknown  in  seven  cases.  Fifty- 
three  young  kestrels  are  known  to  have  fledged  (Table  1).  Boxes  were 
used  32  times  by  European  Starlings  (Stumus  vulgaris),  eight  times  by 
Great  Crested  Flycatchers  {Myiarchus  crinitus),  eleven  times  by  flying 
squirrels  (Glaucomys  volans),  four  times  by  gray  squirrels  {Sciurus 
carolinensis),  once  by  a Northern  Flicker  (Colaptes  auratus),  once  by 
an  Eastern  Screech-Owl  (Otus  asio),  and  once  by  an  Eastern  Bluebird 
(Sialia  sialis). 
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Table  1.  Nest  box  history  of  use.  Of  a total  of  41  kestrel  nests,  16  were  successful  in 
producing  one  or  more  fledglings,  18  nests  failed,  and  the  success  of  7 nests  was  not 
determined.  A total  of  53  kestrels  are  known  to  have  fledged  from  the  16  nests. 


Box^ 

Year^ 

No.  of 

kestrel 

nests 

No.  of 

kestrels 

fledged 

No. 

Habitat 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1 

P 

ES 

GS 

NA 

0 

0 

2 

P 

ES 

ES 

ES 

0 

0 

3 

P 

NA 

0 

0 

5 

P 

ES 

NA 

NA 

0 

0 

8 

P 

ES 

ES 

NA 

ES 

0 

0 

10 

P 

ES 

ES 

NA 

0 

0 

11 

P 

ES 

NA 

NA 

0 

0 

13 

P 

ES 

NA 

ES 

NA 

ES 

0 

0 

14 

P 

GC 

NA 

GC 

GC 

NA 

FS 

FS 

0 

0 

16 

P 

NA 

KU 

GC 

EB 

ES 

ES 

ES 

1 

0 

17 

P 

ES 

NA 

ES 

- 

ES 

NA 

ES 

NA 

1 

0 

18 

P 

NA 

NA 

NA 

ES 

NA 

ES 

ES 

ES 

0 

0 

23 

P 

NA 

NA 

NA 

FS 

FS 

+(2) 

1 

2 

24 

P 

NA 

GC 

NA 

~ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

- 

2 

0 

26 

P 

NA 

NA 

FS 

GC 

ES 

FS 

FS 

0 

0 

27 

P 

NA 

NA 

+(1) 

NA 

ES 

ES 

ES 

1 

1 

4 

E 

ES 

GS 

0 

0 

6 

E 

NA 

NA 

0 

0 

7 

E 

ES 

GS 

NA 

0 

0 

9 

E 

NA 

FS 

NA 

0 

0 

19 

E 

ES 

NA 

ES 

0 

0 

20 

E 

NA 

GS 

NA 

NF 

0 

0 

21 

E 

KU 

KU 

+(3) 

+(4) 

- 

NA 

7 

7 

22 

E 

NA 

FS 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0 

0 

25 

E 

NA 

KU 

NA 

+(4) 

+(5) 

+(3) 

- 

- 

6 

12 

12 

L 

NA 

NA 

0 

0 

15 

L 

NA 

NA 

NA 

GC 

FS 

GC 

SO 

0 

0 

28 

L 

NA 

NA 

+(4) 

+(4) 

+(2) 

+(2) 

KU 

5 

12 

29 

L 

NA 

NA 

+(3) 

+ (4) 

+(5) 

NA 

4 

12 

30 

L 

NA 

- 

KU 

2 

0 

31 

L 

NA 

- 

NA 

2 

0 

32 

L 

FS 

2 

0 

33 

L 

+ (4) 

_ 

3 

4 

35 

L 

NA 

- 

KU 

2 

0 

36 

L 

+ (3) 

Total 

41 

53 

= pasture;  E = edge;  L = longleaf  pine/turkey  oak 
= Northern  Flicker;  ES  = European  Starling;  GS  = gray  squirrel;  EB  = Eastern 
Bluebird;  GC  = Great  Crested  Flycatcher;  FS  = flying  squirrel;  SO  = Eastern  Screech- 
Owl;  KU  = kestrel  nest  but  success  unknown;  NA  = no  activity;  no  symbol  = box  not 
available;  H-  = successful  kestrel  nest;  - = failed  kestrel  nest;  number  of  kestrels  fledged 
in  parentheses 
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Mean  clutch  size  was  4.06  eggs  per  nest  and  ranged  from  one  to  five 
eggs.  The  average  number  of  young  fledged  per  successful  nest  was  3.25 
and  nest  success  averaged  47%.  Of  44  fledglings  whose  sex  is  known,  22 
were  males  and  22  were  females.  Some  nests  had  as  many  as  four  of  one 
sex  and  one  of  the  other.  No  nest  with  more  than  two  fledglings  contained 
all  of  either  sex. 

The  earliest  clutch  found  was  an  incomplete  set  of  2 cold  eggs  on  29 
March.  According  to  Newton  (1977),  kestrels  lay  every  other  day,  so  this 
would  give  an  early  egg  date  of  27  March  1981,  Another  clutch  of  five 
eggs  was  found  in  the  same  box  in  late  April  that  hatched  by  24  May, 
but  it  may  or  may  not  have  been  laid  by  the  same  pair.  Some  pairs  were 
still  laying  eggs  as  late  as  10  May.  The  latest  that  chicks  were  still  in  the 
box  was  1 August  1983,  One  of  these  hatched  on  22  June  and  the  other 
after  that;  therefore,  chicks  can  stay  in  the  boxes  up  to  40  days. 

In  this  study,  virtually  all  egg  laying  occurred  during  a six-week 
period  from  1 April  to  15  May.  Most  chicks  were  in  the  nest  during  a 
six-week  period  from  1 May  to  15  June  in  this  study,  but  this  may  not 
reflect  the  nesting  schedule  of  all  kestrels  nesting  in  boxes  in  northcentral 
Florida  (J.  Smallwood,  pers.  comm.) 

Renesting  after  nest  failure  occurred  twice;  one  attempt  failed  while 
the  other  succeeded.  Double  brooding  has  been  reported  for  kestrels  in 
Florida  (Howell  1932),  in  other  parts  of  their  range  (Stahlecker  and 
Griese  1977),  and  in  captivity  (Porter  and  Wiemeyer  1972),  but  we  saw 
no  evidence  of  it. 

Of  40  opportunities,  edge  boxes  were  accepted  13  times,  but  this 
represents  only  two  boxes  used  repeatedly.  One  edge  box  was  used  seven 
times  in  successive  years,  while  another  was  used  six  times  in  seven 
years.  The  first  box  succeeded  twice  and  failed  three  times  with  two 
unknown  outcomes.  The  other  box  succeeded  three  times  and  failed 
twice,  with  one  unknown  outcome.  The  chances  of  an  accepted  edge  box 
succeeding  was  about  50%  with  the  mean  number  of  young  fledged  about 
3.8  from  successful  nests  (Range  3-5,  SD  = 0.837,  N=5). 

Sandhill  boxes  were  readily  accepted  by  kestrels.  Out  of  41  oppor- 
tunities, 21  boxes  were  accepted.  This  represents  eight  boxes:  one  used 
five  years  in  succession;  one  for  four  years;  one  for  three  years;  four  for 
two  years;  and  one  used  two  times  in  three  years.  Every  box  that  was 
placed  and  maintained  in  sandhill  habitat  where  kestrels  were  known  to 
be  present  and  breeding  (Gold  Head  Branch  State  Park)  was  accepted 
by  kestrels  at  least  twice.  Sandhill  boxes  were  successful  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  edge  boxes.  We  had  nine  successful  nests  in  sandhills  while 
10  failed  with  three  unknown.  When  sandhill  boxes  were  successful,  they 
fledged  relatively  large  numbers  of  young  (range  2-5,  x = 3.4,  SD  = 1.014, 
A =9). 
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Out  of  83  opportunities  in  sixteen  boxes,  five  pasture  boxes  were 
used  by  kestrels  six  times  (7.2%).  Two  attempts  were  successful  while 
three  failed  with  one  unknown.  We  found  about  a 4%  chance  that  a 
pasture  box  would  be  successful  if  it  was  located  near  a population  of 
kestrels.  However,  even  when  a pasture  box  was  successful,  few  young 
fledged.  In  one  case,  only  one  young  fledged,  in  the  other  case  only  two. 

Discussion 

We  were  unable  to  document  a single  case  of  nest  abandonment  due 
to  our  visits.  In  1982  a pair  abandoned  three  chicks  after  a visit  from  us, 
but  we  did  not  handle  the  female  or  flush  her  off  the  nest.  For  the  first 
three  years  we  monitored  the  nests  by  watching  from  a distance,  but 
when  we  began  to  put  a ladder  up  to  the  nest  to  inspect  the  contents 
directly,  we  did  not  find  that  the  success  rate  declined.  For  example,  in 
1981  we  were  inspecting  nests  regularly  and  not  a single  nest  failed.  In 
1982,  when  18  young  fledged  from  nine  nests  we  also  were  inspecting 
nests  directly.  We  conclude  that  kestrels  are  fairly  tolerant  of  human 
activity  at  the  nest  and  most  can  be  flushed  from  the  nest  and  even 
caught  on  the  nest  without  abandonment. 

Some  pairs  were  much  more  willing  than  other  pairs  to  approach  the 
nest  while  humans  were  present.  The  first  pair  to  nest  in  one  of  our 
boxes  showed  no  reluctance  to  feed  the  young  while  humans  were  pres- 
ent, so  we  mistakenly  assumed  that  all  pairs  would  behave  similarly.  We 
discovered  our  mistake  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  project  when  I climbed 
to  a box  which  had  shown  no  activity  of  any  kind  and  found  four  young 
kestrels!  This  made  it  evident  that  we  had  probably  overlooked  other 
nests  of  “shy”  pairs. 

A kestrel  nest  box  project  could  be  managed  with  only  three  visits  to 
each  box  annually:  the  first  visit,  about  March  1,  to  clean  out  and  repair 
boxes,  a second  visit  about  15  May  to  count  and  band  young,  and  a final 
check  on  about  15  July  to  ascertain  fledging.  Because  young  kestrels 
defecate  on  the  sides  of  the  box  and  even  on  the  roof,  one  can  often 
determine  that  a box  has  fledged  a brood  by  examination  of  the  condition 
of  the  inside  of  the  box  at  the  end  of  the  season.  If  the  interior  of  the 
box  is  liberally  plastered  with  excrement,  a large  brood  probably  fledged 
from  that  box. 

Most  pairs  made  no  attempt  to  defend  the  nest.  Typically,  adults  left 
the  area  as  we  approached,  or  flew  to  a nearby  perch  and  watched  silently 
while  we  inspected  the  nest.  When  the  nest  contained  eggs,  the  adults 
seldom  vocalized,  but  if  chicks  were  present,  the  adults  were  more  likely 
to  scold,  especially  if  one  of  the  chicks  vocalized.  Those  pairs  that  did 
defend  the  nest  limited  their  defense  to  flying  directly  at  the  observer 
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and  flaring  off,  usually  silently,  without  coming  close  to  contact.  There 
is  an  instance  in  the  literature  (Anonymous  1982)  of  a female  kestrel 
twice  hitting  a human’s  arm  and  drawing  blood,  but  this  apparently  is 
quite  rare. 

Since  lumber  comes  in  standard  sizes,  it  is  most  practical  to  build  nest 
boxes  based  on  either  10-inch  or  8-inch  boards.  Many  sources  recommend 
a box  based  on  lO-inch  lumber  (e.g.,  Hamerstrom  et  al.  1973,  Bohall- 
Wood  and  Collopy  1986)  while  others  suggest  an  8-inch  square  floor  (Tor- 
res 1968).  In  a detailed  study  of  cavity  size  Hoffman  (1983)  found  that 
Florida  kestrels  readily  accepted  old  holes  of  the  Pileated  Woodpecker 
(Dryocopus  pileatus)  or  the  Northern  Flicker  (Colaptes  auratus),  but 
that  holes  of  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker  (Melanerpes  erythrocepalus) 
are  often  too  small.  We  experimented  with  boxes  based  on  10-inch  lumber 
in  the  early  part  of  the  program,  but  found  that  a smaller  box,  based  on 
8-inch  lumber,  was  as  readily  accepted  as  the  larger  box  and  had  ample 
room  to  fledge  up  to  five  young  kestrels.  The  box  should  be  at  least  45 
cm  deep  to  discourage  predators,  with  a 7.6-cm  hole  10  cm  down  from 
the  top.  Smaller  boxes  are  lighter,  easier  to  transport,  cheaper,  and  stay 
in  place  longer  because  there  is  less  strain  on  the  nail  holding  the  box  to 
the  tree.  A toe  block  to  support  the  weight  of  the  box  from  beneath  is 
highly  recommended. 

Unless  kestrels  are  present  in  an  area,  there  is  a very  small  chance 
that  they  will  be  attracted  to  a pasture  where  a nest  box  is  available. 
After  the  first  three  years  we  abandoned  the  12  boxes  on  the  route  which 
were  farthest  from  kestrel  breeding  areas,  because  no  kestrels  were 
seen  in  the  vicinity  and  the  boxes  regularly  were  occupied  by  starlings. 
The  seven  pasture  boxes  that  were  nearest  to  natural  populations  of 
kestrels  were  the  boxes  most  used  in  this  habitat. 

Pasture  boxes  were  much  more  likely  to  be  taken  by  starlings  than 
by  kestrels.  In  1980,  Peggy  Powell  (pers.  comm.)  watched  an  agonistic 
encounter  between  a pair  of  European  Starlings  and  a male  kestrel  at  a 
pasture  box.  After  a serious  fight,  the  starlings  retained  possession  of 
the  box.  Other  studies  have  assumed  that  lack  of  nesting  cavities,  lack 
of  foraging  habitat,  or  pesticides  have  been  the  cause  of  the  decline  of 
the  kestrel  in  Florida,  but  none  have  mentioned  competition  with  the 
European  Starling.  Competition  for  nest  sites  also  appears  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor. 

Considering  all  boxes  that  were  in  the  field  for  more  than  just  one 
year,  starlings  occupied  12  of  15  pasture  boxes,  three  of  nine  edge  boxes, 
and  none  of  the  10  sandhill  boxes.  Three  pair-wise  comparisons  using 
Fisher’s  exact  tests  controlhng  experiment-wise  error  rate  by  multiply- 
ing each  P-value  by  the  total  number  of  comparisons  (Snedecor  and  Coc- 
hran 1980)  indicates:  (1)  the  difference  between  pasture  boxes  and  edge 
boxes  in  the  occurrence  of  starlings  was  not  significant 
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(P  = 3x  0.032  = 0.096),  (2)  edge  boxes  did  not  differ  significantly  from 
sandhill  boxes  (P  = 3x  0.087  = 0.261),  and  (3)  the  difference  between  pas- 
ture  boxes  and  sandhill  boxes  was  significant  (P  = 3x  0.0001  = 0.0003). 
Overall,  pasture  and  edge  boxes  were  more  likely  to  be  occupied  by 
starlings  (15  of  24  boxes)  than  sandhill  boxes  (P  = 0.0007).  Because  of 
competition  for  nest  sites  with  starlings,  placing  nest  boxes  in  pastures 
in  Florida  may  not  be  an  effective  way  to  manage  kestrels,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  successful  in  other  parts  of  the  country  (Hamerstrom 
et  al.  1973).  To  discourage  the  use  of  kestrel  nest  boxes  by  starlings,  the 
inside  of  the  box  should  be  painted  white.  This  is  very  important  if  the 
box  is  to  be  located  in  open  habitat  because  light  interiors  reportedly 
discourage  starlings  but  are  accepted  by  kestrels  (P.  BohalkWood,  pers. 
comm.;  Curley  et  al.  1987). 

In  addition  to  the  European  Starling,  the  gray  squirrel  and  possibly 
the  flying  squirrel  may  be  serious  nest  competitors.  Gray  squirrels  filled 
the  nest  boxes  to  the  top  with  leaves  making  them  unsuitable  for  kes- 
trels. Unless  the  box  is  cleaned  in  early  spring,  kestrels  will  not  use  it. 

Great  Crested  Flycatchers  often  used  boxes,  but  they  return  from 
their  wintering  grounds  only  after  kestrels  start  breeding  activity;  thus 
they  are  not  serious  competitors. 

The  influence  of  habitat  on  success  is  difficult  to  quantify  because  of 
small  sample  sizes.  The  sample  of  known  outcomes  in  pastures  (two  suc- 
cesses and  three  failures)  is  too  small  to  be  treated  separately,  but  they 
may  be  pooled  with  the  known  edge  outcomes  which  gives  seven  succes- 
ses and  eight  failures  in  pasture/edge  habitats  versus  nine  successes  and 
10  failures  in  sandhills.  For  this  comparison,  X2= 0.002,  df=l,  and 
P=0.97.  A FisheFs  exact  test,  which  is  better  for  small  samples,  gener- 
ates a P- value  of  0.62.  Thus  the  difference  in  success  rate  between 
habitats  is  no  more  than  what  may  be  expected  by  chance. 

This  small  sample  size  makes  it  difficult  to  detect  a difference  between 
success  rates  in  different  habitats  even  if  there  is  one.  Nesting  attempts 
occurring  in  the  same  box  in  different  years  probably  do  not  constitute 
independent  samples  because  multiple  attempts  probably  involve  one  or 
both  of  the  same  birds  nesting  more  than  once  and  individual  birds  almost 
certainly  differ  in  their  reproductive  abilities.  Thus,  the  appropriate  sam- 
ple is  the  number  of  boxes  that  were  active  in  at  least  one  year  and  have 
known  outcomes  (A  =14),  rather  than  the  total  number  of  nesting  at- 
tempts. A FisheFs  exact  test  yields  a P- value  of  0.41;  therefore,  a signif- 
icant difference  in  success  rates  between  habitats  was  not  detected. 

It  is  evident  that  once  a box  is  accepted  in  Florida,  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  accepted  again.  This  is  not  necessarily  true  of  migratory  populations 
of  kestrels.  In  Wisconsin  Hamerstrom  et  al.  (1973)  found  no  tendency  for 
boxes  to  be  used  in  successive  years.  Southeastern  Kestrels  stay  on  their 
territories  year-round  and  use  the  same  nest  site  in  successive  years. 
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The  best  management  strategy  probably  is  to  erect  large  numbers  of 
inexpensive  boxes  in  likely  places.  Those  boxes  that  are  accepted  should 
then  be  carefully  maintained  and  the  others  abandoned.  Sandhills  appar- 
ently provide  the  most  suitable  habitat  for  Southeastern  American  Kes- 
trels, not  only  in  terms  of  starling  competition,  but  also  the  availability 
of  natural  cavities  in  longleaf  pine  and  perhaps  available  prey  base.  This 
is  not  surprising,  since  F.  s.  paulus  presumably  evolved  in  this  habitat 
and  is  particularly  adapted  to  it.  However,  the  sandhills  are  themselves 
an  endangered  habitat,  and  a management  plan  for  kestrels  probably 
should  not  rely  too  heavily  on  sandhills  as  the  primary  habitat  for  kes- 
trels. If  current  land  practices  continue,  kestrels  may  soon  be  forced  to 
depend  on  other  habitats  such  as  pastures  and  highway  rights-of-way. 
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DYNAMICS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  SWALLOW-TAILED  KITE 
COMMUNAL  ROOST  AT  CORKSCREW  SWAMP 
SANCTUARY,  FLORIDA 

Keith  J.  Bensen 
5623  N.  Warren  Avenue 
Fresno,  CA  93711 

Abstract. — A survey  of  a communal  roost  of  American  Swallow-tailed  Kites  (Elanoides 

forficatus  forficatus)  in  Corkscrew  Swamp  Sanctuary,  Collier  County,  Florida  in  1989 
revealed  that  the  number  of  kites  rose  from  90  on  15  June  to  a high  of  344  on  25  July  and 
declined  to  46  on  19  August.  The  kites  roosted  exclusively  in  pond  cypress  (Taxodium 
distichum  var.  nutans).  Pond  cypress  comprised  60.8%  of  the  trees  of  the  roost  site  and 
had  a mean  basal  area  of  0.16  mVtree  (SE  = 0.02,  tj.  = 73),  and  a mean  height  of  20.75  m 
(SE  = 0.83,  n = 5). 

Little  has  been  reported  about  the  communal  roosts  of  the  once  widely 
distributed  American  Swallow-tailed  Kite  {Elanoides  forficatus  for- 
ficatus) (Cely  1979,  AOU  1983).  Most  studies  of  this  raptor  have  been  of 
its  nesting  ecology  in  the  United  States  (Skutch  1965;  Snyder  1975;  J. 
Cely,  unpubl.  rep.;  K.  Meyer  and  M.  Collopy,  unpubl.  rep.).  Swallow- 
tailed Kites  have  been  widely  recognized  as  social  birds  (Bent  1937, 
Sprunt  1954,  Skutch  1965,  Robertson  1988),  and  communal  roosting  has 
been  noted  (Lehmann  1957,  Skutch  1965,  Snyder  1975,  Paul  1986),  but 
only  a few  detailed  observations  of  communal  roosts  have  been  made. 
Haverschmidt  (1977)  studied  a small  communal  roost  in  South  America 
used  by  nine  kites  over  18  months;  however,  it  was  not  until  Millsap’s 
(1987)  discovery  of  a large  communal  roost  where  he  reported  a maximum 
number  of  1339  kites  near  Lake  Okeechobee,  Florida  that  efforts  were 
made  to  survey  a large  kite  roost.  Repeated  surveys  of  the  same  large 
communal  roost  in  the  same  season  has  not  been  reported. 

The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  monitor  use,  behavior,  and  de- 
scribe the  characteristics  of  a large  communal  Swallow-tailed  Kite  roost 
I found  on  15  June  1989  in  the  National  Audubon  Society’s  Corkscrew 
Swamp  Sanctuary,  Collier  County,  Florida.  There  have  been  3 previ- 
ously reported  communal  roosts  within  the  sanctuary.  J.  Hansen  and  T. 
Below  (in  Ogden  1977)  reported  63  Swallow-tailed  Kites  heading  to  a 
roost  (exact  location  unknown).  K.  Meyer  and  M.  Collopy  (unpubl.  rep.) 
reported  a maximum  number  of  280  kites  in  1988,  and  R.  Wertime  (pers. 
comm.)  reported  seeing  the  same  kite  roost  in  1988,  but  did  not  record 
their  numbers.  This  communal  roost  was  approximately  2 km  to  the 
south  of  the  roost  that  I surveyed. 
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Study  Area  and  Methods 

I found  the  Swallow-tailed  Kite  roost  on  the  west  pond  cypress  (Taxodium  distichum 
var.  nutans)  strand  of  the  North  Marsh  at  Corkscrew  Swamp  Sanctuary,  Collier  Co., 
Florida  (Fig.  1).  The  roost  occupied  an  area  about  200  x 10  m long  on  a north/south  line 
along  the  edge  of  the  cypress  strand.  The  strand  was  next  to  a large  marsh  consisting 
primarily  of  arrowhead  {Saggitaria  sp.),  pickerel  weed  {Pontedaria  cordata),  sawgrass 
(MaHscus  jamaicensis),  and  coastal  willow  (Salix  caroliniana).  A pond,  50  m in  diameter, 
bounded  the  roost  on  the  east.  Water  was  not  present  in  the  swamp  beneath  the  roost  until 
mid-July;  the  level  rose  steadily  to  an  average  of  about  0.5  m by  the  end  of  the  study. 
About  75%  of  the  roost  area  of  the  pond  cypress  strand  burned  in  1962. 

I located  the  roost  on  15  June  1989  and  monitored  it  at  2 to  5 day  intervals  (except  for 
a 10-day  period  from  25  June  to  5 July  1989)  until  19  August  1989.  I made  surveys  from 
ground  level,  about  150  m east  of  the  roost  using  a 20X  spotting  scope.  Surveys  were  made 
between  1930  and  2045  h (n=15)  and  0645  and  0900  h (?^  = 2).  I recorded  the  maximum 
number  of  kites  in  the  roost,  weather,  time,  behavior,  and  any  other  bird  species  using  the 
roost.  I determined  kite  distribution  along  the  edge  of  the  cypress  strand  and  within  the 
roost  by  an  aerial  photography  survey  on  11  Aug.  1989  and  two  ground  surveys  looking 
for  droppings  and  feathers  below  the  roost  trees.  The  first  ground  survey  was  on  1 July 
1989  and  the  second  was  on  21  July  1989. 

I measured  a vegetation  plot  on  14  August  1989  to  describe  the  roost  site.  I placed  the 
plot  within  10  m of  the  edge  of  the  cypress  strand.  It  was  175  x 4 m and  had  two  “bends’’ 
in  it  in  order  to  stay  within  the  roost  and  along  the  edge  of  the  cypress  strand.  I recorded 
a tree  as  within  the  plot  boundaries  if  it  was  located  within  the  stretch  of  a 2 m long  staff 
held  along  the  midline  of  the  plot.  I only  measured  trees  3.9  cm  d.b.h.  (arbitrary  choice  of 
limit  in  order  to  eliminate  shrubs)  or  greater.  I measured  tree  species,  basal  area,  tree 
status  (live,  snag,  or  dead  crown  branches  on  the  upper  third  of  the  canopy),  and  the  height 
of  5 randomly  chosen  tall  trees.  I used  a compass  to  lay  out  the  plot  direction  and  a 100  m 
fiberglass  measuring  tape  to  lay  out  plot  boundaries.  I used  a clinometer  to  measure  tree 
heights  and  a standard  d.b.h.  tape  to  measure  basal  area. 

I used  aerial  photography  to  measure  percentage  of  upper  canopy  cover.  Photographs 
were  taken  at  an  altitude  of  100  m.  A grid  with  0.5  cm  squares  was  then  placed  over  the 
12.75  X 7.65  cm  print,  and  canopy  cover  was  determined  by  counting  the  ratio  of  squares 
with  upper  canopy  foliage  to  those  without.  Black  and  white  film  was  used  to  maximize 
contrast. 


Results 

The  number  of  Swallow-tailed  Kites  using  the  roost  gradually  in- 
creased to  a high  of  344  on  25  July  (Figure  2).  The  subsequent  decline 
was  relatively  abrupt.  As  the  number  of  kites  increased  the  roost  area 
increased;  however,  the  number  of  kites  per  tree  remained  fairly  con- 
stant throughout  the  summer.  Kites  roosted  only  in  the  top  one  third  of 
the  trees  along  the  edge  of  the  strand.  Snags,  dead-limbed,  and  live- 
crowned  trees  were  used  for  roosting.  The  kites  densely  perched  within 
the  roost;  trees  with  broad  crowns  contained  up  to  50  birds. 

The  same  area  of  the  pond  cypress  strand  was  used  throughout  the 
summer.  I observed  kites  arriving  from  30  minutes  before  sundown  to  5 
to  10  minutes  after  sundown.  Most  arrivals  were  single  birds  or  groups 
of  two  to  five.  Large  groups  of  about  20  kites  each  approached  the  roost 
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Figure  1.  Location  of  the  communal  kite  roost  in  relation  to  habitat  types  at  Corkscrew 
Swamp  Sanctuary,  Collier  County,  Florida. 
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only  twice.  On  15  July  about  100  kites  were  observed  perched  together 
about  1.5  km  from  the  roost  just  prior  to  sundown.  Similarly ^ on  21  July 
another  group  of  approximately  the  same  size  perched  about  0.25  km 
from  the  roost.  These  large  groups  then  flew  directly  to  the  roost  at 
sundown. 

The  characteristic  three-and-one  note  klee  calls  (Snyder  1975,  Rob- 
ertson 1988)  often  were  made  when  kites  arrived  at  the  roost.  Despite 
high  densities,  aggressive  interactions  were  rarely  seen  when  new  kites 
arrived.  Behavior  within  the  roost  was  primarily  preening,  just  after 
arrival  and  before  departure,  and  sleeping.  Vocalizations  decreased  when 
all  kites  had  arrived  at  the  roost. 

Departure  from  the  roost  occurred  within  30  to  90  minutes  after  sun- 
rise, with  the  maximum  number  of  departures  occurring  around  60  min- 
utes after  sunrise.  The  kites  either  flew  off  alone  or  formed  groups  of 
25-50  birds  over  the  marsh  east  of  the  roost.  The  kites  departed  the  roost 
chiefly  to  the  south  (70%).  I never  observed  the  pre-departure  wing 
spread  sunning  position  noted  by  Haverschmidt  (1977). 


Figure  2.  Number  of  American  Swallow-tailed  Kites  identified  during  evening  surveys 
from  15  June  to  19  August  1989. 
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During  12  of  the  15  evening  observations,  the  entire  flock  rose  from 
the  roost  and  flew  in  a compact  group  along  the  edge  of  the  cypress 
strand,  about  5-10  m above  the  trees.  The  kites  flew  either  north  or 
south  for  about  0.5-1  km,  then  turned  and  flew  in  the  other  direction. 
They  repeatedly  changed  directions,  creating  an  oval  pattern.  The  birds 
vigorously  flapped  when  flying.  There  was  no  apparent  reason  for  this 
behavior,  which  always  occurred  about  30  minutes  after  sunset  and  con- 
tinued for  up  to  60  minutes.  Eventually  the  kites  returned  to  the  roost. 
On  two  occasions,  in  early  July,  White  Ibis  (Eudocinus  albm)  joined  the 
kites. 

Yellow-crowned  Night-Herons  (Nycticorax  violaceus)  and  Great  Eg- 
rets (Casmerodias  alhus)  were  seen  occasionally  in  the  roost,  but  their 
presence  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  kites.  There  were  never  more  than 
5 birds  of  other  species  observed  in  the  roost  at  one  time.  A Black  Vul- 
ture (Coragyps  atratm)  roost  was  located  just  north  of  the  kite  roost, 
but  this  was  abandoned  in  mid-July  for  another  site  L5  km  to  the  south- 
west. Their  presence  did  not  appear  to  affect  the  kites. 

On  five  occasions  during  the  “evening  flights”  a very  soft,  one-note 
chirping  call  was  heard.  This  call  was  unlike  the  harsh  klee  calls  (Snyder 
1975,  Robertson  1988)  used  at  other  times.  I only  heard  the  call  when 
the  kites  were  flying  close  overhead. 

The  kites  roosted  exclusively  in  pond  cypress,  the  only  species  that 
formed  the  upper  canopy.  Based  on  the  aerial  photographs,  the  canopy 
cover  was  estimated  to  be  about  75%.  Measurements  of  75  pond  cypress 
trees  yielded  the  following:  mean  basal  area  was  0.16  mVtree  (SE  = 0.02); 
density  was  0.10  tree/m^;  percent  trees  with  dead  crowns  was  34.66 
(SE  = 5.04);  and  percent  snags  was  5.48  (SE  = 2.66).  The  mean  height  of 
5 randomly  chosen  tall  pond  cypress  trees  was  20.75  m (SE  = 0.83). 

Considering  all  trees  in  the  roost,  the  site  was  comprised  of  the  follow- 
ing proportions:  pond  cypress  60.8%,  wax  myrtle  (Mynca  eerifera) 
21.4%,  coastal  willow  (Salix  mroliniana)  10.9%,  swamp  maple  {Acer 
rubrum)  4.0%,  red  bay  (Persea  borbonia)  1.7%,  dahoon  holly  (Ilex  cas- 
sine)  0,6%,  and  pop  ash  (Fraxinus  caroliniana)  0.6%. 

Discussion 

The  adaptive  significance  of  the  communal  roosting  behavior  of  the 
kites  is  not  well  understood.  Communal  roosts  could  serve  as  pre-migra- 
tion assemblages  (Milsap  1987).  However,  the  gradual  declines  (Fig.  2) 
suggest  that  the  kites  do  not  migrate  in  a single  large  group,  but  in  a 
protracted  migration. 

The  departure  times  of  the  kites  were  similar  to  those  noted  by 
Haverschmidt  (1977).  The  kites  appeared  to  wait  for  thermals  to  develop 
before  leaving  the  roost.  I infrequently  observed  the  large  evening 
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groups  seen  by  Millsap  (1987).  This  may  explain  why  communal  kite 
roosts  are  infrequently  observed.  Without  large  numbers  of  kites  simul- 
taneously flying  into  a roost,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  locate  a roost 
in  the  dense,  isolated  swamp  that  the  kites  seem  to  prefer. 

The  significance  of  the  previously  unreported  “evening  flights”  and 
chirping  call  are  unknown.  I doubt  that  my  presence  caused  the  flight 
behavior,  which  occurred  both  when  I was  close  to  the  roost  and  when 
I was  1.5  km  away.  On  five  occasions,  the  kites  returned  to  the  roost 
while  I was  still  nearby. 

The  abundance  of  snags  and  dead-limbed  cypress  trees  at  the  roost 
site  was  consistent  with  previous  descriptions  of  roosts  (Lehmann  1957, 
Haverschmidt  1977,  Robertson  1988).  The  location  of  the  roost  adjacent 
to  a large  marsh  was  similar  to  the  site  described  by  Millsap  (1987). 
However,  the  roost  I observed  was  not  an  “insular,  open  stand  of  small 
cypress  trees”  surrounded  by  marsh  land  as  the  roost  described  by 
Millsap  (1987).  Nevertheless,  the  area  of  snags  and  dead-limbed  trees  in 
the  Corkscrew  Swamp  roost  was  surrounded  by  trees  with  full  crowns 
creating  an  island  of  different  vegetative  structure. 
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A CEOSS^TABULATION  OF  LAND^COVER  TYPES 
BY  CONSERVATION  LANDS  IN  FLORIDA 

James  Cox 

Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission 
620  S.  Meridian  St. 

Tallahassee,  Florida  32399-1600 

Florida  has  a diversity  of  public  and  private  lands  that  is  dedicated  to  protecting  valued 
natural  resources.  Many  new  areas  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  conservation  lands  as  a result 
of  the  state’s  various  land-acquisition  programs.  Some  useful  information  to  consider  when 
evaluating  proposed  land-protection  efforts  would  be  a cross-tabulation  of  current  conserva- 
tion lands  by  different  land-cover  types  throughout  Florida.  Such  figures  would  help  to 
quantify  the  land-cover  types  currently  found  on  conservation  lands  versus  land-cover 
types  remaining  outside  of  conservation  lands.  These  figures  might  also  aid  in  general 
land-use  planning  efforts. 

The  creation  of  a land-cover  map  of  Florida  (Kautz  et  al.  1991)  and  a computerized  map 
of  major  conservation  lands  in  Florida  (Fig.  1)  enables  such  a cross-tabulation  to  be  con- 
ducted. Florida’s  land-cover  map  (Kautz  et  al  1991)  was  developed  using  Landsat  thematic 
mapper  data  collected  from  1987  to  1989.  These  data  were  categorized  into  22  cover  types 
that  correspond  to  other  land-cover  classifications  used  for  Florida  (e.g.,  Davis  1967, 
Hartman  1978)  and  allowed  for  reasonable  accuracy.  The  cell  size  of  the  Landsat  cover  map 
is  0.10  ha  (0.25  acres),  though  practical  resolution  is  about  1-2  ha  (2-5  acres).  A thorough 
description  of  the  classification  methods,  land-cover  types,  etc.  goes  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  Landsat  data  provides  only  a coarse  description  of 
vegetative  communities.  The  map  prepared  by  Kautz  et  al.  (1991)  is  the  most  accurate 
statewide  map  available,  but  it  may  overlook  or  misclassify  small  tracts  of  different  plant 
communities.  Kautz  et  al  (1991)  estimate  the  overall  accuracy  of  the  land-cover  map  to  be 
about  70-85%,  but  accuracy  varies  among  cover  types. 

Conservation  areas  were  broadly  defined  to  include  public  and  private  land-holdings 
(e.g.,  Nature  Conservancy  preserves)  where  the  maintenance  of  biodiversity  is  an  impor- 
tant management  goal.  The  map  of  conservation  areas  (Fig.  1)  was  digitized  from  county 
road  maps  prepared  by  the  Florida  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Florida  Atlas 
& Gazetteer  (1987,  DeLorme  Publishing  Co.).  The  scales  of  these  maps  are  1:126720  and 
1:150000,  respectively.  This  map  of  conservation  lands  was  prepared  to  help  develop  habitat 
protection  strategies  for  many  terrestrial  vertebrates;  thus  certain  aquatic  preserves  (e.g., 
John  Pennekamp  National  Park)  were  not  processed.  The  cross-tabulation  of  conservation 
areas  by  land-cover  types  was  conducted  using  geographic  information  system  software 
(TYDAC  1988). 

The  cross-tabulation  (Table  1)  provides  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  different  land-cover 
types  found  within  conservation  lands  and  the  total  amount  remaining  in  Florida.  Subtotals 
by  broader  categories  of  vegetated  uplands,  vegetated  wetlands,  water,  and  “other”  cover 
types  are  also  provided  (Table  1).  Roughly  18,7%  of  the  terrestrial  area  of  Florida  lies  in 
conservation  lands.  The  average  percentage  of  all  remaining  land-cover  types  on  conserva- 
tion areas  in  Florida  is  34.3%,  but  there  is  great  variation  in  the  percentages  of  specific 
cover  types.  Among  vegetated  upland  cover  types,  coastal  strand  and  tropical  hardwood 
hammock  are  the  least  represented  in  terms  of  total  area.  However,  based  on  percentages, 
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Figure  1.  Major  conservation  lands  in  Florida  are  shown  as  darkened  areas. 


approximately  half  of  the  remaining  coastal  strand  and  tropical  hardwood  hammock  is 
found  on  conservation  lands.  Among  vegetated  wetland  cover  types,  bay  swamp  has  the 
smallest  total  area  on  conservation  areas,  whereas  the  remaining  percentage  of  hardwood 
swamp  on  conservation  lands  is  smallest.  Among  the  category  of  “other”  land-cover  types 
mapped,  exotic  plant  communities  has  the  largest  percentage  on  conservation  lands,  while 
the  shrub  and  brush  land-cover  type  is  most  abundant. 

There  is  a dramatic  difference  in  the  percentages  of  remaining  vegetated  upland  cover 
types  found  on  conservation  lands  versus  the  percentages  of  remaining  wetland  cover  types 
(19.9%  versus  46.9%).  This  difference  underscores  the  historic  focus  on  large  wetland  sys- 
tems in  land-preservation  efforts.  Unfortunately,  many  of  Florida’s  rarest  species  are  as- 
sociated with  vegetated  upland  cover  types  (Kautz  1984,  Muller  et  al.  1989).  Upland  cover 
types  also  house  diverse  animal  (Kautz  1984)  and  plant  communities  (Myers  and  Ewell 
1990). 

One  comparison  that  might  be  made  is  to  compare  Florida’s  current  land-cover  map  to 
Davis’  (1967)  “original”  land-cover  map  for  Florida.  Unfortunately,  the  coarse  nature  of 
Davis’  map  makes  this  impossible.  To  depict  coastal  strand  on  his  1:2000000  scale  map, 
Davis  had  to  use  a line  that  was  several  hundred  meters  wide.  This  width  is  much  wider 
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Table  1.  Cross-tabulation  of  land-cover  types  by  conservation  lands  in  Florida.  Area 
figures  are  km^. 


Cover  type 

Conservation 

lands 

Total 

remaining 

Proportion 

Vegetated  upland  cover  types 

coastal  strand 

20.5 

40.9 

50.2% 

dry  prairie 

995.7 

6000.0 

16.6% 

pineland 

4752.9 

29972.3 

15.9% 

sandpine  scrub 

815.0 

1087.3 

75.0% 

sandhill 

1521.4 

3987.9 

38.2% 

xeric  oak  scrub 

275.7 

667.5 

41.3% 

mixed  hardwood  pine 

145.9 

1252.1 

11.9% 

hardwood  hammock 

1418.2 

7399.8 

19.2% 

tropical  hammock 

26.0 

52.0 

50.0% 

Upland  subtotal 

9974.7 

50459.8 

19.87% 

Wetland  cover  types 

coastal  marsh 

1196.2 

1195.0 

60.0% 

freshwater  marsh 

6027.8 

9650.2 

62.3% 

cypress 

1744.0 

5837.6 

29.9% 

hardwood  swamp 

1542.6 

6739.7 

21.8% 

bay  swamp 

125.8 

538.1 

23.4% 

shrub  swamp 

1296.5 

2217.7 

58.5% 

mangrove  swamp 

1757.2 

2231.0 

78.9% 

bottomland  hardwood 

208.1 

428.7 

48.3% 

Wetland  subtotal 

13892.3 

29638.0 

46.9% 

Other  cover  types 

grass  and  agriculture 

605.2 

28632.3 

2.1% 

shrub  and  brush 

1072.6 

15807.3 

6.8% 

exotic  plant 

17.2 

156.0 

12.4% 

barren 

731.9 

15499.5 

4.6% 

Other  types  subtotal 

2426.9 

60095.1 

4.0% 

total  without  water 

26293.9 

140192.9 

18.7% 

water 

4710.1 

17252.6 

27.2% 

Total 

31004.0 

157445.5 

19.7% 

than  the  actual  distribution  of  coastal  strand.  Davis  was  also  unable  to  depict  any  intermix 
of  cypress  swamp  and  pine  flatwoods,  lakes  and  sandhill,  etc.,  with  any  precision.  The 
land-cover  map  used  here  suffers  from  similar  problems,  but  at  a much  finer  scale  (i.e., 
tens  of  meters  rather  than  hundreds  of  meters). 

It  is  inappropriate  to  propose  that  certain  cover  types  are  “adequately  represented” 
based  on  these  analyses.  Such  evaluations  require  a more  extensive  analysis  of  species  area 
requirements,  endemism,  population  viability,  and  habitat  quality.  Although  the  figures 
presented  here  may  be  helpful  in  establishing  general  goals  for  future  land-protection 
efforts,  more  specific  information  is  needed  to  protect  representative  examples  of  different 
cover  types  and  viable  populations  of  rare  species.  For  example,  there  are  several  rare, 
endemic  species  associated  with  xeric  oak  scrub  that  may  be  inadequately  represented  on 
the  current  system  of  conservation  areas.  If  these  species  are  not  represented,  or  rep- 
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resented  by  populations  with  low  chances  of  continued  existence,  then  additional  oak  scrub 
needs  to  be  protected  despite  the  current  representation  of  oak  scrub  on  conservation 
lands.  On  the  other  hand,  these  analyses  do  help  to  show  the  poor  representation  of  upland 

cover  types  on  conservation  lands  in  comparison  to  wetland  cover  types.  Increased  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  given  to  many  upland  cover  types. 
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LOGGERHEAD  SHRIKES  EAT  CRAYFISH 


Reuven  Yosef 

Dept,  of  Zoology,  Ohio  State  University 
1735  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  OH  Jt.3210,  and 
Archhold  Biological  Station 
P.O.  Box  2057,  Lake  Placid,  Florida  33852 


Loggerhead  Shrikes  {Lanius  ludovicianus)  are  opportunistic  feeders  that  feed  largely 
on  invertebrates  (Beal  and  McAtee  1912,  Howell  1932,  Craig  1978,  Scott  and  Morrison 
1990),  although  they  may  consume  mammals  when  insects  are  scarce  (Judd  1898,  Kridel- 
baugh  1982).  Graber  et  al.  (1973)  showed  that  shrikes  adjust  their  diet  according  to  prey 
availability,  and  even  feed  on  road-kills  (Robertson  1930). 

John  Condit,  of  the  Ohio  State  University’s  Museum  of  Zoology,  initially  discovered 
that  loggerhead  shrikes  caught  and  impaled  crayfish  (Procambryus  alleni;  Hobbs  and 
Hobbs  1991)  at  the  MacArthur  Agro-ecology  Center  of  the  Archbold  Biological  Station,  in 
February  1991.  This  occurred  on  the  territory  of  a shrike  that  had  a shallow  canal  (~  1 m 
deep)  flowing  through  its  boundaries.  It  is  unusual  for  shrikes  to  prey  on  crustaceans,  and 
to  date  reports  have  implied  that  only  isopods  have  been  taken  as  prey  (Scott  and  Morrison 
1990). 
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In  September  and  October  1991,  the  author  found  crayfish  remains  at  the  feeding  and 
impaling  sites  of  seven  shrikes,  all  of  which  had  shallow  canals  in  their  territories.  Twenty 
three  crayfish  were  found  impaled,  18  of  which  were  still  alive  and  moved  their  legs  and 
claws  in  an  attempt  to  free  themselves.  All  were  impaled  on  barbed  wire,  ventral  side 
down,  immediately  behind  the  legs  at  the  juncture  of  the  cephalothorax  and  the  abdomen. 

I saw  shrikes  eating  crayfish  on  eight  occasions.  The  shrikes  removed  the  claws  and 
walking  feet  of  the  crayfish,  prior  to  further  handling  and  ingestion.  They  reimpaled  the 
crayfish  and  pulled  at  the  abdomen  so  that  all  visceral  organs  were  pulled  out,  and  then 
the  crayfish  was  consumed.  The  whole  process  usually  took  about  15  min  (x  = 14.73,  SD 
= 3.5,  N = 8).  Shrikes  consumed  the  crayfish  within  three  hours  from  when  impaled.  On 
three  occasions  Boat-tailed  Grackles  (Quiscalus  major)  stole  the  impaled  crayfish. 

Shrikes  processed  crayfish  only  at  certain  impaling  sites  along  the  fenceline.  Five  times 
I moved  crayfish  away  from  where  they  had  been  impaled,  and  the  shrikes  returned  them 
to  their  original  location.  Shrikes  impaled  all  crayfish  within  a 15  cm  radius  of  a fence  post, 
possibly  because  impaling  them  farther  away  from  the  fencepost  requires  the  shrike  to 
divide  its  attention  between  maintaining  its  balance  and  dismemberment  of  the  prey. 

I thank  Mark  Deyrup  for  help  in  identification  of  the  crayfish.  K.  L.  Bildstein  and  M. 
L.  Morrison  provided  comments  on  an  earlier  draft  of  the  manuscript,  which  improved  it 
considerably.  This  is  contribution  No.  6 of  the  MacArthur  Agro-ecology  Center. 
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SUCCESSFUL  NESTING  OF  LOUISIANA  WATERTHRUSH  IN 
WOODYARD  HAMMOCK,  LEON  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 

Richard  Brewer 
Department  of  Biological  Sciences 
Western  Michigan  University 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  4.9008 


There  are  few  published  records  of  Louisiana  Waterthrushes  (Seiurus  motacilla)  breed- 
ing in  Florida  (Stevenson  1961,  1978)  and  none  indicating  a successful  nesting.  Although 
territorial  birds  were  recorded  at  Woodyard  Hammock,  Tall  Timbers  Research  Station, 
Leon  County,  during  three  breeding-bird  censuses  (Engstrom  1981  and  1982,  Baker  1989), 
no  positive  evidence  of  breeding  was  obtained.  In  1991,  I observed  a juvenile  bird  being 
fed  by  an  adult  there. 

Louisiana  Waterthrushes  were  observed  beginning  in  late  March  when  I saw  two  birds, 
one  in  song,  at  a small  (0.25  ha)  gum  (Nyssa  biflora)  pond  on  the  west  side  of  the  Woodyard 
Hammock  breeding-bird  census  plot.  Over  the  next  two  and  one-half  months,  I found  birds 
repeatedly  in  three  locations:  (1)  around  the  gum  pond  and  a smaller  pond  about  30  m to 
the  southwest,  (2)  along  the  stream  that  drains  south  through  the  hammock,  and  (3)  at  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  census  plot  in  a low  area  that  held  pools  and  channels  of  standing 
water  through  most  of  this  unusually  wet  breeding  season. 

At  1200  noon  EDT  on  9 June  1991,  on  the  west  side  of  the  gum  pond,  I observed  a 
Louisiana  Waterthrush  in  Juvenal  plumage  fly  into  a small  tree  and  perch  about  2.5  m up. 
The  bird  was  wet  and  it  spent  the  next  several  minutes  ruffling  its  feathers,  preening,  and 
spreading  its  wings  and  tail. 

I watched  the  bird  until  1232,  when  it  flew  off.  During  the  30  minutes  I watched,  the 
bird  was  fed  by  an  adult  three  times.  The  juvenile  crouched  but  did  not  call  or  shiver  its 
wings.  During  the  time  I watched,  it  changed  perch  twice  but  did  not  pursue  the  adult.  I 
saw  an  adult  bird  occasionally  feeding  in  shallow  water  at  the  edge  of  the  pond  and,  on  one 
occasion,  singing  about  6 m from  the  young  bird. 

The  tail  of  the  juvenile  was  short  compared  to  the  adult,  its  breast  was  paler  and  any 
barring  was  indistinct,  and  it  had  pale  rictal  flanges.  Judging  from  the  descriptions  in  Eaton 
(1958),  I estimate  that  it  was  probably  7-9  days  out  of  the  nest.  Assuming  a clutch  size  of 
5 eggs,  an  incubation  period  of  12  days,  and  a nestling  period  of  10  days  (Eaton  1958),  the 
first  egg  was  probably  laid  about  6 May. 

Howell  (1932)  indicated  that  the  Louisiana  Waterthmsh  was  an  uncommon  migrant  in 
Florida  and  casual  in  winter.  Spmnt  (1954),  on  the  basis  of  April  1934  observations  by  L. 
Griscom  and  H.  L.  Stoddard  in  northern  Leon  Co.  and  late  May  1935  observations  by  C. 
R.  Mason  in  Gadsden  Co.,  thought  that  the  Louisiana  Waterthrush  might  “have  an  altered 
status  since  Howell.”  The  first  documented  nest  in  the  state  (five  eggs)  was  found  8 April 
1961  in  Walton  Co.  (Stevenson  1961)  at  a site  where  a male  or  pair  had  also  been  seen  the 
preceding  two  summers. 

May-June  records  of  singing  birds  in  later  years  cited  in  American  Birds  (AB)  include 
observations  in  Liberty  (1965,  AB  19:537),  Alachua  (1965,  AB  22:601  and  probably  1970, 
AB  24:594,  though  the  latter  could  refer  to  Gilchrist  or  Columbia  Co.),  Leon  (1972,  AB 
26:754  and  1974,  AB  28:895),  Escambia  (1975,  AB  29:866),  Walton  (1975,  AB  29:994),  and 
Jefferson  (1981,  AB  35:933)  counties.  Among  these  records,  additional  breeding  evidence 
was  obtained  for  two,  the  1965  observation  at  Torreya  State  Park,  Liberty  Co.  (nest  from 
a previous  year),  and  the  1972  observation  from  Lake  Talquin,  Leon  Co.  (adult  carrying 
food  in  early  May). 
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Kale  and  Maehr  (1990)  suggested  that  the  species  has  been  “expanding  its  range  into 
northwest  Florida.”  It  is  possible  that  the  situation  may  be  more  complex  than  a simple 
southward  range  expansion  dating  from  the  1930s.  Bailey  (1925),  citing  no  supporting 
evidence,  referred  to  the  Louisiana  Waterthrush  as  a breeding  species.  Gould  (1933)  re- 
counted observations  made  in  1915  near  Arcadia,  DeSoto  Co.  (in  lower  central  Florida),  of 
a pair  carrjdng  food  and  giving  alarm  calls  in  late  April,  Although  no  nest  was  found,  such 
observations  would  be  considered  confirmed  breeding  according  to  breeding-bird  atlas 
criteria.  Gould  mentioned  observing  another  pair  in  similar  circumstances  at  Bradley  Junc- 
tion, Polk  Co,,  about  100  km  to  the  north. 

Besides  these  observations  of  Gould,  the  only  other  records  south  of  the  northernmost 
tier  of  Florida  counties  are  the  two  Alachua  County  observations.  The  1970  observation 
lacks  details,  but  the  1965  observation  was  of  a nest  found  15  May  and  abandoned  (eggs 
missing)  on  22  or  23  May  (Austin  1965). 

Based  on  the  totality  of  observations,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Louisiana  Waterthrush 
was  a breeding  member  of  the  Florida  avifauna  for  some  indeterminate  length  of  time  prior 
to  1915.  The  near  absence  of  breeding-season  records  from  then  to  the  early  1930s  could 
be  the  result  of  a northward  withdrawal  or  could  be  related  to  (1)  the  scarcity  of  water- 
thrushes  in  central  Florida,  based  in  part  on  restricted  and  declining  habitat,  combined 
with  (2)  the  scarcity  of  ornithologists  in  northern  Florida  during  this  period.  I lean  toward 
the  view  that  the  decade  prior  to  the  1930s  was  a time  of  low  numbers,  if  not  outright 
absence,  for  this  reason:  The  upturn  in  records  in  northern  Florida  and  also  Grady  Co., 
Georgia  (Burleigh  1958),  just  over  the  line,  is  associated  with  the  arrival  of  H.  L.  Stoddard 
(in  1924,  Burleigh  1958)  and  H.  M.  Stevenson  (in  1946,  James  1992).  There  was,  however, 
a 7-10  year  lag  after  Stoddard’s  arrival  until  the  first  breeding-season  observations  in  1931 
(Grady  Co.,  Burleigh  1958)  and  1934  (Leon  Co.,  Sprunt  1954). 

I am  indebted  to  Tall  Timbers  Ecological  Research  Station  and  Todd  Engstrom  for  the 
opportunity  to  make  observations  at  this  site.  The  observations  were  made  during  a sabbat- 
ical from  Western  Michigan  University  spent  in  the  Department  of  Biological  Science, 
Florida  State  University.  Both  institutions  are  gratefully  acknowledged.  Gail  McPeek, 
Todd  Engstrom,  and  an  anonymous  reviewer  commented  helpfully  on  the  manuscript. 
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A Social  History  of  the  American  Alligator, — Vaughn  L.  Glasgow.  1991.  New  York, 
St.  Martin’s  Press.  ISBN  0-312-06287-7.  $29.95. — The  American  Alligator  (Alligator  mis- 
sissippiensis)  is  one  of  Florida’s  most  familiar  large  predators.  It  is  also  a tourist  icon,  a 
university  mascot,  the  source  of  a variety  of  commercial  products  and  the  subject  of  stories, 
myths  and  fancy.  Vaughn  L.  Glasgow,  director  of  special  projects  for  the  Louisiana  State 
Museum,  brings  together  much  of  the  facts  and  fancy  about  alligators  in  this  259-page  book, 
including  numerous  illustrations  and  an  extensive  bibliography. 

Alligators  gained  a reputation  for  mythic  ferocity,  size  and  age  primarily  through  the 
accounts  of  early  visitors  to  Florida  and  Louisiana.  William  Bartram’s  1794  description  of 
alligator  behavior  typified  these  accounts:  “Clouds  of  smoke  issue  fi"om  his  dilated  nostrils. 
The  earth  trembles  with  his  thunder  . . . the  floods  of  water  and  blood  rushing  out  of  their 
mouths  and  clouds  of  vapour  rising  fi:*om  their  wide  nostrils  were  truly  frightful.”  When 
some  of  these  old  legends  died,  new  ones  took  their  place,  such  as  the  recurring  stories  of 
alligators  in  the  New  York  sewers.  Even  as  late  as  1977,  a movie  screenwriter’s  prologue 
included  a description  of  “a  gator  as  big  as  an  elephant  that  eats  little  children  and  attacks 
men  in  boats  with  the  power  and  ferocity  of  a landlocked  Moby  Dick.”  But  not  all  of  the 
myths  surrounding  alligators  have  been  horrific.  Glasgow  also  reports  that  as  recently  as 
20  years  ago,  some  people  still  believed  that  rubbing  alligator  oil  on  their  bodies  would  help 
their  rheumatism.  His  research  into  the  folklore  surrounding  the  American  alligator  is 
useful  because  he  has  used  these  misconceptions  to  introduce  readers  to  the  truth  that  has 
emerged  fi:’om  scientific  research.  As  a result,  for  instance,  the  reader  can  conclude  that 
alligators  don’t  grow  to  be  25  or  50  feet  long,  their  preferred  prey  is  not  people  and  they 
would  have  trouble  surviving  in  the  sewers  of  a northern  city  because  it  is  too  cold  and 
there  is  not  enough  to  eat.  In  short,  Glasgow  sets  the  record  straight  once  and  for  all. 

Even  if  people  were  often  terrified  of  alligators  in  the  wild,  they  were  fascinated  with 
them  in  captivity.  During  the  19th  Century  they  were  included  in  many  private  menageries 
in  Europe.  Dead  alligators,  or  at  least  certain  parts  of  them,  were  also  popular.  Once  people 
learned  how  to  tan  the  hides,  skins  were  used  for  everything  from  shoes  to  upholstery. 
Teeth  were  used  for  jewelry  and  to  calm  teething  infants.  Even  alligator  meat  has  become 
a popular  restaurant  menu  item.  Glasgow’s  compilation  of  alligator  trivia  gives  this  book 
an  added  dimension  that  is  rewarding  for  general  readers  or  specialists. 

But  Glasgow  writes  that  the  exploitation  of  alligators  eventually  led  to  a serious  popu- 
lation decline,  leading  to  protective  legislation  as  early  as  1908.  Protection,  however,  was 
limited  and  widely  ignored  and  populations  continued  to  decline.  Eventually  alligators 
gained  full  protection  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Populations  are  now  high  enough 
to  sustain  limited  annual  hunts.  Today,  many  alligator  products  come  from  alligator  farms 
experimentally  begun  during  the  1920s.  Glasgow  notes  that  although  the  farms  have  been 
controversial  among  some  conservation  and  animal-protection  organizations,  they  have 
fostered  scientific  research  that  has  increased  our  knowledge  about  these  animals.  He  even 
reports  the  “entertaining”  possibility  that  research  into  the  function  of  the  alligator’s  musk 
glands  could  yield  an  alligator  repellent.  William  Bartram  could  have  certainly  put  that  to 
good  use. 

I would  recommend  this  book  as  a useful  addition  to  any  library  for  either  its  natural 
history  or  its  reference  collection.  The  book  is  reasonably  priced  and  could  be  useful  in  the 
personal  library  of  anyone  interested  in  having  detailed  information  about  the  American 
alligator  at  his  fingertips. — Tom  Palmer,  1805  26th  St.  NW,  Winter  Haven,  FL  33881. 
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Trends  in  wading  bird  nesting  populations  in  Florida,  1976-1978  and  1986-1989:  Final 
performance  report. — D.  E.  Runde,  1991.  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commis- 
sion,  Nongame  Wildlife  Program  Technical  Report  Series,  99  p.  $3.50.— -This  report 
analyzes  in  detail  the  results  of  a statewide  survey  of  active  wading  bird  (Ciconiiformes) 
colonies  in  Florida,  which  took  place  from  1986  through  1989,  and  compares  the  results  to 
an  earlier  survey  series  in  1976-1979  (Nesbitt,  S.  A.,  J,  C.  Ogden,  H.  W.  Kale,  II,  B.  W. 
Patty  and  L.  A.  Rouse.  1982.  U.S.  Fish  Wildl.  Serv.,  OBS-81/49).  The  locations  and  sizes 
of  individual  colonies  are  listed  by  county  in  a separate  atlas,  also  published  by  the  Nongame 
Wildlife  Program.  The  goal  of  this  immense  survey  effort  was  to  document  changes  in  the 
distribution  and  abundance  of  breeding  wading  birds  statewide. 

The  comparison  is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  and  ambitious  study  of  wading 
bird  population  change  anywhere  in  the  United  States;  its  scale  and  comparative  power 
finally  gives  managers  an  appropriate  tool  to  evaluate  population  trends  of  these  highly 
mobile,  dispersed,  and  often  nomadic  nesters.  While  the  presentation  is  terse  and  low-key, 
the  uniqueness  and  value  of  this  publication  should  not  be  underestimated  by  those  who 
are  ready  to  yawn  at  another  agency  report.  If  continued  in  ensuing  years,  this  series  is 
gu.aranteed  to  become  a classic. 

This  short  report  is  written  in  dense  scientific  style,  and  is  extremely  data-rich  (8 
tables,  61  figures,  10  appendices).  While  not  exactly  bedside  reading,  the  report  sum- 
marizes the  findings  in  an  initial  abstract  and  in  each  section,  in  a style  easily  understood 
by  lay  readers. 

Runde’s  publication  has  sections  on  methods,  changes  in  county  distributions  by  species, 
species  abundance,  estimates  of  population  sizes  and  trends  by  species,  and  a final  section 
on  recommendations.  The  1980's  surveys  were  the  most  comprehensive  and  systematic  to 
date.  But,  with  numerous  different  observers,  5-km  spacing  between  survey  lines,  and 
surveys  that  were  spread  over  a 5-month  period,  numerous  pitfalls  for  interpretation  exist. 
Runde  does  a good  job  of  pointing  out  the  limitations,  however,  and  his  analyses  tend  to 
be  robust  enough  to  override  most  criticisms  that  stem  from  survey  methodology. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  the  data,  the  report  shows  dramatic  declines  in  numbers  of 
nesting  birds  between  the  two  surveys,  as  well  as  a general  trend  toward  smaller  colonies. 
For  instance,  numbers  of  breeding  Snowy  Egrets  are  estimated  to  have  declined  by  as 
much  as  72%  in  the  ten  years  between  surveys,  White  Ibises  by  63%,  and  Tricolored 
Herons  by  54%.  This  news  is  quite  disturbing,  since  the  more  recent  surveys  were  more 
intensive  and  comprehensive  than  those  in  the  1970s. 

The  report  can  be  faulted  on  a few  points.  The  locations  of  transects  are  never  stated 
or  portrayed  on  a map,  and  Runde  neglects  to  mention  that,  in  many  cases,  adjacent 
transects  were  flown  in  different  years.  This  information  is  crucial  to  understanding  the 
actual  coverage  and  accuracy  of  the  survey.  Given  that  the  statewide  reductions  in  several 
once-abundant  waders  is  an  ecological  warning  signal  for  the  entire  state,  Runde  might 
also  be  faulted  for  weak  recommendations,  calling  only  for  more  specific  colony  and  species 
monitoring  programs,  and  further  research.  The  report  demonstrates  clearly  a regional 
population  crash  in  progress,  and  stronger  conservation  measures  are  surely  warranted, 
such  as  fiirther  safeguards  against  degradation  of  wetland  quantity  and  quality. 

This  report  is  the  first  comprehensive  look  at  statewide  wading  bird  breeding  popula- 
tions, and  shows  robust  results.  The  data  are  well  presented,  responsibly  interpreted,  and 
frequently  summarized  in  an  appropriate  manner.  Runde’s  report  is  a must  for  every 
public-access  library  in  Florida,  and  every  conservation  agency  in  the  southeastern  United 
States,  and  will  be  an  important  reference  for  students  of  avian  population  dynamics.— 
Peter  C.  Frederick,  Dept,  Wildlife  and  Range  Sciences,  118  Newins-Ziegler  Hall,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  32611. 
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Winter  Report:  December  1991  - February  1992. — The  observations  listed  here  are 
based  on  accounts  of  rare  birds  and  unusual  numbers  of  birds  reported  to  the  Florida 
Ornithological  Society  (FOS)  Field  Observation  Committee,  whose  names  and  addresses 
appear  at  the  end  of  this  report.  The  observations  are  not  subjected  to  a thorough  evalua- 
tion and  formal  peer  review,  and  thus  must  be  considered  tentative  pending  further  review. 
We  encourage  observers  to  report  their  sightings  to  the  FOS  Records  Committee  (c/o 
Jocelyn  Lee  Baker,  Secretary,  851  N.  Surf  Rd.,  #302,  Hollywood,  Florida  33019)  for 
formal  consideration.  We  also  encourage  observers  to  prepare  formal  notes  and  articles  to 
describe  extremely  rare  and  unusual  sightings  more  fully. 

Several  conventions  are  used  to  save  space.  The  first  name  of  contributors  is  ab- 
breviated in  the  accounts  of  individual  species;  full  names  of  contributors  (when  provided) 
are  presented  at  the  end  of  the  report.  The  common  names  of  species  are  used  exclusively. 
Persons  interested  in  scientific  names  should  consult  AOU  (1983.  Check-list  of  the  North 
American  Birds,  6th  ed.  Am.  Omithol.  Union,  Washington  D.C.)  and  revisions  published 
in  The  Auk.  Other  abbreviations  used  occasionally  are:  CBC,  Christmas  bird  count;  imm., 
immature;  m.  obs.,  many  observers;  NM,  national  monument;  NP,  national  park;  NS, 
national  seashore;  NWR,  national  wildlife  refuge;  SP,  state  park;  SRA,  state  recreation 
area;  WMA,  wildlife  management  area;  and  S,  W,  N,  E,  etc.  for  compass  headings.  Unless 
necessary  to  clarify  the  location,  the  counties  of  named  locations  are  omitted. 

The  FOS  Field  Observation  Committee  would  like  to  thank  everyone  who  contributed 
information.  Please  bring  any  unusual  observations  not  reported  here  to  the  attention  of 
Jim  Cox,  compiler.  The  deadline  for  the  submission  of  records  to  regional  compilers  (addres- 
ses listed  below)  is  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  each  period.  Reporting  periods  are  “Fall” 
(September-November),  “Winter”  (December-February),  “Spring”  (March-May),  and 
“Summer”  (June- August). 


Summary  of  the  Winter  Season 

Most, contributors  classified  last  winter  as  “slow”  or  “lackluster.”  However,  a quick  scan 
of  the  sightings  reported  provides  evidence  much  to  the  contrary.  There  were  numerous 
reports  of  rare  species  and  unusual  concentrations  of  common  species  from  nearly  every 
comer  of  the  state.  The  warm  weather  conditions  that  prevailed  throughout  the  winter 
likely  contributed  to  the  diversity  of  reports. 

Last  winter  was  a banner  year  for  waterfowl  along  portions  of  the  Gulf  Coast.  Censuses 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (J.  Reinman,  pers.  comm.)  showed  winter- 
ing populations  of  American  Coots,  scaup  sp.,  American  Widgeon,  Northern  Pintail,  Gad- 
wall,  Red-breasted  Merganser,  Northern  Shoveler,  Ruddy  Duck,  and  Canvasback  to  be  at 
5-year  highs.  Other  waterfowl  species  showed  more  modest  increases.  Large  numbers  of 
certain  species  were  also  reported  in  the  Tampa  Bay  region  and  in  central  Florida,  including 
a spate  of  reports  of  Oldsquaw,  which  are  normally  rare.  Waterfowl  numbers  in  the  western 
panhandle  appeared  to  be  more  modest.  Among  the  more  unusual  waterfowl  species  seen 
last  winter  were  a Ross’  Goose  found  south  of  Tallahassee  and  a Brant  at  Marco  Island. 

Rails,  cranes,  and  gailinules  also  appeared  in  greater  abundance  and  in  new  areas  this 
winter.  An  abundance  of  Sandhill  Cranes  was  reported  in  many  areas  of  north  Florida,  and 
there  were  two  independent  observations  of  both  Yellow  and  Black  Rails  last  winter. 

Many  Christmas  bird  counts  reported  average-to-above-average  numbers  of  species  but 
average-to-below-average  numbers  of  individuals.  There  was  a good  number  of  unusual 
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flycatchers,  warblers,  and  vireos  seen  on  last  winter’s  counts.  One  of  the  more  unusual 
species  recorded  on  CBCs  was  a Cassin’s  Kingbird  on  the  Ft.  Pierce  CBC.  A Black- 
shoulded  Kite  appeared  on  the  Lake  Placid  CBC  and  adumbrated  several  additional  reports 
in  the  region  later  in  the  season.  Cedar  Waxwings,  American  Robins,  Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets,  and  American  Goldfinches  were  noticeably  absent  from  many  counts  in  south  and 
central  Florida. 


Species  Accounts 

Pacific  Loon:  1 at  Siesta  Key  (Sarasota  Co.)  from  1-8  Jan  (L.  Augustine,  M.  Sokol,  J. 

Palmer);  description  sent  to  FOS  Records  Committee. 

Red-throated  Loon:  1 off  Seahorse  Key  (Levy  Co.)  on  28  Dec  (B.  McNab,  R.  McNab), 
first  report  for  area. 

Common  Loon:  large  concentration  of  400  off  Seahorse  Key  (Levy  Co.)  on  28  Dec  (B. 
McNab,  R.  McNab). 

PiED-BiLLED  Grebe:  large  concentration  of  205  on  Lake  Trafford  (Collier  Co.)  on  9 Feb 
(L.  Riopelle). 

Eared  Grebe:  1 at  sewage  treatment  plant  S of  Tallahassee  from  late  Nov  until  18  Dec 
(J.  LaVia);  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  from  15  Dec  (D.  Aucoin,  L.  Gimlin)  through  late  Dec; 
1 in  Niceville  (Okaloosa  Co.)  on  16  Dec  (D.  Ware);  1 in  Hamilton  Co.  on  28  Dec  (J. 
Krummrich). 

Brown  Booby:  first-year  bird  received  at  rehabilitation  center  in  Englewood  (co.  of  origin 
unknown);  banded  and  released  on  9 Dec  (A.  Stedman,  S.  Stedman). 

Northern  Gannet:  concentration  of  75  near  shore  at  Honeymoon  Island  SR  A (Pinellas 
Co.)  on  11  Jan  (D.  Gagne,  L.  Hopkins,  et  al.). 

White  Pelican:  low  numbers  reported  in  SW  Florida  (T.  Below,  m.  obs.);  60±  at  Guana 
River  WMA  (St.  Johns  Co.)  in  mid  Jan  (M.  Epstein);  9 in  Pensacola  on  26  Jan  (P. 
Tetlow,  B.  Tetlow),  first  Jan  record  for  area;  40-100  at  Fernandina  Beach  in  mid-Feb 
(P.  Powell);  100  at  Blue  Mountain  Beach  (Walton  Co.)  on  20  Feb  (B.  Reid). 
Magnificent  Frigatebird:  1 near  Seahorse  Key  (Levy  Co.)  on  28  Dec  (B.  McNab,  R. 
McNab). 

Cattle  Egret:  1 in  Suwannee  Co.  on  1 Feb  (B.  Neville),  rare  in  N Florida  in  winter. 
Reddish  Egret:  1 ad.  and  1 imm.  at  Big  Sabine  (Escambia  Co.)  from  7 Dec  to  13  Feb 
(B.  Duncan);  2 at  Hagen’s  Cove  (Taylor  Co.)  on  9 Feb  (N.  Warner). 

Green-backed  Heron:  2 at  Wakulla  Springs  SP  on  1 Jan  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  1 
at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  15  Jan  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  rare  in  N Florida  in  winter. 
Scarlet  Ibis:  adult  (origin  unknown)  at  Flamingo  on  7-8  Dec  (m.  obs.);  remained  for 
about  6 weeks. 

Wood  Stork:  3 at  Porter  Island  (Wakulla  Co.)  on  15  Dec  (R.  Ingram);  1792  nests  reported 
at  Corkscrew  Swamp  Sanctuary  on  29  Feb  (T.  Below)  with  half-grown  young  in  older 
nests. 

American  Bittern:  1 at  St.  Andrews  SP  (Bay  Co.)  on  26  Jan  (T.  Menart,  H.  Loftin,  E. 
Fontaine). 

Greater  Flamingo:  32  (origin  suspected  to  be  Hialeah)  reported  in  Everglades  NP 
through  1 Jan  (fide  D.  Canterbury). 

Canada  Goose:  9 at  Hialeah  Race  Track  on  14  Dec  (M.  Cooper);  appear  to  arrive  in  Nov 
and  leave  in  Apr;  1 on  Lakeland  CBC  on  14  Dec  (second  count  record). 

Ross’  Goose:  adult  at  sewage  treatment  plant  S of  Tallahassee  on  10  Dec  (J.  Cavanaugh, 
N.  Warner),  description  sent  to  FOS  Records  Committee. 

Brant:  1 at  Marco  Island  (Collier  Co.)  on  5 Dec  (B.  Anderson). 
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Fulvous  Whistling-Duck:  2 at  Lake  Seminole  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  9 Jan  (K.  Nelson);  1 
at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  13  Jan  (J,  Reinman);  few  winter  records  for  either  area. 

Ring-necked  Duck:  6 in  Key  West  on  6 Dec  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Eurasian  Widgeon:  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  from  12  Dec  through  report  period  (H. 
Robinson). 

Lesser  Scaup:  15,000  on  Lake  Placid  CBC  on  22  Dec,  highest  numbers  reported. 

Redhead:  600  off  Honeymoon  Island  (Pinellas  Co.)  from  25-30  Dec  (D.  Gagne),  high 
number  for  area. 

Oldsquaw:  many  more  reports  than  usual:  1 at  Sebastian  Inlet  on  18  Dec  (H.  Armstrong); 
1 on  Lake  Maggiore  (Pinellas  Co.)  from  14  Dec  to  29  Feb  (L.  Hopkins,  R.  Smith);  1 at 
Madeira  Beach  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  14  Dec  (K.  Nelson);  1 E of  Ellenton  (Manatee  Co.) 
through  report  period  (W.  Goltin,  L.  Atherton);  1 on  S Brevard  CBC  on  28  Dec  (4th 
count  record);  1 at  Marco  Island  (Collier  Co.)  from  1-15  Feb  (T.  Below,  W.  Burket), 
first  record  for  this  area. 

White-winged  Scoter;  1 in  Hillsborough  Bay  on  28  Dec  (R.  Paul,  A.  Schnapf). 

Black  Scoter:  1 near  Key  West  on  6 Dec  (J.  Ondrejko);  imm.  in  Hillsborough  Bay  on 
28  Dec  (R.  Paul,  A.  Schnapf);  good  concentration  of  12  off  Pinellas  Co.  coast  on  14  Dec 
(K.  Nelson);  imm.  at  Gulf  Breeze  (Santa  Rosa  Co.)  on  27  Feb  (B.  Duncan). 

Bufflehead:  20+  in  Tampa  Bay  in  late  Dec  (R.  Smith,  L.  Hopkins),  good  count  for  area; 
1 inland  on  W Volusia  CBC  on  14  Dec,  first  count  record. 

Common  Goldeneye:  female  at  Lake  Maggiore  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  24  Dec  (D.  Emkalns, 
B.  Neville),  uncommon  in  area. 

Red-breasted  Merganser:  3 on  Lake  Placid  CBC  on  22  Dec,  rare  inland. 

Peregrine  Falcon:  1 near  Key  West  on  8 Jan  (J.  Ondrejko);  1 at  Deering  Estates  (Dade 
Co.)  on  9 Jan  (V.  Edens). 

Merlin:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  26  Dec  (D.  Sandee),  30  Jan  (J.  Reinman),  and  9 Feb  (D. 
Sandee),  indicates  bird  may  have  wintered  in  area;  1 near  Ft.  Walton  on  16  Dec  (D. 
Ware);  inland  record  1 mile  E of  Hickory  Mound  (Taylor  Co.)  on  8 Feb  (N.  Warner). 

Swallow-tailed  Kite:  2 at  mile  marker  75  in  the  Keys  on  29  Feb  (J.  Ondrejko),  first 
report. 

Black-shouldered  Kite:  1 on  Lake  Placid  CBC  on  22  Dec  (B.  Pranty,  D.  Goodwin,  G. 
Stoccardo,  G.  Woolfenden),  first  count  record;  additional  sightings  at  3 locations  in  S 
Highlands  Co.  throughout  winter  (J.  Goldstein,  F.  Lohrer);  one  6 miles  E of  Corkscrew 
Swamp  Sanctuary  (Collier  Co)  on  28  Feb  (H.  Kale). 

Snail  Kite:  2 females  on  Lake  Marion  (Polk  Co.)  on  1 Feb  (T.  Palmer),  new  area;  female 
on  Lake  June  (Highlands  Co.)  in  Dec  remained  through  Jan  and  Feb  (fide  F.  Lohrer). 

Short-tailed  Hawk:  3 dark  morphs  and  1 light  morph  near  Key  West  on  6 Dec  (J. 
Ondrejko);  7 in  Everglades  NP  (4  dark-morph  adults,  2 light-morph  adults,  1 dark- 
morph  imm.)  from  6-8  Dec  (B.  Pranty,  H.  Kale,  m.  obs.);  1 light  and  2 dark  morphs  at 
Everglades  NP  on  29  Dec  (V.  Edens);  dark  morph  at  Tiger  Creek  Preserve  (Polk  Co.) 
on  8 Feb,  in  same  location  as  in  previous  years  (P.  Feller,  m.  obs.);  dark  morph  at 
Chekika  SP  (Dade  Co.)  on  3 Jan  (V.  Edens). 

Red-tailed  Hawk:  rare  dark  phase  over  Flamingo  on  29  Dec  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns); 
1 attacked  its  reflection  in  a window  for  3 straight  days  in  Tallahassee  (E.  White). 

Ferruginous  Hawk:  1 E of  Belle  Glade  (Palm  Beach  Co.)  on  8 Jan  (L.  Lewis). 

Black  Rail:  1 flushed  by  a prescribed  bum  at  Paynes  Prairie  SP  (Alachua  Co.)  in  mid 
Dec  (J.  Weimer);  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  3 Jan  (J.  Cavanaugh),  status  in  winter  poorly 
known. 

Yellow  Rail:  1 at  Loxahatchee  NWR  on  28  Dec  (M.  Smith)  and  11  Jan  (S.  Bollinger);  1 
at  Paynes  Prairie  SP  (Alachua  Co.)  on  20  Jan  (P.  Karuoklese),  white  wing  patches 
observed. 

Virginia  Rail:  flock  of  5 seen  at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  21  Dec  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns, 
W.  Winton),  indicative  of  the  abundance  observed  in  area  through  1 Jan. 
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Purple  Gallinule:  4 NW  of  Dade  City  (Pasco  Co.)  on  E Pasco  CBC  on  26  Dec  (R. 

Smith,  P.  Blair);  3 at  Crews  Lake  (Pasco  Co.)  on  the  Aripeka-Bayport  CBC  on  31  Dec. 
Species  formerly  considered  rare  and  irregular  in  winter  in  Pasco  Co.,  but  new  CBCs 
indicate  the  species  is  an  uncommon,  but  regular,  winter  resident. 

Caribbean  Coot:  well-marked  bird  with  very  bulbous  shield  on  Lake  Pasadena  (Pasco 
Co.)  on  26  Dec  (B.  Pranty,  P.  Young). 

Sandhill  Crane:  in  great  abundance  around  Alachua  Co.  this  year  with  3690  recorded 
on  Gainesville  CBC  and  possibly  another  1000  just  S of  count  circle  (B.  Muschlitz);  7 at 
St.  Marks  NWR  from  mid-Dec  (D.  Sandee)  through  early  Jan;  18  at  M-K  Ranch  (Gulf 
Co.)  on  18  Jan  (T.  Menart,  m.  obs.). 

Black-necked  Stilt:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  from  1 Dec  (D.  Navier,  R.  Smith,  L.  Hop- 
kins) through  29  Feb  (D.  Sandee,  N.  Warner,  J.  Reinman);  27  at  phosphate  mines  (Polk 
Co.)  on  4 Jan  for  high  count  (P.  Fellers,  J.  Palmer,  K.  Nelson);  1 on  27  Feb  in  Orange 
Co.  was  early  (D.  Freeman,  D.  Levy,  T.  Robinson,  B.  Payne). 

American  Avocet:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  from  mid-Dec  (J.  Reinman)  through  29  Feb  (N. 
Warner,  D.  Sandee,  m.  obs.);  300-400  in  one  flock  on  spoil  island  in  Hillsborough  Bay 
(R.  Paul),  good  number. 

Marbled  Godwit:  1 at  Big  Sabine  (Escambia  Co.)  from  early  to  late  Dec  (B.  Duncan), 
first  Dec  record  for  area. 

Pectoral  Sandpiper:  more  reports  than  usual:  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  on  6 Dec  (H. 
Robinson);  1 at  Lake  Woodruff  NWR  (Volusia  Co.)  on  28  Feb  (H.  Robinson);  2 at 
Walton  County  sewage  plant  on  3 Feb  (D.  Ware);  3 at  sewage  treatment  plant  S of 
Tallahassee  on  28  Feb  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  4 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  28  Feb  (B. 
Neville,  D.  Emkalns)  and  6 on  29  Feb  (D.  Sandee);  55  at  Paynes  Prairie  SP  (Alachua 
Co.)  on  28  Feb  (J.  Hintermister). 

Long-Billed  Dowitcher:  1 in  Pinellas  County  from  3-18  Dec  (K.  Nelson);  9 at  St. 
Marks  NWR  on  9 Jan  (N.  Warner). 

Lesser  Golden  Plover:  1 at  Ft.  DeSoto  Park  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  14  Dec  (L.  Hopkins);  1 
at  Honeymoon  Island  SR  A (Pinellas  Co.)  on  4 Feb  (H.  Robinson). 

Black-bellied  Plover:  568  on  Honeymoon  Island  SR  A (Pinellas  Co.)  on  21  Dec  (D. 
Gagne). 

Piping  Plover:  112  on  Honeymoon  Island  SR  A (Pinellas  Co.)  on  21  Dec  (D.  Gagne)  and 
60  recorded  later  on  30  Jan  (H.  Robinson);  7 at  Ponce  Inlet  (Volusia  Co.)  on  9 Feb  (H. 
Robinson);  18  at  Ward’s  Bank  (Nassau  Co.)  on  15  Feb  (N.  Warner). 

Snowy  Plover:  28  at  Big  Sabine  (Escambia  Co.)  on  7 Dec  (B.  Duncan),  highest  winter 
count  for  this  area;  40  on  Honeymoon  Island  SRA  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  21  Dec  (D.  Gagne); 
31  at  St.  George  Island  SP  (Franklin  Co.)  on  25  Dec  (D.  Sandee). 

Whimbrel:  20  on  Honeymoon  Island  SRA  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  21  Dec  (D.  Gagne). 

Stilt  Sandpiper:  1 at  Lake  Seminole  (Pinellas  Co.)  from  8-20  December  (K.  Nelson);  2 
at  sewage  treatment  plant  S of  Tallahassee  ca.  14  Dec  with  1 present  on  9 Jan  (J. 
Cavanaugh);  rare  in  winter. 

Solitary  Sandpiper:  2 at  retention  pond  in  Largo  (Pinellas  Co.)  where  some  have 
wintered  for  past  3 winters  (m.  obs.). 

Purple  Sandpiper:  1 at  Black  Point  Marina  (Dade  Co.)  from  20  Feb  (B.  Merkel)  to  28 
Feb  (V.  Edens). 

Wilson’s  Phalarope:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  29  Feb  (D.  Sandee). 

Jaegers:  large  southward  movement  off  Ft.  Clinch  SP  (Nassau  Co.)  on  1 Dec  included 
several  Parasitic  Jaegers  and  at  least  1 Pomarine  Jaeger  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  5 
jaegers  seen  off  N St.  Johns  Co.  on  9 Dec  (P.  Powell). 

Bonaparte’s  Gull:  200-1-  at  Lake  Maggiore  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  14  Dec  (R.  Smith),  unusu- 
ally high  number;  very  large  flock  of  1000+  seen  off  Alligator  Point  (Franklin  Co.)  on 
5 Jan  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns). 
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Glaucous  Gull:  1 at  Ponce  Inlet  (Volusia  Co.)  on  28  Jan  (H.  Robinson), 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull:  reports  from  Ward’s  Bank  (Duval  Co.)  include  5 on  1 Dec 
(B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns),  3 on  2 Dec  (B.  Richter),  2 adults  on  28  Dec  (P.  Powell),  adult 
on  1 Feb  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns)  and  7 adults  on  15  Feb  (N.  Warner);  1 on  S Brevard 
CBC  (first  record)  on  28  Dec  (m.  obs.);  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  through  report  period 
(m.  obs.);  1 at  Florida  Bay  on  29  Dec  (W.  Hoffman);  adult  near  Longboat  Key  (Sarasota 
Co.)  on  3 Jan  (F,  Frazier,  T.  Elliott). 

California  Gull:  1 on  Dunedin  Causeway  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  7 Feb  (D.  Gagne);  details 
sent  to  FOS  Records  Committee;  only  10  previous  records. 

Common  Black-headed  Gull:  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  on  14  Dec  (D.  Simpson). 

Forster’s  Tern:  low  numbers  (61%  below  18”year  mean)  reported  from  Marco  Island 
(Collier  Co.),  which  may  result  from  winter  erosion  of  sandbars  and  loss  of  roosting 
areas  (T.  Below). 

Common  Tern:  1 at  St.  Andrews  SP  (Bay  Co.)  on  4 Jan  (T.  Menart,  E.  Fontaine)  and  12 

Jan  (H.  Loftin,  T.  Menart). 

Royal  Tern:  1 at  Biven’s  Arm  (Alachua  Co.)  on  15  Jan  (R.  Rowan),  rare  inland;  high 
count  of  150  near  Key  West  on  7 Feb  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Caspian  Tern:  1 at  sewage  treatment  plant  S of  Tallahassee  on  31  Jan  (J.  Cavanaugh), 
second  record  for  Leon  Co. 

Black  Skimmer:  300  staging  near  Key  West  (J.  Ondrejko)  in  Jan;  750  at  phosphate  mines 
(Polk  Co.)  on  4 Jan  (P.  Fellers,  J.  Palmer,  K.  Nelson),  very  high  number. 

White-winged  Dove:  15  near  Key  West  on  6 Dec  (J.  Ondrejko);  5 at  Alligator  Point 
(Franklin  Co.)  on  5 Jan  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns). 

Ringed  Turtle-Dove:  1 on  Cocoa  CBC  on  21  Dec,  first  count  record;  75%  of  the  approx- 
imately 100  birds  seen  on  St.  Petersburg  CBC  on  14  Dec  showed  signs  of  hybridization 
with  Eurasian  Collared-Doves  (B.  Pranty,  D.  Robinson,  G.  Stoccardo).  Pure  Ringed 
Turtle-Doves  may  soon  become  scarce  due  to  hybridization  with  Eurasian  Collared- 
Doves. 

Eurasian  Collared-Dove:  several  reports  indicate  further  spread:  40  in  coastal  SW 
Hernando  County  on  31  December  (B.  Pranty,  D.  Goodwin,  P.  Young);  1 on  Cocoa  CBC 
on  21  Dec,  first  count  record;  several  at  Alligator  Point  (Franklin  Co.)  on  5 Jan  (B. 
Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  1 in  Groveland  (Lake  Co.)  on  14  Jan  (B.  Pranty);  pair  in 
Steinhatchee  (Taylor  Co.)  on  8 Feb  (N.  Warner). 

Smooth-billed  Ani:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  15  Dec  (D.  Aucoin,  L.  Gimlin). 

Chuck-will’s  Widow:  1 at  Deering  Estate  (Dade  Co.)  on  15  Feb  (V.  Edens),  first  report 
of  year. 

Budgerigar:  30+  S of  Bayport  (Hernando  Co.)  on  31  Dec  (B.  Pranty,  D.  Goodwin);  many 

nesting  boxes  in  this  new  area. 

Monk  Parakeet:  6 on  Lakeland  CBC  on  14  Dec,  first  count  record;  7-9  regular  near 
Stuart  (Martin  Co.)  where  reported  nesting  last  year  (C.  Hurd). 

Black-chinned  Hummingbird:  male  at  feeder  in  Parker  (Bay  Co.)  since  late  Sep;  last 
seen  on  30  Dec  (T.  Menart). 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird:  1 in  Tallahassee  fi^om  early  Dec  to  11  Feb  (J. 
Cavanaugh). 

Rufous  Hummingbird:  1 at  Shalimar  (Okaloosa  Co.)  from  12  Dec  through  Feb  (G. 
Floyd);  1 (female?)  on  Bay  Co.  CBC  on  28  Dec  (fide  T.  Menart)  and  remained  through 
Mar;  male  in  Coral  Gables  (Dade  Co.)  on  30  Dec  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  1 at  Ft. 
Walton  Beach  (Walton  Co.)  fi^om  28  Jan  through  Feb  (D.  Ware). 

Common  Barn  Owl:  1 under  1-75  bridge  in  W Broward  Co.  on  26  Jan  (J.  Baker,  G.  Myer). 

Least  Flycatcher:  1 in  NE  Collier  Co.  on  26  Jan  (J.  Baker,  G.  Myer),  first  sighting  in 
area. 
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Western  Kingbird:  1 on  Lakeland  CBC  on  14  Dec,  first  count  record;  4 at  Merritt  Island 
NWR  on  19  Feb  (B.  Cooper,  L.  Cooper);  1 along  Route  846  in  Hendry  Co.  on  15  Jan 
(J.  Baker,  E.  Rosenberg). 

Great  Crested  Flycatcher:  1 N of  Gainesville  throughout  report  period  (J.  Hinter- 
mister),  in  same  area  where  1 wintered  last  year. 

Cassin’s  Kingbird:  1 on  Ft.  Pierce  CBC  on  28  Dec  (fide  C.  Hurd;  based  on  report  filed 
by  R.  Elliott). 

SCISSOR-TAILED  FLYCATCHER:  1 near  Newberry  (Alachua  Co.)  on  6 Jan  (G.  Hart);  1 
along  Route  846  in  Hendry  Co.  on  15  Jan  (J.  Baker,  E.  Rosenberg);  1 near  Ft.  Pierce 
on  2 Jan  (C.  Hurd). 

La  Sacra’s  Flycatcher:  1 on  Key  Largo  CBC  on  27  Dec  (W.  Hoffman). 

Common  Myna:  1 on  Cocoa  CBC  on  21  Dec,  first  count  record. 

Fish  Crow:  5 near  Key  West  on  7 Feb  (J.  Ondrejko),  seen  irregularly  since  last  summer 
and  perhaps  spreading  into  area  as  breeding  species. 

Brown  Creeper:  1 at  Suwannee  River  SP  (Suwannee  Co.)  on  12  Jan  (B.  Neville,  D. 
Emkalns). 

Brown-headed  Nuthatch:  reported  for  first  time  in  many  years  along  Lower  Wekiva 
SP  (Seminole  Co.)  in  Jan  (D.  Freeman). 

Cedar  Waxwing:  flocks  at  Key  West  from  Oct  through  early  Feb  (J.  Ondrejko)  with 
high  count  of  35  on  10  Feb. 

Yellow-throated  Vireo:  1 on  Lakeland  CBC  on  14  Dec,  first  count  record;  1 at  Deer- 
ing  Estates  (Dade  Co.)  on  6 and  17  Dec  (V.  Edens). 

Solitary  Vireo:  abundant  in  Pinellas  and  Hernando  Cos.  throughout  period  (L.  Ather- 
ton). 

Yellow  Warbler:  1 on  Wekiva  River  CBC  (Seminole  Co.)  on  14  Dec;  1 on  Econlock- 
hatchee  CBC  (Seminole  Co.)  on  18  Dec;  1 along  Tamiami  Trail  (Dade  Co.)  on  22  Jan  (J. 
Baker,  G.  Myer);  uncommon  in  winter. 

Orange-crowned  Warbler:  11  seen  by  1 party  on  Brooksville  CBC  (Hernando  Co.) 
on  14  Dec  (L.  Atherton,  D.  Grimes),  indicative  of  high  numbers  in  area  this  winter. 

Nashville  Warbler:  1 in  Seminole  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  13  Feb  (K.  Nelson),  rare  winter 
visitor. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler:  female  on  Lake  Placid  (Highlands  Co.)  CBC  on  22 
Dec  (D.  Goodwin),  first  count  record;  1 at  Deering  Estates  (Dade  Co.)  on  several  dates 
from  early  Dec  through  early  Feb  (V.  Edens). 

Black-throated  Gray  Warbler:  1 in  Davie  (Broward  Co.)  on  3 Jan  (W.  George);  not 
located  after  initial  sighting  (fide  D.  Canterbury). 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler:  male  in  Sawgrass  Park  (Pinellas  Co.)  throughout 
winter  (M.  Wilkinson,  L.  Atherton);  1 at  Deering  Estates  (Dade  Co.)  on  17  Dec  and  15 
Feb  (V,  Edens);  male  on  Lake  Placid  CBC  on  22  Dec  (G.  Woolfenden,  B.  Pranty);  rare 
but  apparently  regular  in  winter  in  S Florida;  1 at  Guana  River  WMA  on  25  Jan  (mem- 
bers of  Indian  River  Audubon),  N of  winter  range. 

Magnolia  Warbler:  1 at  Deering  Estates  (Dade  Co.)  on  6 Dec  and  11  Feb  (V.  Edens); 
female  or  imm.  in  Mahogany  Hammock  (Everglades  NP)  on  8 Dec  (B.  Pranty,  H.  Kale). 

Northern  Parula:  early  arrivals  in  N Florida  were  noted  by  several  observers, 

Prothonotary  Warbler:  1 on  Cocoa  CBC  on  21  Dec,  first  count  record. 

Cape  May  Warbler:  good  concentration  of  at  least  9 in  a Ficus  tree  at  Flamingo  (Monroe 
Co.)  on  8 Dec  (B.  Pranty,  H.  Kale). 

American  Redstart:  2 males  on  Lakeland  CBC  on  14  Dec,  fourth  record;  1 on  Bay  Co. 
CBC  on  28  Dec  (B.  Cummings);  1 in  Tallahassee  on  2 Feb  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns), 
unusual  this  far  north  in  winter. 

Ovenbird:  reported  at  Deering  Estates  (Dade  Co.)  on  6 and  12  Dec  and  22  Feb  (V. 
Edens);  1 wintered  in  S Duval  Co.  (J.  Cocke)  and  ate  white  millet  and  cracked  com  that 
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fell  from  a feeder;  1 at  Suwannee  River  SP  (Suwannee  Co.)  on  12  Jan  (B.  Neville,  D. 
Emkalns);  2 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  15  Feb  (D.  Sandee). 

Northern  Waterthrush:  1 in  coastal  mangroves  at  Green  Key  Park  (Pasco  Co.)  on 
24  Dec  (fide  B.  Pranty);  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  18  Jan  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  1 
banded  at  the  Nokomis  (Sarasota  Co.)  on  25  January  (A.  Stedman,  S.  Stedman). 

Worm-eating  Warbler:  1 at  Deering  Estates  (Dade  Co.)  on  17  Dec  and  31  Jan  (V. 
Edens);  1 at  Ding  Darling  NWR  on  3 Feb  (J.  Baker,  U.  Feller),  unusual  in  winter. 

Mourning  Warbler:  1 on  Cocoa  CBC  on  21  Dec,  first  count  record. 

Wilson’s  Warbler:  1 in  SE  Jacksonville  on  15  Dec  (N.  Warner);  male  in  S Jacksonville 
on  21  Jan  (S.  Buettner);  1 in  Tallahassee  on  17  Dec  (J.  Cox,  K.  NeSmith). 

Hooded  Warbler:  male  returned  to  an  area  in  Melbourne  Village  (Brevard  Co.)  for 
second  straight  winter  (B.  Hills,  S.  Hills). 

Yellow-breasted  Chat:  1 at  Ding  Darling  NWR  on  3 Feb  (J.  Baker);  1 at  Cedar  Key 
(Levy  Co.)  from  27  Dec  to  29  Feb  (D.  Henderson). 

Western  Tanager:  1 on  Bay  Co.  CBC  on  28  Dec  (J.  Underborn). 

Summer  Tanager:  1 at  Deering  Estates  (Dade  Co.)  on  17  Dec  and  15  Jan  (V.  Edens);  1 
at  Gulf  Breeze  (Santa  Rosa  Co.)  on  4 Jan,  second  Jan  record. 

Stripe-headed  Tanager:  1 in  Delray  Beach  on  10  Dec  (B.  Hope);  1 at  Goulds  (Dade 
Co.)  from  3 Jan  to  29  Feb  (L.  Manfi^edi,  V.  Edens);  seems  likely  that  a single  bird  moved 
5"6  miles. 

Dickcissel:  1 on  Lake  Placid  CBC  on  22  Dec,  first  count  record;  2 at  Belle  Glade  Marina 
(Palm  Beach  Co.)  on  27  Dee  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns). 

Orchard  Oriole:  1 on  Cocoa  CBC  on  21  Dec,  first  count  record. 

Northern  Oriole;  “Bullock’s”  variety  at  Flamingo  (Monroe  Co.)  on  7 and  29  Dec  (B. 
Robertson,  J.  Villamil,  M.  Cooper);  female  and  imm.  male  “Bullock’s”  at  Flamingo  on 
28  Dec  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  “Baltimore”  in  same  tree  with  Bullock’s  (above)  but 
not  in  apparent  association  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  a “Bullock’s”  wintered  at  Deering 
Estate  (Dade  Co.)  from  9 Jan  to  11  Feb  (V.  Edens);  3 “Baltimore’s”  in  Deering  Estates 
(Dade  Co.)  on  15  Jan. 

Shiny  Cowbird:  male  at  Tierra  Verde  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  7 Dec  (L.  Atherton);  30-40  win- 
tering at  Briggs  Nature  Center  (Lee  Co.)  constitute  first  record  of  large  flocks  for  area 
(T.  Below);  male  with  at  least  1 female  at  Flamingo  (Monroe  Co.)  for  much  of  period 
(m.  obs.). 

Brown-headed  Cowbird:  large  flock  of  20,000  at  dairy  farm  in  Highlands  Co.  on  Lake 
Placid  CBC  on  22  Dec  (m.  obs.). 

Bronzed  Cowbird:  4 in  Lakeland  on  11  Dec  (B.  Cooper,  L.  Cooper),  in  same  location  as 
last  year. 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird:  several  reports  this  winter:  1 on  Lake  Placid  CBC  (High- 
lands Co.)  on  22  Dec  for  first  count  record;  1 at  Loxahatchee  NWR  on  8 Feb  (J.  Villamil); 
male  in  Osprey  (Sarasota  Co.)  on  13  Feb  (J.  Fuller);  1 at  Treasure  Coast  Wildlife 
Hospital  (Indian  River  Co.)  from  Jan-Feb  (C.  Hurd). 

Brewer’s  Blackbird:  many  with  other  blackbirds  and  crows  in  farm  field  in  Calhoun 
Co.  on  15  Dec  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  several  in  farm  field  in  Wakulla  Co.  on  5 Jan 
(B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns),  uncommon. 

Painted  Bunting:  female  at  Paynes  Prairie  SP  (Alachua  Co.)  on  15  Dec  (E.  Vanderwerf, 
B.  Muschlitz,  D.  Henderson);  male  at  University  of  Florida  campus  on  16  Dec  (E. 
Vanderwerf);  1 at  Turkey  Creek  (Walton  Co.)  on  16  Dec  (A.  Forster). 

Indigo  Bunting:  1 at  Gulf  Breeze  (Santa  Rosa  Co.)  on  4 Jan  (B.  Duncan,  W.  Duncan). 

Lazuli  Bunting:  1 at  Belle  Glade  Marina  (Dade  Co.)  on  21  Dec  (P.  Smith). 

Blue  Grosbeak:  1 at  Niceville  landfill  (Okaloosa  Co.)  on  10  Dec  (D.  Ware);  1 on  Lakeland 
CBC  on  14  Dec,  fourth  count  record;  1 “female-plumaged”  bird  near  San  Antonino 
(Pasco  Co.)  on  the  E Pasco  CBC  on  26  Dec  (D.  Goodwin,  D.  Robinson,  G.  Stoccardo). 
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Lark  Sparrow:  1 in  Osprey  (Sarasota  Co.)  on  28  Dec  (S.  McKernan,  F.  Frazier)  and 
remained  through  Jan;  1 on  Lake  Wales  CBC  on  28  Dec,  rare. 

Grasshopper  Sparrow:  high  count  of  7 reported  on  Lakeland  CBC  on  14  Dec;  11  near 
Lake  Alfred  (Polk  Co.)  on  5 Jan  (P.  Timmer,  C.  Geanangel,  B.  Cooper,  L.  Cooper). 

Clay-colored  Sparrow:  1 in  Osprey  (Sarasota  Co.)  on  13  Feb  (F.  Frazier,  E.  Gano) 
and  remained  in  area  through  27  Feb;  1 at  feeder  in  Venice  (Sarasota  Co.)  on  29  Feb 
(R.  Smith);  1 at  Lake  Alfred  (Polk  Co.)  on  9 Dec  (P.  Timmer)  and  5 Jan  (P.  Timmer, 
C.  Geanangel,  B.  Cooper,  L.  Cooper);  1 on  Brooksville  CBC  (Hernando  Co.)  on  14  Dec 
(L.  Atherton,  D.  Grimes),  first  count  record. 

Le  Conte’s  Sparrow:  1 at  Honeymoon  Island  SR  A (Pinellas  Co.)  fi:-om  21  Dec  (D.  Gagne) 
to  end  of  period  (D.  Gagne,  K.  Nelson,  B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR 
on  9 Feb  (D.  Sandee);  1 at  Paynes  Prairie  SP  (Alachua  Co.)  on  28  Feb  (J.  Hintermister). 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow:  1 in  Alachua  Co.  from  22  Dec  through  at  least  21  Jan  (J.  Hintermis- 
ter, m.  obs.);  1 at  Paynes  Prairie  SP  (Alachua  Co.)  on  22  Jan  (R.  Rowan). 

White-crowned  Sparrow:  14  imms.  found  on  Brooksville  CBC  (Hernando  Co.)  on  14 
Dec  (L.  Atherton,  D.  Grimes),  possibly  regular  in  this  area;  several  in  Alachua  Co.  on 
12  Jan  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  1 at  M-K  Ranch  (Gulf  Co.)  on  18  Jan  (B.  Kitteredge, 
H.  Loftin);  1 at  St.  Andrews  SP  (Bay  Co.)  on  21  Feb  (E.  Fontaine). 

Bachman’s  Sparrow:  singing  male  in  NE  Collier  Co.  on  17  Feb  (J.  Baker,  E.  Rosen- 
berg). 

Dark-eyed  Junco:  3 at  Payne’s  Prairie  SP  (Alachua  Co.)  on  15  Dec  (E.  Vanderwerf)  and 
1 along  I-IO  in  Madison  Co.  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns)  were  only  reports  received. 


Contributors:  Bruce  Anderson,  Lyn  Atherton,  Harry  Armstrong,  D.  Aucoin,  L.  Augus- 
tine, Jocie  Baker,  Ted  Below,  P.  Blair,  Steve  Bollinger,  W.  Burket,  Dan  Canterbury,  Jim 
Cavanaugh,  Julie  Cocke,  Jim  Cox,  Mort  Cooper,  Bob  Duncan,  W.  Duncan,  Virginia  Edens, 
R.  Elliot,  Tom  Elliot,  Doug  Emkalns,  M.  Epstein,  Paul  Fellers,  Ursula  Feller,  G.  Floyd, 
E.  Fontaine,  Ann  Forster,  Frank  Frazier,  Hellen  Fuller,  D.  Gagne,  Ed  Gano,  Chuck 
Geanangel,  Wally  George,  L.  Gimlin,  J.  Goldstein,  W.  Goltin,  Dave  Goodwin,  Debbie 
Grimes,  G.  Hart,  D.  Henderson,  B.  Hills,  S.  Hills,  John  Hintermister,  Wayne  Hofftnan, 
B.  Hope,  Larry  Hopkins,  C.  Hurd,  Richard  Ingram,  Herb  Kale,  P.  Karouklese,  Bobby 
Kitteredge,  J.  Krummrich,  Jay  LaVia,  Larry  Lewis,  D.  Levy,  Horace  Loftin,  Fred  Lohrer, 
L.  Manfredi,  Bruce  McNab,  R.  McNab,  Stuart  McKernan,  Tony  Menart,  Barbara  Mus- 
chlitz,  George  Myer,  D.  Navier,  Kris  Nelson,  Katy  NeSmith,  Bruce  Neville,  Joe  Ondrejko, 
J.  Palmer,  Tom  Palmer,  Rich  Paul,  Becky  Payne,  Peggy  Powell,  Bill  Pranty,  B.  Reid,  Joe 
Reinman,  Bob  Richter,  L.  Riopelle,  Bill  Robertson,  D.  Robinson,  Harold  Robinson,  T. 
Robinson,  Ed  Rosenberg,  Rex  Rowan,  Daan  Sandee,  A.  Schnapf,  David  Simpson,  M. 
Sokol,  M.  Smith,  P.  William  Smith,  R.  Smith,  Ann  Stedman,  Stan  Stedman,  Gene  Stoc- 
cardo,  B.  Tetlow,  Pete  Tetlow,  Phil  Timmer,  J.  Underborn,  E.  Vanderwerf,  Juan  Villanil, 
Noel  Warner,  Donald  Ware,  J.  Weimer,  Eddie  White,  Mary  Wilkinson,  Wally  Winton,  Glen 
Woolfenden,  Pete  Young. 


Errata:  A Pomarine  Jaeger  reported  near  Venice  in  July  1991  was  originally  found  by 
Edward  Gano  and  confirmed  by  Frank  Frazier.  This  information  was  regrettably  omitted 
from  the  1991  Summer  Report.  There  was  only  1 Kentucky  Warbler  at  Saddle  Creek  Park 
(Polk  Co.)  on  24  Aug,  not  14  as  reported  in  the  1991  Summer  report. 


Field  Observation  Committee:  Linda  Cooper  (115  Lameraux  Rd.,  Winter  Haven, 
Florida  33884),  Jim  Cox,  Compiler  (Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission,  620 
S.  Meridian  St.,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32399-1600),  Bill  Pranty  (8515  Village  Mill  Row, 
Bayonet  Point,  Florida  34667),  and  Peggy  Powell  (2965  Forest  Circle,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
32257). 
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Abstract. — -We  observed  the  behavior  of  fledgling  Northern  Mockingbirds  (Mimus 
polyglottos)  in  order  to  test  predictions  of  hypotheses  concerning  the  schedule  of  the  on- 
togeny of  adult  behavior.  Soon  after  leaving  the  nest,  fledglings  displayed  foraging  be- 
havior. During  the  first  three  weeks  post-fledging,  they  significantly  increased  the  time 
spent  both  foraging  on  the  ground  and  pecking  at  vegetation.  Fledglings  continued  to  utter 
the  nestling  begging  call  during  this  period,  and  they  first  gave  adult  chat  calls  about  a 
week  after  fledging.  Young  mockingbirds  first  displayed  wing-flashing  behavior  between 
one  and  two  weeks  after  fledging.  Development  of  chat  calling  and  wing-flashing  appears 
to  be  retarded  as  brood  size  increases,  supporting  the  sibling  competition  hypothesis. 
Exploratory  pecking  at  vegetation  continues  unabated  in  growing  fledglings,  in  contrast  to 
previous  findings  for  carnivorous  passerines,  and  this  difference  may  reflect  the  advantages 
of  investigative  foraging  for  omnivorous  species  such  as  mockingbirds. 

The  fledgling  period  is  the  least  studied  phase  in  the  life  history  of 
altricial  birds  (Zaias  and  Breitwisch  1989).  Fledgling  birds  are  much  more 
difficult  to  observe  than  adults  in  many  species,  primarily  because  fledg- 
lings remain  hidden  in  vegetation  while  still  dependent  on  parental  care. 
Nestlings  are  easier  to  observe  than  fledglings,  but  various  aspects  of 
adult  behavior  are  not  displayed  by  nestlings.  For  these  reasons,  rela- 
tively little  is  known  about  the  ontogeny  of  adult  behavior  in  many 
species  of  altricial  birds. 

Recent  study  of  the  parental  care  of  fledglings  by  Northern  Mock- 
ingbirds {Mimus  polyglottos)  has  shown  that  parent  mockingbirds  pro- 
vide both  food  and  protection  for  fledglings  three  weeks  or  more  after 
the  young  fledge  (Zaias  and  Breitwisch  1989).  The  parent  more  responsi- 
ble for  care  during  most  of  the  fledgling  stage  is  the  attending  male. 
Mockingbirds  are  multi-brooded,  and  sequential  nesting  efforts  fre- 
quently overlap.  For  broods  followed  by  another  nesting  effort,  males 
usually  continue  to  feed  their  fledglings  until  the  day  the  younger  nest- 
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lings  hatch.  Then,  often  abruptly,  the  male  ceases  fledgling  care  and 
begins  to  feed  nestlings  (Zaias  and  Breitwisch  1989). 

Breitwisch  et  al.  (1987)  found  that  independent  juveniles  are  rela^ 
tively  inefficient  in  capturing  insects  while  foraging  along  the  ground, 
the  common  method  of  insect  capture  by  mockingbirds.  The  general  pat- 
tern of  high  mortality  in  juvenile  birds  seems  likely  to  be  at  least  partially 
due  to  such  foraging  inefficiency  (Breitwisch  et  al.  1987,  Marchetti  and 
Price  1989,  Sullivan  1989,  Weathers  and  Sullivan  1989).  The  juvenile 
period  thus  may  contribute  substantially  to  differential  fitness,  and  be- 
havioral ontogeny  during  the  fledgling  period  should  influence  the  wel- 
fare of  vulnerable  juveniles. 

On  what  schedule  do  fledgling  mockingbirds  begin  to  display  various 
aspects  of  behavior  important  to  their  survival?  Several  hypotheses  make 
predictions  about  the  schedule  of  behavioral  ontogeny.  First,  sibling  com- 
petition for  parental  care  may  negatively  affect  this  schedule,  and  this 
hypothesis  predicts  a slowing  of  ontogeny  with  increasing  brood  size. 
Alternatively,  parents  may  match  brood  size  to  their  own  quality  (Smith 
1981),  with  high  quality  parents  producing  large  broods,  in  which  case 
the  schedule  of  ontogeny  of  behavior  in  fledglings  would  be  independent 
of  brood  size.  The  same  prediction  of  no  brood  size  effect  follows  if  on- 
togeny of  behavior  is  strongly  determined  genetically,  with  minimal  influ- 
ence from  either  social  interactions  or  varying  levels  of  nutrition  beyond 
some  physiological  threshold.  Finally,  parents  may  behave  differently 
toward  fledglings  as  a function  of  brood  size  (K.  C.  Derrickson,  pers. 
comm.),  perhaps  in  relation  to  the  different  profitability  of  different 
brood  sizes  (Zaias  and  Breitwisch,  unpubL  ms.).  The  first  and  last 
hypotheses  are  perhaps  the  more  interesting  because,  under  such  condi- 
tions, the  number  of  siblings— a variable  almost  beyond  the  control  of 
the  young  bird^s  genes— may  influence  the  probability  of  survival  of 
newly  independent  individuals. 

We  documented  the  appearance  of  foraging  behavior  by  fledglings, 
both  during  the  early  fledgling  period  when  they  remained  in  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  later  as  they  began  to  descend  to  ground  level  and  initiate 
the  characteristically  adult  mode  of  foraging.  We  further  documented 
the  ontogeny  of  maintenance  behavior  and  vocalizations.  Because  we 
focused  on  fledgling  behavior,  we  could  not  address  the  hypothesis  of 
differential  adult  behavior.  However,  our  observations  allowed  us  to  test 
predictions  of  the  first  three  hypotheses.  A retardation  in  appearance  of 
aspects  of  behavior  in  larger  broods  would  support  the  first  hypothesis. 
No  differences  in  the  behavior  of  fledglings  in  broods  of  different  sizes 
would  support  both  the  second  and  third  hypotheses. 
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Study  Site  and  Methods 

We  observed  fledgling  mockingbirds  on  the  main  campus  of  the  University  of  Miami, 
Coral  Gables,  Dade  County,  Florida.  The  campus  habitat  is  suburban  lawn  sparsely  planted 
with  a wide  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Mockingbirds  typically  forage  for  arthropods  on 
lawns  and  for  ripe  fruit  in  trees  (Breitwisch  et  al  1984,  Breitwisch  et  al.  1987). 

We  observed  fledgling  mockingbirds  in  their  natal  territories  for  a total  of  63  h of  focal 
sampling  on  individual  fledglings  between  19  June  and  17  July  1987.  Sample  periods  were 
30  min  in  duration  and  spread  throughout  daylight  hours,  although  we  avoided  early  after- 
noon because  fledglings  are  generally  inactive  at  that  time.  We  watched  11  individually 
color-banded  fledglings  in  6 broods  (2  broods  of  1 fledgling,  3 broods  of  2,  and  1 brood  of 
3).  Age  of  fledglings  ranged  from  4 to  24  days  post-fledging.  The  nestling  period  is  ca.  12 
days,  so  ages  from  hatching  are  approximately  12  days  older  than  those  discussed  here. 
For  10  of  these  11  fledglings,  we  obtained  reasonably  large  samples  of  their  behavior,  with 
a mean  (±  SD)  of  300  ± 105  min  of  observation  per  fledgling  (range:  133  - 468  min).  For 
these  10,  our  sampling  of  their  behavior  spanned  a mean  period  of  15  days,  from  6 to  20 
days  post-fledging,  inclusive.  For  some  analyses,  we  could  use  all  10  fledglings,  while  for 
other  analyses,  we  had  reliable  data  on  a smaller  number,  as  indicated  for  the  particular 
analysis. 

During  each  minute,  we  recorded  whether  the  focal  fledgling  foraged  in  vegetation  or 
on  the  ground.  We  arbitrarily  chose  3 pecks/min  as  a minimal  rate  of  activity  to  qualify  as 
foraging.  We  noted  that  fledglings  pecldng  in  vegetation  appeared  only  infrequently  to 
obtain  food  by  this  behavior.  We  thus  tentatively  classify  this  as  “exploratory”  pecking. 
For  fledglings  perched  in  vegetation,  we  noted  whether  a fledgling  was  exposed  to  view 
or  hidden  (partially  or  completely)  in  foliage  and  its  height  in  vegetation.  We  also  recorded 
whether  the  focal  fledgling  preened  or  “wing-flashed”  (Hailman  1960).  We  noted  begging 
and  chat  calls  by  fledglings  (see  Derrickson  and  Breitwisch  1992). 

In  assessing  changes  in  behavior  with  age,  we  grouped  observations  on  fledglings  into 
several  age  classes  in  order  to  yield  sufficiently  large  sample  sizes  for  statistical  compari- 
sons (w's  > 20  samples).  These  classes  were  4-9,  10-12,  13-15,  16-17,  and  18-24  days  post- 
fledging.  Ten  fledglings  were  represented  in  each  of  the  first  four  age  classes,  and  eight 
of  these  fledglings  in  the  fifth  age  class. 

All  statistical  analyses  are  non-parametric  due  to  moderately  small  sample  sizes  and 
unknown  underlying  distributions  of  variables.  We  report  Spearman  correlation  coeffi- 
cients, H values  for  Kruskal-Wallis  one-way  ANOVAs,  and  G values  for  tests  of  indepen- 
dence. Finally,  we  are  aware  that  fledglings  within  broods  may  not  behave  truly  indepen- 
dently from  one  another.  The  difficulty  of  focally  sampling  the  behavioral  ontogeny  in 
individual  fledglings  necessarily  limited  the  number  of  fledglings  we  could  observe.  Al- 
though our  impression  was  that  brood  members  did  behave  independently  from  one 
another,  this  remains  an  assumption  that  warrants  future  testing. 

Results 

Foraging  on  the  ground  for  arthropods  is  a primary  technique  used 
by  adult  mockingbirds  to  capture  prey.  Time  fledglings  spent  in  this 
behavior  increased  with  fledgling  age  ir^  = 0.90;  P ==  0.05;  % = 5 age 
classes;  Fig.  1).  Fledglings  initially  spent  about  8%  of  their  time  foraging 
on  the  ground,  and  this  increased  to  more  than  15%  as  they  aged.  There 
were  too  few  records  for  analysis  of  brood  size  effects. 

Fledglings  pecked  at  vegetation,  including  foliage,  bark,  flowers,  and 
unripe  and  ripe  fruit.  Single  fledglings  did  this  in  13%  of  the  min  spent 
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in  vegetation,  fledglings  in  pairs  in  12%,  and  3-fledgling  broods  in  7%. 
Young  fledglings  (all  brood  sizes  together)  spent  7%  of  the  time  in  vega- 
tation  pecking  in  this  manenr,  and  this  increased  to  14%  as  fledglings 
aged  (Tg  = 1.00;  P = 0.01;  n = 5 age  classes;  Fig.  1). 

Fledglings  spent  89%  of  their  time  perched  in  vegetation,  but  there 
was  no  relationship  between  this  percentage  and  fledgling  age.  We  also 
tested  whether  fledglings  were  more  hidden  in  vegetation  when  young 
than  when  they  were  older,  but  we  found  no  such  relationship.  Overall, 
fledglings  spent  31%  of  the  time  they  were  in  vegetation  partially  to 
completely  hidden  from  view  (24%  for  single  fledglings,  and  33%  for  pairs 
and  trios).  Heights  at  which  fledglings  perched  in  vegetation  were  similar 
to  those  of  previous  findings  (Zaias  and  Breitwisch  1989),  typically  within 
several  meters  of  the  ground. 

Fledglings  preened  their  plumage  in  22%  of  the  min  in  which  they 
were  visible.  There  was  no  relationship  between  preening  frequency  and 
age  (Tg  = 0.10;  P > 0.05;  n = 5 age  classes).  Fledglings  in  the  youngest 
age  class  preened  in  23%  of  the  min  observed,  in  the  second  age  class  in 
25%,  in  the  third  age  class  in  22%,  in  the  fourth  age  class  in  11%,  and  in 
the  oldest  age  class  in  27%.  There  was  heterogeneity  among  brood  sizes 
in  preening  frequency  (G  = 8.91;  P < 0.05;  df  = 2),  although  no  pattern 
with  increasing  brood  size.  Single  fledglings  preened  in  23%  of  the  min, 
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Figure  1.  Proportion  of  time  spent  foraging  by  fledgling  mockingbirds  as  a function 
of  age.  Open  bars  refer  to  foraging  (exploratory  pecking)  in  vegetation,  and  shaded 
bars  refer  to  foraging  on  the  ground. 
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members  of  pairs  in  19% , and  members  of  trios  in  27%.  Even  though 
fledglings  in  pairs  and  trios  frequently  perched  near  one  another  through- 
out  the  fledgling  period,  they  did  not  preen  one  another. 

Wing-flashing  is  a stereotypical  display  characteristic  of  mock- 
ingbirds; adults  display  wing-flashing  when  foraging  on  the  ground  and 
in  situations  of  apparent  conflict  (Hailman  1960,  Derrickson  and  Breit- 
wisch 1992).  Fledglings  were  first  observed  to  wing-flash  between  6 and 
13  days  post-fledging  (x  = 10.2  ± 2.9  days;  w = 8 fledglings).  Two 
single  fledglings  first  did  this  at  6 days  post-iledgiiig,  the  three  fledglings 
we  could  observe  in  broods  of  two  at  10,  10,  and  11  days,  and  the  three 
fledglings  in  a single  brood  of  three  at  13  days  each.  Fledglings  in  smaller 
broods  first  displayed  wing-flasMng  earlier  than  did  fledglings  in  larger 
broods  (H  = 6.73;  P < 0.011;  w = 8 fledglings).  Most  wing-flashing  was 
done  while  on  the  ground.  We  observed  wing-flashing  in  2%  of  the  min 
fledglings  spent  in  vegetation  and  33%  of  the  min  they  spent  on  the 
gimmd  {G  - 308.3;  P < 0.001;  df  = 1),  There  was  no  relationship  be- 
tween age  and  frequency  of  wing-flashing  in  vegetaiton;  on  the  ground, 
fledglings  were  not  seen  to  wing-flash  before  10  days  of  age.  Frequencies 
remained  similar  fi’om  that  age  through  the  oldest  age  classes. 

Chat  calls  are  vocalizations  given  by  adult  mockingbirds  in  territorial 
defense,  as  well  as  in  othei  aggressive  interactions  (Derrickson  and 
Breitwisch  1992).  Chatbursts  are  short  series  of  rapidly  repeated  chat 
calls  also  given  by  adults  in  these  contexts  (Logan  et  al.  1983;  Logan 
1985).  Fledglings  were  first  heard  to  give  chat  calls  between  4 and  12 
days  after  fledging  (t  = 8.3  ± 2.4  days;  n = 1 fledglings).  Two  single 
fledglings  did  this  at  4 and  S days  post-fledging,  four  fledglings  in  broods 
of  two  at  8,  8,  8,  and  12  days,  and  one  fledgling  for  which  we  had  this 
information  in  a brood  of  three  at  10  days.  First  chat  calls  were  given 
earlier  by  fledglings  in  smaller  broods  {H  = 9.44;  P < 0.057;  n = 1 
fledglings).  Fledglings  were  not  heard  to  give  chatbursts. 

Fledglings  give  a characteristic  begging  call  that  sounds  similar  to 
that  given  by  nestlings.  Fledglings  were  heard  to  give  begging  calls  in 
37%  of  the  min  they  were  observed,  and  frequencies  were  similar  for 
begging  calls  given  from  vegetation  (36%)  and  from  the  ground  (38%) 
(G  = 0.45;  P > 0.05;  df  = IX  There  was  no  clear  relationship  between 
incidence  of  begging  calls  and  age.  Three  weeks  and  more  after  fledging, 
young  mockingbirds  were  still  fed  by  their  fathers  (Zaias  and  Breitwisch 
1989)  and  still  gave  begging  calls.  Begging  rate  was  marginally  associated 
with  brood  size  (H  = 4.72;  0.057<  P < 0.091;  n = 10  fledglings).  Single 
fledglings  gave  begging  calls  in  57%  of  the  min  they  were  observed, 
fledglings  in  pairs  in  35%,  and  fledglings  in  trios  in  26%. 

We  occasionally  observed  fledglings  following  their  male  parent.  Such 
following  occurred  both  in  vegetation  and  on  the  ground.  In  12  instances 
of  this  behavior,  the  mean  age  of  fledglings  following  males  was  17.1 
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days,  whereas  the  mean  age  of  fledglings  sampled  was  13.6  days.  Al- 
though these  data  are  few,  they  suggest  that  fledglings  engage  in  this 
behavior  more  frequently  as  fathers  become  less  attentive  to  begging 
calls  of  such  older  fledglings  (Zaias  and  Breitwisch,  unpubl.  ms.). 

Discussion 

These  data  demonstrate  that  several  aspects  of  behavior  typical  of 
adult  mockingbirds  appear  in  fledglings  still  dependent  on  parental  care 
and  less  than  36  days  old  (12  days  as  a nestling  plus  24  days  as  a fledg- 
ling). We  recorded  ground-foraging,  exploratory  pecking  at  vegetation, 
preening,  wing-flashing,  and  chat  calling  by  fledglings.  Nestlings  also 
preen  and  beg,  but  the  other  aspects  of  behavior  apparently  first  appear 
in  fledglings.  However,  hew  calls  and  high-pitched  cries—two  calls  given 
by  adult  mockingbirds  in  conflict  situations  (Breitwisch  1988,  Derrickson 
and  Breitwisch  1992)-— were  not  heard  from  fledglings  (nor  were  chat- 
bursts).  Apparently,  neither  is  given  by  juveniles,  either  (R.  Breitwisch, 
pers.  obs.),  although  chatbursts  are  (C.  A.  Logan,  pers.  comm.).  Not 
surprisingly,  fledglings  did  not  sing.  Juvenile  males  first  sing  in  early 
autumn  (Derrickson  and  Breitwisch  1992). 

Fledglings  increased  the  time  they  spent  ground-foraging  as  they 
aged.  Foraging  techniques  further  develop  in  independent  juveniles 
(Breitwisch  et  al.  1987).  Younger  juveniles  forage  from  the  ground,  but 
older  juveniles  increase  their  use  of  an  aerial  attack  technique,  in  which 
a mockingbird  flies  from  a perch  in  vegetation  to  the  ground,  where  it 
attacks  insects  (Breitwisch  et  al.  1987).  Although  it  seems  likely  that  the 
increased  use  of  this  foraging  technique  may  be  due  to  the  lifting  of  prior 
developmental  constraints  (Marchetti  and  Price  1989),  this  question  has 
not  been  investigated  for  this  species. 

Fledglings  increased  the  frequency  of  pecking  at  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruits  with  time.  They  did  so  despite  our  impression  that  most  of  this 
behavior  was  apparently  exploratory  and  unrewarding  nutritionally.  This 
finding  is  in  contrast  to  other  studies  that  have  demonstrated  a decline 
in  such  exploratory  behavior  soon  after  fledging  (Smith  1973,  Davies 
1976,  Davies  and  Green  1976,  Moreno  1984).  We  hypothesize  that  this 
difference  among  species  reflects  dietary  differences  among  adults  of  the 
species  studied.  Loggerhead  Shrikes  Lanius  ludovicianus  (Smith  1973), 
Spotted  Flycatchers  Muscicapa  striata  (Davies  1976),  Reed  Warblers 
Acrocephalus  scirpaceus  (Davies  and  Green  1976),  and  Northern 
Wheatears  0.  oenanthe  (Moreno  1984)  are  all  highly  insectivorous  or, 
more  generally,  carnivorous.  In  contrast,  mockingbirds  are  notably  om- 
nivorous, and  fruit  is  an  important  component  of  the  diet  of  adults,  as 
well  as  of  nestlings  and  fledglings  (Breitwisch  et  al.  1984,  Breitwisch  et 
al.  1986,  Zaias  and  Breitwisch  1989).  Fledglings  of  carnivorous  species 
begin  to  specialize  in  foraging  techniques  at  rather  young  ages,  whereas 
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fledglings  of  omnivorous  species  may  well  be  frequently  rewarded  by 
their  continued  exploration.  This  suggestion  is  reminiscent  of  differences 
in  neophobia  displayed  by  generalist  and  specialist  bird  species  (Green- 
berg 1983,  1990). 

Wing-flashing  and  chat  calling  were  displayed  by  single  fledglings 
earlier  than  by  members  of  broods  of  two  or  three  fledglings.  This  obser- 
vation supports  the  brood  competition  hypothesis,  predicting  a slowing 
of  behavioral  ontogeny  with  increasing  brood  size.  It  also  counters  the 
prediction  of  no  brood  size  effect  by  both  the  quality  matching  and  genetic 
determination  hypotheses.  Insofar  as  our  findings  suggest  a parental 
trade-off  between  number  of  offspring  and  behavioral  development  in 
these  offspring,  it  clearly  argues  for  further  study  on  both  a larger  sam- 
ple of  fledgling  mockingbirds  and  on  other  bird  species. 

Although  we  could  not  address  the  differential  parental  behavior 
hypothesis,  it  should  be  noted  that,  as  hypothesized  by  Zaias  and  Breit- 
wisch (unpubL  ms.),  this  predicts  that  smaller  broods  that  have  arisen 
through  brood  reduction  will  be  treated  as  unprofitable  by  parents.  That 
would  be  reflected  in  a retardation  of  behavioral  ontogeny  in  smaller, 
reduced  broods.  We  have  no  indication  of  such  retardation  in  this  study. 
In  general,  feeding  rates  per  fledgling  to  broods  of  different  sizes  are  not 
obviously  different  (Zaias  and  Breitwisch  1989).  Males  delay  nest-build- 
ing  for  the  next  clutch  in  relation  to  the  number  of  fledglings  under  care 
(Zaias  and  Breitwisch  1989),  so  members  of  large  broods  may  receive  a 
small  benefit  in  this  manner. 

Sibling  interactions,  competitive  or  otherwise,  clearly  are  possible. 
Fledglings  within  broods  frequently  perched  close  to  one  another  in  veg- 
etation, often  within  a half  meter.  When  one  flew  to  a new  location, 
siblirig(s)  sometimes  followed.  At  other  times,  fledglings  within  a brood 
were  15  m or  more  apart,  apparently  behaving  quite  independently  from 
one  another.  Fledglings  perched  close  together  may  directly  compete  for 
food  via  begging  calls.  The  influence  of  fledgling  interactions  on  be- 
havioral development  are  largely  unknown. 

Finally,  included  in  this  study  were  broods  followed  by  subsequent 
nestings.  As  found  by  Zaias  and  Breitwisch  (1989),  male  parents  aggres- 
sively drove  their  fledglings  from  the  natal  territory  on  the  day  that  the 
next  clutch  hatched.  However,  some  fledglings  were  able  to  remain  on 
the  natal  territory  simply  by  withstanding  paternal  aggression  for  one 
or  two  days,  at  which  time  aggression  waned.  This  persistence  resulted 
in  their  continued  occupancy  of  their  natal  territory  for  an  additional 
week  or  more.  This  suggests  that  fledglings  may  sometimes  be  able  to 
experience  further  behavioral  ontogeny  while  remaining  in  familiar  sur- 
roundings. Such  familiarity  may,  in  turn,  benefit  a juvenile  once  it  dis- 
perses from  its  natal  territory  and  becomes  fully  independent  from  its 
parents. 
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HOME  RANGE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A PANTHER  IN 
SOUTH  CENTRAL  FLORIDA 

David  S.  Maehr,  Jayde  C.  Roof,  E.  Darrell  Land, 

J.  Walter  McCown  and  Roy  T.  McBride 

Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission 
566  Commercial  Blvd. 

Naples,  Florida  33H2 

Abstract.— An  adult  male  Florida  panther  was  radio-monitored  from  30  January  to  22 
August  1988  in  Glades  and  Highlands  counties.  He  used  1182  km^,  preferred  forested 
uplands,  and  avoided  unforested  habitats.  His  large  home  range  may  have  been  due  to 
young  age,  lack  of  other  resident  panthers,  a high  degree  of  avoided  habitats,  and  habitat 
fragmentation. 

Intensive  research  over  the  last  decade  has  detailed  the  behavior  and 
natural  history  of  the  Florida  panther  {Felis  concolor  coryi)  in  southwest 
Florida  (Belden  et  al.  1988,  Maehr  et  al.  1989a,  1989b,  1990a,  1990b, 
1991a,  1991b),  and  has  been  instrumental  in  stimulating  conservation  and 
management  efforts  ranging  from  the  construction  of  wildlife  underpas- 
ses along  Interstate  75,  land  acquisition  (Florida  Rather  National  Wildlife 
Refuge),  changing  prey  management  and  harvest  regulations  (Schorte- 
meyer  et  al.  1991),  and  in  developing  landscape  conservation  strategies 
(Maehr  1990a,  Maehr  and  Cox  1992).  The  landscape  in  which  these  ac- 
tions have  been  taken  is  predominately  public  land  (Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve,  Fakahatchee  Strand  State  Preserve  and  Big  Cypress  Seminole 
Indian  Reservation),  where  access  for  research  and  surveys  (Roof  and 
Maehr  1988)  is  mostly  unrestricted.  These  preserves  were  instrumental 
in  obtaining  study  animals  that  utilized  private  as  well  as  public  land. 
None  of  the  52  panthers  studied  in  southern  Florida  since  1981,  however, 
has  limited  its  movements  to  public  land.  Restricted  access  has  limited 
our  ability  to  adequately  judge  the  value  of  vast  tracts  of  private  prop- 
erty to  the  Florida  panther.  This  report  describes  a study  examining  the 
movements  of  a panther  outside  the  population  core  in  southern  Florida, 
on  land  dominated  by  private  ownership.  This  area  differs  from  the 
southern  Florida  population  center  by  being  characterized  by  greater 
human  population  and  agricultural  growth.  These  data  are  important  in 
describing  panther  range  outside  of  southern  Florida.  Our  study  was 
stimulated  by  the  discovery  of  adult  male  panther  tracks  and  scat  on  12 
August  1987  on  the  Archbold  Biological  Station  (Layne  and  Wassmer 
1988). 
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Methods 

Surveys  for  panther  sign  were  conducted  from  18  November  1987  through  January  1988 
on  Archbold  Biological  Station  and  surrounding  private  lands  in  Highlands  County.  We 
searched  for  additional  sign  on  foot,  from  all-terrain  cycles,  or  on  swamp  buggies  following 
methods  described  by  Roof  and  Maehr  (1988).  Details  of  panther  captures  and  monitoring 
techniques  can  be  found  in  McCown  et  al.  (1990)  and  Maehr  et  al.  (1991a),  respectively. 
We  used  fixed-wing  aircraft  to  locate  study  animals  three  times  weekly.  Radio  locations 
were  plotted  on  7.5"  USGS  topographic  maps  and  location  data  were  computerized  as 
transverse  mercator  points.  Habitat  type,  time,  and  activity  (active  or  not  active)  were 
recorded  for  each  location.  We  used  Program  Home  Range  (Samuel  et  al.  1985)  to  analyze 
home  range  characteristics  and  Chi-square  analysis  to  test  for  differences  in  habitat  use 
patterns.  If  a significant  difference  (P  < 0.005)  was  found,  we  examined  the  influence  of 
each  habitat  type  with  Bonferroni  comparisons  of  their  individual  Chi-square  values 
(Johnson  and  Wichern  1982:197). 

This  study  area  supports  a variety  of  rare  or  unique  vertebrate  forms,  and  Highlands 
County  is  part  of  a region  recognized  for  its  high  degree  of  plant  endemism  (Muller  et  al. 
1989).  Descriptions  of  plant  communities  were  adapted  from  Davis  (1943)  and  can  be  found 
in  Maehr  et  al.  (1991a). 


Results 

Weekly  searches  produced  widely  scattered  but  regularly  encoun- 
tered sign  of  an  adult  male  Florida  panther.  No  sign  was  found  after  12 
August  at  Archbold  Biological  Station,  but  was  seen  throughout  several 
large,  wooded  private  ranches  to  the  east.  We  initiated  capture  efforts 
for  this  panther  on  18  January  1988,  and  captured  young  adult  male  #24 
on  30  January  1988  near  Venus,  Highlands  County.  The  panther  weighed 
57  kg,  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  was  fitted  with  a radio-collar 
(Telonics,  Inc.,  Mesa,  AZ).  We  estimated  his  age  at  3-4  years  old. 

Between  30  January  and  22  August  1988  we  collected  70  radio  loca- 
tions over  a home  range  covering  1182  km^  (Fig.  1).  Panther  #24  was 
found  dead  of  unknown  causes  on  a large  private  ranch  in  Glades  County 
on  22  August  1988.  He  used  habitat  differently  than  it  was  available  in 
his  home  range  (x^  = 670.9,  df=9,  P<0.005).  Preferred  habitats  (those 
used  more  than  expected)  included  hardwood  hammock  (x^  = 73.5, 
P<0.005),  pine  flatwoods  (x^  = 68.3,  P<0.005),  and  bay  tree  forest 
(x^^  475.0,  P<0.005),  (Table  1).  Agricultural/disturbed  habitats  were  av- 
oided (x^  = 27.6,  P<0.005).  In  general,  panther  #24  preferred  most  up- 
land forests  and  avoided  herbaceous  wetlands  and  other  habitats  provid- 
ing little  structural  diversity  such  as  improved  pasture. 

Discussion 

Habitat  use  by  #24  was  similar  to  habitat  use  exhibited  by  panthers 
in  southwest  Florida  where  upland  habitats  were  preferred  (Maehr  et  al. 
1991a),  but  he  had  a large  home  range  relative  to  other  adult  male  panth- 
ers. Annual  resident  adult  male  home  ranges  {n  = A)  averaged  519  km^ 
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Figure  1.  Home  range  of  male  panther  #24  monitored  from  30  January  1988  to  22 
August  1988,  primarily  in  Glades  and  Highlands  counties,  Florida.  Solid  squares  repre- 
sent telemetry  locations. 
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Table  1.  Habitat  use  by  adult  male  panther  #24  in  Highlands  and  Glades  counties,  1988. 


Habitat  type 

Amount 

available  (ha) 

%0f 

home  range 

Number  of 

locations 

% 

used 

Fresh  Water  Marsh/  Prairie 

24414 

21 

3 

4 

Pine  Flatwoods 

11291 

10 

28 

40* 

Pine  Scrub 

5910 

5 

1 

1 

Hardwood  Hammock 

7242 

6 

22 

31* 

Cypress 

1292 

1 

0 

0 

Mixed  Swamp 

1802 

2 

3 

4 

Thicket  Swamp 

13990 

12 

0 

0 

Bay  Tree  Forest 

572 

0.5 

13 

19* 

Agricultural/Disturbed 

46844 

40 

0 

0* 

Open  Water 

5266 

4 

0 

0 

Total 

118234 

100 

70 

*Habitat  used  significantly  different  than  expected. 


(SD  = 129.9),  or  44%  the  size  of  #24’s  home  range  (Maehr  et  al.  1991a). 
His  pattern  of  home  range  use  was  similar  to  the  dispersal  and  home 
range  establishment  of  1.5-year™old  male  panther  #29  (Fig.  2),  which 
was  monitored  since  his  capture  as  a 6-month-old  kitten  on  3 January 
1989.  Extensive  movements  to  Avon  Park  may  have  been  the  result  of 
dispersal  behavior,  however,  all  male  dispersals  in  southwestern  Florida 
{n  = 7)  were  made  by  panthers  < 2 years  of  age  {x  = 58.7  km,  range 
22-100  km)  (Maehr  et  al.  1991a).  Male  #24  also  exhibited  wide-ranging 
movements  (80  km  from  north  to  south)  similar  to  2-3  year-old  male  #28. 
Male  #28,  however,  wandered  extensively  (>2400  km^,  Maehr  1990b)  for 
about  one  year  through  a four  county  area  before  establishing  a home 
range  of  typical  size  in  southern  Hendry  County  (Maehr  et  al.  1991a). 

At  least  two  other  factors  may  explain  the  relatively  large  home  range 
of  #24.  A predominance  (65%)  of  agricultural,  urban,  and  unforested 
habitat  within  his  home  range  may  have  resulted  in  wider  movements  to 
utilize  preferred  habitat.  In  addition,  most  resident  carnivores  appear  to 
space  themselves  according  to  the  distribution  of  resident  females  (Sand- 
ell  1989),  and  sign  searches  before  and  after  #24’s  capture  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  evidence  that  he  shared  his  home  range  with  other  panthers. 
Sign  of  an  adult  female  panther  at  Lake  Arbuckle  Wildlife  Management 
Area  in  May  1988  (J.  Layne,  pers.  comm.)  was  found  about  30  km  from 
#24's  nearest  radio  location  and  suggests  that  overlap  with  at  least  one 
other  panther  was  possible.  His  excellent  physical  appearance  suggested 
that  adequate  prey  were  available.  All  the  scats  found  contained  hair  and 
bones  from  white-tailed  deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus)  (A  = 1)  and  wild 
hogs  {Sus  scrofa)  (A  = 6),  the  two  most  important  foods  of  panthers  in 
Collier  and  Hendry  counties  (Maehr  et  al  1990a). 
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Figure  2.  Comparison  between  cumulative  home  ranges  of  male  panther  #24  and  four 
subadult  dispersal-aged  male  panthers  monitored  in  southwestern  Florida. 


Given  the  dense,  often  unpenetrable  nature  of  scrub  vegetation  and 
its  apparent  use  as  cover  by  deer,  we  were  surprised  that  this  habitat 
was  not  preferred  by  #24.  However,  additional  monitoring  may  have 
revealed  seasonal  habitat  use  shifts  that  reflected  changes  in  prey  distri- 
bution (i.e,,  use  by  deer  and  hogs  of  scrub  foods  such  as  acorns  and  saw 
palmetto  during  fall).  Nonetheless,  as  urban  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment have  occurred  in  this  part  of  Florida,  scrub  habitats  have  been 
eliminated  and  fragmented  to  a greater  extent  than  other  upland  forest 
types  (Myers  1990).  This  accelerated  fragmentation  has  resulted  in  many, 
small,  isolated  tracts  of  scrub  that  may  receive  levels  of  anthropogenic 
disturbance  that  makes  them  unsuitable  for  use  by  panthers. 

Given  the  large,  albeit  fragmented,  amount  of  forest  cover  that  re- 
mains in  south  central  Florida,  the  proximity  of  radio-collared  panthers, 
historical  records  of  panthers  in  this  area  (Roof  and  Maehr  1988,  Nowak 
and  McBride  1976),  and  recent  verified  sign  on  the  Arbuckle  Wildlife 
Management  Area  (J.  Layne,  pers.  comm.;  Frankenberger  et  al.  1989), 
the  importance  of  Glades  and  Highlands  counties  to  the  recovery  of  the 
Florida  panther  should  be  recognized.  The  potential  value  of  this  area  as 
a region  allowing  for  natural  expansion  of  the  southern  Florida  population 
through  natural  dispersal  (Layne  and  Wassmer  1988)  may  be  as  great  as 
its  possible  use  as  a reintroduction  site.  Expanded  landscape  conserva- 
tion measures  and  increased  support  for  ongoing  acquisition  and  protec- 
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tion  efforts  by  the  State  of  Florida,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  and  other  private  and  government  organiza- 
tions are  needed  to  maintain  south  central  Florida  as  panther  range. 
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MONTHLY  VARIATION  IN  A LOGGERHEAD  SHRIKE  CACHE 
IN  CENTRAL  FLORIDA 

David  L.  Leonard 

Department  of  Biology,  Univ.  of  Central  Florida,  Orlando,  Florida  32816 

The  Loggerhead  Shrike  (Lanins  ludovicianus)  is  a small  (—50  grams)  predatory  pas- 
serine. Adaptations  to  its  predatory  life  history  include  a large  head,  sharp  vision,  and  a 
raptorial  beak  equipped  with  a tomial  tooth  (Sloane  1991,  Smith  1972).  The  behavior  of 
impaling  its  prey  to  form  caches  is  also,  most  likely,  a predatory  adaptation  (Sloane  1991). 
Cade  (1967)  and  Craig  (1978)  postulated  that  impaling  serves  both  a storage  and  a prey 
manipulation  function.  Smith  (1972)  hypothesized  that  impaling  allows  shrikes  to  take 
larger  prey.  However,  certain  pecularities  of  caches  indicate  that  it  may  serve  multiple 
functions.  Sloane  (1991)  stated  that  impaling  may  serve  different  functions  depending  on 
the  species,  region  and  time  of  year.  The  fact  that  shrikes  impale  items  that  do  not  require 
butchering  (pers.  obs.)  and  that  they  impale  inedible  objects  (pers.  obs.)  implies  a multi- 
function of  the  impaling  behavior.  Shrike  caches  are  displayed  in  conspicuous  places  allow- 
ing kleptoparasitism,  which  further  suggests  that  storage  does  not  fully  explain  the  be- 
havior (Yosef  1988).  Yosef  and  Pinshow  (1989)  hypothesized  that  caches  may  serve  an 
advertising  function.  They  predicted  that  male  shrikes  would  increase  their  cache  size  prior 
to  the  breeding  season;  male  shrikes  with  larger  caches  would  mate  first  and  fledge  more 
offspring  than  male  shrikes  with  smaller  caches.  The  results  of  their  experiments  supported 
the  hypothesis  that  caches  may  play  a role  in  attracting  a mate.  The  objectives  of  this  study 
were  to  identify  cached  items  of  a Loggerhead  Shrike,  to  determine  if  cache  size  varied 
through  time,  and,  if  variation  existed,  to  relate  it  to  the  breeding  cycle. 

I studied  the  cache  of  a Loggerhead  Shrike  in  southwest  Orange  County,  Florida, 
within  an  industrial  park.  A barbed  wire  fence  surrounded  a wetland  within  the  park.  A 
single  male  Loggerhead  Shrike  resided  permanently  on  the  property  and  used  the  fence  to 
impale  its  prey.  The  male  successfully  attracted  a mate  and  fledged  two  broods  during  the 
1991  season.  For  13  months  the  cache  of  this  shrike  was  collected  three  times  a month. 
Cached  items  were  quantified  and  identified  to  the  lowest  possible  taxonomic  group  (Table  1). 

Sixty-one  cached  items  were  retrieved  from  a section  of  the  fence  where  the  shrike  was 
often  perched.  Based  on  the  fact  that  males  shrikes  hold  territories  year  round,  and  they 
defend  these  areas  vigorously  (Sloane  1991),  I assumed  that  a single  shrike  was  responsible 
for  the  caches  analyzed. 

The  composition  of  the  cached  prey  was  comprised  of  77%  invertebrates,  with  ar- 
thropods and  annelids  making  up  the  total  (Fig.  1).  Crickets  (Gryllidae)  and  grasshoppers 
(Acrididae)  were  the  most  common  items  cached  among  the  invertebrate  prey.  Vertebrates 
comprised  23%  of  the  caches,  with  amphibians  and  reptiles  accounting  for  95%  and  birds 
the  remaining  5%  of  the  vertebrate  prey.  The  ground  skink  (Scincella  lateralis)  accounted 
for  77%  of  the  vertebrate  prey.  The  mean  cache  size  over  the  13  month  study  was  5.0  items 
(SD  = 5.34).  The  mean  cache  size  for  the  four  months  prior  to  breeding  was  11.25  compared 
to  1.67  for  the  breeding  and  post  breeding  months  (Fig.  2).  Comparison  of  cache  size  in  the 
breeding  season  (March  - August)  and  the  non-breeding  season  (September  - February) 
using  a Wilcoxon  Rank  Sum  Test  resulted  in  a significant  difference  (TA  = 49,  F < 0.05). 

The  proportion  of  invertebrate  versus  vertebrate  items  in  the  cache  and  the  composition 
of  the  invertebrates  reported  in  this  study  are  parallel  to  a dietary  analysis  of  shrikes  done 
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Table  1.  The  number  and  identity  (lowest  taxonomic  group  possible)  of  cached  items 
based  on  three  samples  periods  per  month,  October  1990  to  October  1991. 


Taxon 

Number 

Invertebrates 

Annelida 

Lumbricus  sp. 

1 

Arthropoda 

Odonata 

Anisoptera  - Dragonfly 

1 

Phasmatodea 

Pseudophasmatidae  =-  Walking  Stick 

2 

Orthoptera 

Acrididae  - Grasshopper 

10 

Gryllidae  Cricket 

13 

Gryllotalpidae  - Mole  Cricker 

2 

Tettigonidae  - Coneheaded  Grasshopper 

2 

Dictyoptera 

Blattidae  - Cockroach 

1 

Hemiptera 

Reduviidae  - Assassin  Bug 

1 

Belostomatidae  - Electric  Light  Bug 

2 

Homoptera 

Cicadidae  - Cicada 

1 

Coleoptera 

Carabidae  - Ground  Beetle 

4 

Lepidoptera 

Arctiidae  - Caterpillar 

1 

Danaidae  - Monarch  Butterfly 

1 

Hymenoptera 

Apidae  - Bee 

4 

Vertebrates 

Amphibia 

Gastrophryne  carolinensis 

1 

Reptilia 

Scincella  lateralis 

10 

Elaphe  guttata 

1 

Aves 

Passerina  cyanea 

1 

Inedible  Objects 

Paper  Wasp  Nest 

1 

Egg  Shell  - Unidentified  Sp. 

1 

Total 

61 
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Figure  1.  Composition  of  prey  cached  by  a Loggerhead  Shrike  over  a 13  month  period. 


by  Beal  and  McAtee  (1912).  However,  the  composition  of  vertebrates  differed  between  the 
two  studies.  Beal  and  McAtee  (1912)  found  the  majority  of  vertebrate  prey  consisted  of 
mammals.  This  discrepancy  could  be  due  to  the  abundance  of  arthropod  or  small  vertebrate 
prey  in  central  Florida  that  may  be  more  energetically  efficient  to  capture  and  handle  than 
local  mammals  (Craig  1978). 

The  monthly  variation  in  cache  size  paralleled  the  findings  of  Yosef  and  Pinshow  (1989) 
for  Northern  Shrikes  (Lanius  excubitor).  The  variation  in  cache  size  appeared  to  be  related 
to  the  breeding  cycle.  Cache  size  increased  in  the  months  before  the  breeding  season  and 
declined  during  the  nesting  period  and  subsequent  nonbreeding  season.  The  results  of  this 
study  therefore,  support  the  theory  that  one  possible  function  of  caching  in  shrikes  is  mate 
attraction  (Yosef  and  Pinshow  1989). 
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Figure  2.  Monthly  cache  size  of  a Loggerhead  Shrike,  October  1990  to  October  1991. 
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WOOD  STORK  MORTALITY  FROM  HURRICANE  HUGO 
William  Post 

Charleston  Museum,  360  Meeting  Street, 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  29U03 

Hurricane  Hugo,  with  sustained  surface  winds  of  140  km/h,  and  gusts  to  173  km/h,  hit 
Charleston  County,  South  Carolina  at  0001  h on  22  September  1989.  On  29  September  I 
surveyed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  beach  on  Sullivan’s  Island  for  storm-killed  birds.  I searched 
1 h along  a 1-km  stretch  of  beach.  The  distance  was  determined  by  pacing.  I found  8 Wood 
Storks  {Mycteria  americana).  Other  birds  found  were  3 White  Ibises  {Eudocimus  albus), 
1 Brown  Pelican  (Pelecanus  occidentalis),  and  2 Ring-billed  Gulls  (Larus  delawarensis). 
All  the  birds  were  imbedded  in  a line  of  tidal  debris  that  extended  from  the  mean  high  tide 
line  25-30  m inland,  at  an  average  depth  of  1 m.  All  birds  were  easily  visible  at  the  seaward 
edge  of  the  debris,  and  I did  not  attempt  to  search  in  the  wrack  for  hidden  specimens. 
Because  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  debris,  more  birds  may  have  been  obscured.  As  the 
hurricane  hit  the  coast  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  it  is  probable  that  the  Wood  Storks  and 
others  were  killed  while  they  were  roosting.  The  findings  of  this  report  are  unusual  because 
of  the  relatively  large  numbers  of  Wood  Storks  found  dead  in  a limited  area. 
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EFFECT  OF  TIME  OF  DAY  ON  DETECTABILITY  OF  LAND  BIRDS  ON  RUM  CAY, 

BAHAMA  ISLANDS 

Donald  W.  Buden 
Natural  Sciences 
Northern  State  University 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota  57^01 

Among  factors  contributing  to  the  detectability  of  birds  is  time  of  day,  the  greatest 
numbers  generally  being  recorded  during  early  morning,  with  variation  occurring  season- 
ally and  among  species  (Shields  1977,  Grue  et  al.  1981,  Robbins  1981,  Skirvin  1981,  Kessler 
and  Milne  1982,  Verner  and  Ritter  1986,  Gutzwiller  1991).  Although  changes  in  bird  activity 
with  time  of  day  have  been  known  to  ornithologists  for  decades,  only  recently  have  such 
observations  been  quantified.  The  present  report  is  based  on  my  observations  on  the  birds 
of  Rum  Cay,  Bahama  Islands  during  June  and  July  1989,  the  time  of  year  being  coincident 
with  the  height  of  the  breeding  season  for  many  Bahama  bird  species.  Similar  studies  have 
not  been  conducted  previously  in  the  Bahamas  or  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies. 

Rum  Cay  is  a small  (78  km^),  low-lying,  predominately  scrub-covered  island  in  the 
east-central  Bahamas  with  17  documented  or  presumed  breeding  land  bird  species  (Buden 


Table  1.  Birds  recorded  on  Rum  Cay  during  12  morning  and  12  afternoon  surveys 
Difference  is  the  percent  increase  or  decrease  from  morning  to  afternoon. 


Number  of  birds 

Difference 

(%) 

Species 

morning 

afternoon 

American  Kestrel 

Falco  sparverius 

55 

35 

-36 

<0.05 

Zenaida  Dove 

Zenaida  aurita 

154 

235 

+ 53 

<0.01 

Common  Ground-Dove 

Columbina  passerina 

105 

134 

+ 28 

>0.05 

Bahama  Woodstar 

Calliphlox  evelynae 

140 

62 

-56 

<0.01 

Gray  Kingbird 

Tyrannus  dominicensis 

82 

56 

-32 

<0.05 

Bahama  Mockingbird 

Mimus  gundlachii 

181 

88 

-51 

<0.01 

Pearly-eyed  Thrasher 

Margarops  fuscatus 

224 

131 

-42 

<0.01 

Thick-billed  Vireo 

Vireo  crassirostris 

199 

42 

-79 

<0.01 

Yellow  Warbler 

Dendroica  petechia 

182 

37 

-^0 

<0.01 

Bananaquit 

Coerebaflaveola 

116 

30 

-74 

<0.01 

Black-faced  Grassquit 

Tiaris  bicolor 

84 

24 

-71 

<0.01 
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1990).  I counted  all  identified  birds  seen  and  heard  calling  during  12  morning  (0530-0900) 
and  12  afternoon  (1530-1900)  walks  (10  sets  on  the  same  days)  averaging  about  3 km/h  along 
a 6.5  km  stretch  of  gravel  road  through  scrub  and  low,  xeric  woodland  between  Port  Nelson 
and  the  northern  coast  during  3 June-5  July  1989.  The  data  were  submitted  to  a program- 
med Chi-square  Goodness-of-Fit  test  (Bolding  1985)  and  the  11  most  common  land  bird 
species  were  compared  (Table  1). 

Nine  of  the  eleven  were  significantly  more  conspicuous  during  morning  than  afternoon 
(P  < 0.05),  with  decreases  in  recorded  observations  ranging  from  32%  for  the  Gray 
Kingbird  to  80%  for  the  Yellow  Warbler.  This  trend  is  reversed  in  the  two  columbids  with 
the  Zenaida  Dove  being  recorded  53%  more  frequently  in  the  afternoon  (P  < 0.01).  The 
Common  Ground-Dove  was  recorded  28%  more  frequently  in  the  afternoon,  but  this  differ- 
ence was  not  significant  (P  > 0.05).  Both  dove  species  were  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity 
of  a fresh  water  pond  and  in  sparse,  weedy  vegetation  at  the  edge  of  the  road.  Grue  et  al. 
(1981)  reported  high  incidence  of  late-in-the-day  activity  also  in  the  Mourning  Dove 
{Zenaida  macroum)  in  a desert-scrub  community  in  Arizona.  These  data  are  consistent 
with  the  other  studies  cited  above  that  indicate  most  birds  are  more  active  and  conspicuous 
during  early  morning.  However,  some  species  such  as  the  doves  in  this  study  appear  to  be 
more  active  in  the  afternoon,  and  therefore  they  are  more  effectively  surveyed  later  in  the 
day. 

I thank  D.  Melville  for  assistance  during  my  visit  to  Rum  Cay  and  R.  Triplet  for  the 
statistical  program. 
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COOPERATIVE  HUNTING  OF  AVIAN  PREY  BY  A PAIR  OF  BALD  EAGLES 

Martin  J.  Folk 

Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission 
Wildlife  Research  Laboratory 
W05  S.  Main  St.,  Gainesville,  Florida  32601 

Bald  Eagles  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus)  are  primarily  fish-eaters,  but  they  also  will 
take  avian  prey  (McEwan  and  Hirth  1980,  Gerrard  and  Bortolotti  1988).  Accounts  of  indi- 
vidual Bald  Eagles  preying  on  Cattle  Egrets  (Bubulcus  ibis)  in  Florida  have  been  noted 
(Knight  1976,  Layne  et  al.  1977,  Jennings  and  Jennings  1982),  and  a study  of  prey  remains 
in  nests  (McEwan  and  Hirth  1980)  suggests  that  some  Bald  Eagles  in  Florida  specialize  in 
preying  on  Cattle  Egrets.  However,  cooperative  (tandem)  hunting  of  Cattle  Egrets  by 
Bald  Eagles  has  not  been  well  documented.  Predictable  daily  presence  of  a pair  of  Bald 
Eagles  in  a relatively  small  area  presented  an  unusual  opportunity  for  multiple  observations 
of  their  foraging  behavior.  In  this  paper  I describe  cooperative  hunting  by  a pair  of  Bald 
Eagles  and  document  the  importance  of  Cattle  Egrets  as  their  prey. 

A territorial  pair  of  Bald  Eagles  was  observed  southwest  of  Gainesville,  Alachua 
County,  Florida  on  Kanapaha  Prairie.  Observations  were  opportunistic  during  33.2  h and 
intensive  for  39.5  h during  22  days  from  17  April  to  12  May  1991.  Mean  time  spent  on  the 
study  area  was  3.3  h (SD  = 1.7)  per  day.  The  pair  of  eagles  hunted  daily  over  250  ha  of 
open  pasture  and  wetlands  about  700  m from  their  nest.  During  the  period  of  observation 
the  nest  contained  two  young  within  four  weeks  of  fledging.  I witnessed  a cooperative  hunt 
by  the  pair  of  eagles  on  17  April,  which  prompted  more  intensive  monitoring.  These  obser- 
vations ended  12  May,  when  the  adult  eagles  stopped  hunting  over  the  prairie.  The  drama- 
tic change  in  their  daily  behavior  pattern  was  probably  in  response  to  fledging  of  their  two 
young  about  that  time.  No  adult  eagles  were  observed  on  the  prairie  during  subsequent 
visits  throughout  May. 

Fourteen  (87%)  of  16  hunts  witnessed  were  for  avian  prey  (Table  1).  Of  13  avian  prey 
that  could  be  identified,  11  (85%)  were  Cattle  Egrets.  Of  14  hunts  where  it  was  apparent 
if  one  or  both  of  the  eagle  pair  hunted,  five  (36%)  were  cooperative  hunts.  Four  of  these 
five  tandem  events  were  aerial  pursuits  for  Cattle  Egrets  or  White  Ibises  {Eudocimus 
albus),  while  the  fifth  effort  resulted  in  harassment  of  an  Osprey  (Pandion  haliaetus)  to 
steal  its  recently  captured  fish. 

Eagles  spent  most  of  the  day  perched  in  live  oak  trees  (Quercus  virginiana)  that  permit- 
ted an  open  view  across  the  prairie.  Hunting  bouts  ranged  from  5 to  11  min  (x  = 6.3,  SD 
= 2.2,  n = 7).  All  but  one  of  the  capture  attempts  of  wading  birds  took  place  with  the  prey 
in  flight,  at  altitudes  from  5 to  50  m.  The  one  exception  was  a White  Ibis  taken  from  the 
surface  of  a wetland  where  it  landed  while  being  pursued  by  an  eagle.  During  each  of  nine 
hunts  for  avian  prey,  1-7  (median  = 4)  brief  “stoops”  or  capture  attempts  occurred  with 
the  eagle(s)  following  closely  behind  or  slightly  above  and  behind.  After  capturing  prey, 
the  eagle  usually  flew  toward  the  nest  without  landing;  the  prey  appeared  dead  immediately 
after  capture. 

Foraging  by  eagles  was  observed  mainly  in  morning  and  evening;  15  (94%)  of  16  hunts 
took  place  before  1100  or  after  1600  (Table  1).  The  one  observation  of  hunting  between 
those  times  (at  1300)  took  place  immediately  after  a morning  rain.  Although  these  findings 
suggest  temporal  preferences  by  foraging  Bald  Eagles,  the  data  were  not  completely  rep- 
resentative because  observations  were  conducted  more  in  mornings  and  late  afternoon/ 
evenings.  There  were  no  obvious  patterns  of  dates  and  times  when  the  pair  hunted  coopera- 
tively. 
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Table  1.  Outcomes  of  hunts  by  a territorial  pair  of  Bald  Eagles  on  Kanapaha  Prairie, 
Alachua  County,  Florida,  1991. 


Date 

Time 

No.  of  eagles 

Prey 

Success 

17  April 

1814 

2 

Cattle  Egret 

Yes 

18  April 

0920 

Unknown^ 

Cattle  Egret 

Yes 

20  April 

1300 

2 

Cattle  Egret 

Yes 

21  April 

0917 

2 

Cattle  Egret 

Unknown*^ 

23  April 

1820 

1 

Unknown^ 

Yes 

24  April 

1842 

1 

Cattle  Egret 

No 

24  April 

0927 

1 

Cattle  Egret 

Yes 

25  April 

1034 

1 

Cattle  Egret 

No 

29  April 

1656 

1 

Cattle  Egret 

No 

1 May 

1730 

1 

Cattle  Egret 

No 

4 May 

0820 

1 

White  Ibis 

Yes 

4 May 

1045 

1 

Cattle  Egret 

No 

5 May 

1719 

2 

Fish  taken  from  Osprey 

Yes 

5 May 

1907 

2 

White  Ibis 

Yes 

8 May 

1750 

1 

Cattle  Egret 

Yes 

11  May 

0740 

Unknown^ 

Unknown  bird 

Yes 

^Individual  eagle  was  observed  with  prey,  but  capture  was  not  witnessed. 
^Pursuit  went  out  of  sight. 

‘^Small  item  plucked  from  wetland  surface. 


During  solo  and  tandem  hunts  for  avian  prey,  the  eagles  typically  singled  out  an  individ^ 
ual  from  flocks  of  about  15-50  individuals.  Some  pursuits,  successful  and  not,  were  over 
within  one  minute  and  little  ground  was  covered.  However,  two  protracted  pursuits  ex- 
tended > 1 km  and  were  of  5 and  6 min  duration. 

In  three  of  four  tandem  hunts  for  birds,  the  eagle  pair  alternately  stooped  at  the  prey. 
This  method  of  “double  teaming”  was  referred  to  as  relay  attack  in  Harris’  Hawks 
(Parabuteo  unicinctus,  Bednarz  1988)  and  sequential  stooping  in  Bald  Eagles  (Sherrod  et 
al.  1976).  During  the  other  cooperative  hunt,  one  of  the  pair  captured  the  prey,  while  the 
other  seemed  to  “herd”  the  prey.  This  cooperative  tactic  has  been  described  for  Bald 
Eagles  hunting  waterfowl  (Mcllhenny  1932,  Thiel  1983). 

Avian  prey  capture  attempts  with  known  outcomes  were  used  to  compare  hunting 
success  for  solo  versus  tandem  hunts.  Three  (37%)  of  eight  solo  hunts  were  successful, 
compared  to  three  (100%)  of  three  tandem  hunts  (Table  1).  Even  if  the  tandem  effort  with 
unknown  outcome  on  21  April  was  successful,  the  difference  in  success  rate  between  the 
two  hunting  techniques  was  not  statistically  significant  (P  = 0.071;  one-tailed  Fisher  exact 
test). 

Nevertheless,  greater  success  through  cooperative  hunting  may  be  biologically  signifi- 
cant. Cooperative  hunting  was  more  successful  than  solo  hunting  when  Aplomado  Falcons 
(Falco  femoralis)  pursued  avian  prey  (Hector  1986).  Tandem  hunts  were  less  successful 
than  solo  hunts  in  Golden  Eagles  (Aquila  chrysaetos),  but  this  may  have  resulted  from 
pursuit  of  larger,  more  elusive  prey  during  tandem  hunts  (Collopy  1983).  Advantages  of 
cooperative  hunting  by  raptors  may  include  distraction  and  exhaustion  of  prey  (Bednarz 
1988).  Published  accounts  of  cooperative  hunting  by  Bald  Eagles  are  few  and  may  be 
indicative  of  the  rarity  of  this  behavior.  Bald  Eagles  are  predominantly  fish-eaters  and  they 
frequently  scavenge  food  items  (Gerrard  and  Bortolotti  1988),  therefore  cooperative  hunt- 
ing is  probably  not  an  advantage  in  this  situation.  However,  when  avian  prey  items  are  an 
important  food  source,  cooperative  hunting  may  be  the  most  efficient  foraging  technique. 
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The  pair  of  Bald  Eagles  at  Kanapaha  Prairie  apparently  benefited  by  having  Cattle 
Egrets  as  a readily  available  food  source  in  a pasture  near  their  nest.  Even  though  a nearby 
16  ha  permanent  wetland  contained  catfish  {Ictalurus  spp.)  (pers.  obs.),  the  most  common 
prey  item  in  nests  of  Bald  Eagles  in  northern  Florida  (McEwan  and  Hirth  1980),  the  eagles 
in  this  study  appeared  to  rely  primarily  on  avian  prey.  McEwan  and  Hirth  (1980)  noted 
specialization  on  Cattle  Egrets  by  Bald  Eagles  nesting  in  pastures;  Cattle  Egrets  comprised 
10%  of  avian  prey  items  found  in  16  nests,  but  all  egrets  came  from  only  three  nests.  My 
observations  suggest  that  when  Cattle  Egrets  are  an  abundant  and  nearby  food  source, 
nesting  eagles  may  take  advantage  of  this  by  shifting  to  a cooperative  hunting  strategy. 

I thank  J.  A.  Schmidt  for  assisting  with  field  observations. 
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Ecosystems  of  Florida.— Ronald  L.  Myers  and  John  J.  Ewel  (editors),  with  forward 
by  Marjorie  H.  Carr,  1990.  University  of  Central  Florida  Press,  Orlando.  ISBN  0-8130- 
1022-5.  Soft  Cover,  765  pages,  246  text  figures  (136  black-and-white  photographs),  34 
tables  and  2 text  appendices.  $31.00.— Prior  to  the  publication  of  this  book,  no  single 
reference  existed  reviewing  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  Florida’s  most  important 
ecosystems.  That  void  is  now  adequately  filled.  The  book’s  major  strong  points  are:  1)  the 
text  covers  physical  and  climatic  parameters  of  a variety  of  ecosystems,  their  faunal  and 
floristic  composition,  habitat  descriptions  and  their  productivity  or  significance,  and  an- 
thropogenic effects,  2)  the  text  is  well  illustrated  with  ample  photographs  and  illustrations, 
3)  the  text  is  well  written,  indexed  and  edited,  easy  to  read,  and  is  directed  at  informed 
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laymen,  students  and  professional  audiences,  and  4)  the  reference  section  is  very  good, 
enabling  a reader  to  more  fully  research  any  topic  covered  in  the  text.  I enjoyed  reading 
this  book  and  I am  sure  that  I will  continue  to  refer  to  it  for  many  years  to  come.  I highly 
recommend  it  for  every  library,  personal  or  otherwise,  on  the  natural  history  of  Florida. 

The  editors  subdivided  the  book  into  five  logical  parts.  Their  author  choices  for  Individ- 
ual  chapters  were  very  appropriate.  Part  I,  the  Introduction,  contains  chapters  on  the 
history  of  human  settlement,  ecosystem  classification,  climate,  soils,  and  historical  biogeo- 
graphy. The  climate  chapter  discusses  not  only  seasonal  patterns  but  why  these  patterns 
exist.  The  soil  chapter  addresses  the  relationships  between  soil  types,  distribution  and 
water  table  characteristics.  I found  the  portion  on  mechanisms  explaining  historic  changes 
in  soils  helpful  to  me.  The  historical  biogeography  chapter  certainly  adds  an  important 
perspective  to  our  present  knowledge  of  Florida  ecosystems  and  their  distributions,  a 
perspective  frequently  absent  from  books  of  this  nature.  Readers  interested  in  the  future 
effects  of  global  climate  change  on  Florida  ecosystems  will  find  this  chapter  particularly 
interesting.  My  only  criticism  of  the  introduction  is  that  a stronger  and  clearer  tie  could 
have  been  demonstrated  between  seasonal  rainfall  and  surface  groundwater  patterns. 

Ecosystems  are  subdivided  into  three  groups  corresponding  to  Parts  II  through  IV; 
Upland,  Fresliwatei  and  Aquatic,  and  Coastal  ecosystems  Most  chapters  on  individual 
ecosystems  include  sections  dealing  with  ecosystem  distribution,  fauna  and  flora,  physical 
environment,  associations,  subdassifieations,  ecosystem  attributes  and  processes  and 
threats,  when  appropriate.  1 found  most  chapters  to  be  very  enlightening  with  only  a few 
minor  exceptions:  1)  In  the  Freshwater  Marshes  chapter,  I would  like  to  have  seen  the 
ecosystem  function  section  expanded  to  include  the  functions  of  ground  and  surface  water 
storage  and  fisheries  production;  2)  I would  like  to  see  data  about  southern  Florida  ephem- 
eral lakes  added  to  the  otherwise  excellent  discussion  on  Florida  lakes;  3)  the  Rivers  and 
Springs  chapter  seemed  to  lack  the  ecosystem  level  approach  of  most  other  chapters,  but 
it  does  an  excellent  job  of  classifying  and  describing  Florida’s  rivers  and  springs,  4)  the 
Dunes  and  Maritime  Forests  text  does  not  address  how  the  type  and  volume  of  sediment 
supply  available  to  a system  may  be  reflected  in  topography  and  rates  of  habitat  changes, 
and  5)  I found  the  coverage  of  seagi’ass  beds  verj^  limited  in  scope.  Most  of  my  criticisms 
are  ones  of  minor  omission  and  in  many  cases  may  reflect  our  present  state  of  knowledge. 
These  omissions  are  far  outweighed  by  the  wealth  of  data  presented  for  each  ecosystem. 

Two  central  themes  recur  throughout  the  descriptions  of  each  ecosystem:  1)  the  spatial 
distribution  and/or  habitat  quality  has  declined  historically,  usually  by  direct  means  such 
as  land  use  changes  or  indirectly  by  changes  in  water  levels,  fire  frequency  or  other  natural 
processes  associated  with  adjacent  land  use  activities,  2)  active  ecosystem  management 
approaches  will  be  required  in  order  to  preserve  remaining  ecosystems.  Certainly  one  of 
the  highlights  of  this  text  is  the  appropriate  use  of  photographs  and  illustrations  to  visualize 
points  such  as  succession  or  habitat  distribution. 

In  summary.  Ecosystems  of  Florida  is  a very  professional  approach  to  providing  a 
diverse  gi’oup  of  readers  an  up-to-date  understanding  of  the  types  and  distributions  of 
ecosystems  prevalent  in  Florida,  their  unique  physical  requirements  and  associated  animal 
and  plant  life,  their  functions,  and  the  threats  against  their  future  survival;  a very  large 
task,  well  done.— John  F.  Meeder,  National  Audubon  Society,  115  Indian  Mound  Trail, 
Tavernier,  Florida  33070. 
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Spring  Report:  March  - May  1992. — The  observations  listed  here  are  based  on  accounts 
of  rare  birds  and  unusual  numbers  of  birds  reported  to  the  Florida  Ornithological  Society 
(FOS)  Field  Observation  Committee,  whose  names  and  addresses  appear  at  the  end  of  this 
report.  The  observations  are  not  subjected  to  a thorough  evaluation  and  formal  peer  review 
and  thus  must  be  considered  tentative  pending  further  review.  We  encourage  observers 
to  report  their  sightings  to  the  FOS  Records  Committee  (c/o  Jocelyn  Lee  Baker,  Secretary, 
851  N.  Surf  Rd.,  #302,  Hollywood,  Florida,  33019)  for  formal  consideration.  We  also  en- 
courage observers  to  prepare  formal  notes  and  articles  to  describe  extremely  rare  and 
unusual  sightings  more  fully. 

Several  conventions  are  used  to  save  space.  The  first  name  of  contributors  is  ab- 
breviated in  the  accounts  of  individual  species;  full  names  of  contributors  are  presented  at 
the  end  of  the  report.  The  common  names  of  species  are  used  exclusively.  Persons  in- 
terested in  scientific  names  should  consult  AOU  (1983.  Check-list  of  the  North  American 
Birds,  6th  ed..  Am.  Ornithol.  Union,  Washington  D.C.)  and  revisions  published  in  The 
Auk.  Other  abbreviations  used  occasionally  are:  imm.,  immature;  m.  obs.,  many  observers; 
NM,  national  monument;  NP,  national  park;  NS,  national  seashore;  NWR,  national  wildlife 
refuge;  SP,  state  park;  SRA,  state  recreation  area;  WMA,  wildlife  management  area,  and 
S,  W,  N,  E,  etc.  for  compass  headings.  Unless  necessary  to  clarify  the  location,  the  counties 
of  named  locations  are  omitted. 

The  FOS  Field  Observation  Committee  would  like  to  thank  everyone  who  contributed 
information.  Please  bring  any  unusual  observations  not  reported  here  to  the  attention  of 
Bill  Pranty,  compiler.  The  deadline  for  the  submission  of  records  to  regional  compilers 
(addresses  listed  below)  is  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  each  period.  Reporting  periods  are 
“Fall”  (September-November),  “Winter”  (December-February),  “Spring”  (March-May), 
and  “Summer”  (June- August). 

Summary  of  the  Spring  Season 

Last  spring  began  relatively  dry  and  finished  very  wet  in  northern  Florida,  while  con- 
ditions in  southern  Florida  appeared  more  typical.  The  large  numbers  of  waterfowl  re- 
ported last  winter  disappeared  by  early  March,  but  a few  late  reports  received  this  spring 
were  perhaps  influenced  by  last  winter’s  abundances.  Notable  observations  from  mid-May 
include  an  Oldsquaw  at  Tampa  Bay,  a Common  Merganser  at  Pensacola,  and  Northern 
Pintail  and  Fulvous  Whistling-Duck  at  St.  Marks  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

A pelagic  trip  out  of  Sebastian  Inlet  on  30  May  proved  very  productive  for  listers. 
Among  the  species  reported  were  Band-rumped  and  Wilson’s  Storm-Petrel,  White-tailed 
Tropicbird,  Audubon’s  Shearwater,  Pomerine  Jaeger,  and  Bridled  Tern.  Meanwhile, 
Brown  Pelicans  were  reported  with  great  frequency  inland  in  central  Florida,  and  a Great 
Cormorant  was  observed  several  miles  upstream  on  the  Suwannee  River. 

A Peregrine  Falcon  seen  in  Jacksonville  Beach  from  8 to  10  April  may  have  been 
searching  for  a new  nesting  area.  The  immature  bird  repeatedly  attacked  a maintenance 
worker  who  was  climbing  onto  the  roof.  Pat  Anderson  (Duval  County  Audubon  Society) 
went  to  investigate  and  was  treated  in  a similar  fashion.  The  bird  had  apparently  been 
using  the  roof  for  several  days  as  indicated  by  the  whitewash  of  fecal  matter,  but  it  was 
not  observed  after  10  April.  Although  Peregrine  Falcons  maintain  winter  territories  against 
other  Peregrine  Falcons  in  several  urban  areas  in  Florida,  attacks  on  humans  are  extremely 
rare  except  in  and  around  breeding  territories. 
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Migration  of  songbirds  along  the  Gulf  coast  appeared  to  slow  after  late  March  and  early 
April  and  picked  up  again  in  early  May.  Several  observers  from  Key  West  to  Pensacola 
reported  a good  diversity  of  migrants  on  2 and  3 April,  and  several  warblers  were  found 
at  St.  George  Island  on  10  May.  Bird  watchers  in  at  least  two  areas  participated  in  the 
North  American  Migration  Count  conducted  on  9 May.  The  most  common  migrant  warbler 
observed  on  the  count  in  the  Gainesville  area  was  Blackpoll  warbler  (89)  followed  by  Cape 
May  warbler  (48),  American  Redstart  (45),  and  BlackAhroated  Blue  Warbler  (28).  In  sharp 
contrast,  the  count  in  Okaloosa  and  Walton  counties  turned  up  only  one  Cerulean  Warbler 
and  one  Black-throated  Green  Warbler.  An  unprecedented  number  of  reports  of  Connec- 
ticut Warbler  was  received  from  throughout  the  state.  Some  of  the  other  notable  reports 
of  songbirds  included  a Bahama  Swallow  in  the  Keys,  three  reports  of  Bahama  Mockingbird 
from  southeast  Florida,  two  reports  of  Lark  Sparrow,  a Sprague’s  Pipit,  and  two  reports 
of  Cassin’s  Kingbird  that  warrant  additional  review  by  the  Records  Committee. 

Species  Accounts 

Common  Loon:  100  estimated  near  Big  Sabine  (Escambia  Co.)  on  26  Mar  (R.  Duncan,  D. 
Chafin,  B.  Chafin). 

Pacific  Loon:  1 at  St.  George  Island  SP  on  24  May  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns);  photos  and 
description  sent  to  Records  Committee. 

Horned  Grebe:  74  in  Indian  River  Lagoon  (Brevard  Co.)  on  6 Mar  (H.  Robinson);  2 at 
Ft.  Walton  Beach  sewage  treatment  plant  on  12  Mar  (R.  Duncan). 

Greater  Shearwater:  1 at  Pensacola  Bay  Pass  on  4 Apr  (J.  Pfeiffer);  1 at  Cape  Canav- 
eral NS  on  21  May  (H.  Robinson). 

Sooty  Shearwater:  1 at  Cape  Canaveral  NS  on  21  May  (H.  Robinson). 

American  White  Pelican:  750  estimated  off  Big  Sabine  (Escambia  Co.)  on  2 Apr  (R. 
Duncan,  S.  Nixon);  8 at  Lake  Seminole  (Jackson  Co.)  on  14  Mar  (T.  Menart),  birds 
apparently  wintered  here. 

Brown  Pelican:  inland  records  in  central  Florida  were  especially  common  this  spring: 
2 imms.  at  Lake  Parker  (Polk  Co.)  on  2 Apr  (D.  Nagel,  C.  Nagel);  1 W of  Lake  Wales 
on  10  Apr  (C.  Geanangel);  3 at  Eloise  (Polk  Co.)  on  15  Apr  (P.  Fellers);  1 at  Saddle 
Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  17  Apr  (H.  Robinson,  C.  Geanangel);  20  in  Winter  Haven 
(Polk  Co.)  on  20  Apr  (P.  Schulz);  2 at  Lake  Griffin  (Lake  Co.)  on  11  May  (H.  Morton, 
B.  King);  and  1 W of  Archbold  Biological  Station  (Highlands  Co.)  on  19  May  (B.  Pranty). 
Great  Cormorant:  good  description  of  imm.  along  Suwannee  River  (Levy  Co.)  on  17 
Apr  (R.  Rowan),  19  Apr  (D.  Henderson),  and  22  Apr  (B.  Muschlitz). 

Magnificent  Frigatebird:  1 at  Hagens  Cove  (Taylor  Co.)  on  18  Apr  (N.  Warner), 
early. 

Reddish  Egret:  unusual  looking  dark-morph  adult  at  Alafia  Bank  rookery  (Hillsborough 
Co.)  on  27  Mar  with  60%  of  its  wing  surface  white  (R.  Paul);  up  to  4 imm.  at  Hagens 
Cover  (Taylor  Co.)  throughout  Apr  and  May  (N.  Warner). 

Roseate  Spoonbill:  1 at  Mashes  Sand  (Wakulla  Co.)  on  21  Apr  (m.  obs.);  1 at  M-K 
Ranch  WMA  (Gulf  Co.)  on  18  May  (S.  Arbery);  1 at  IMC  phosphate  mine  (Polk  Co.)  on 
24  May  (H.  Robinson). 

Fulvous  whistling-Duck:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  2 May  (B.  Drummond,  D.  Drum- 
mond). 

Black-bellied  Whistling-Duck:  22  at  Agrico  phosphate  mine  (Hardee  Co.)  on  19  Apr 
(D.  Yeomans)  indicates  continued  increase  in  numbers  in  central  Florida. 

Northern  Pintail:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  23  May  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns),  late. 
Blue-winged/Cinnamon  Teal:  hybrid  male  at  Lake  Woodruff  NWR  on  27  Mar  (H. 

Robinson). 

Northern  Shoveler:  3500  at  IMC  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.)  on  28  Mar  (P.  Fellers). 
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Oldsquaw:  female  at  Alafia  Bank  (Hillsborough  Co.)  from  3 Apr  to  19  May  (R.  Paul). 

White-winged  Scoter:  flock  off-shore  of  St.  Marks  NWR  on  3 Mar  (H.  Beck,  G.  Beck). 

Common  Merganser:  1 at  Pensacola  Bay  on  9 May  (A.  Forster,  D.  Forster),  first  May 
record  for  area  (R.  Duncan). 

Red-breasted  Merganser:  700  estimated  off  Gulf  Island  NS  (Escambia  Co.)  on  26  Mar 
(R.  Duncan,  D.  Chafin,  B.  Chafin). 

Short-tailed  Hawk:  dark-morph  at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  21  Mar  (H.  Robin- 
son); 1 at  Tiger  Creek  Preserve  (Polk  Co.)  on  7 Apr  (B.  Cooper)  likely  nested  in  area 
used  in  previous  year;  1 light-morph  adult  over  Poinciana  (Osceola  Co.)  on  19  Apr  (M. 
Bunn). 

Golden  Eagle:  imm.  in  Green  Swamp  WMA  (Polk  Co.)  on  8 Mar  (P.  Fellers,  D.  Ford). 

Peregrine  Falcon:  juvenile  bird  attacked  maintenance  personnel  at  a Jacksonville 
Beach  condominium  on  8-10  Apr  (P.  Anderson)  as  if  defending  a breeding  territory;  bird 
apparently  had  occupied  the  site  for  several  days  but  was  not  seen  on  later  visits;  11  at 
Ft.  DeSoto  Park  on  8 May  (L.  Atherton,  M.  Wilkinson). 

American  Coot:  3 young  with  2 adults  near  Key  West  on  28  May  (J.  Ondrejko),  first 
nesting  reported  in  area. 

Sandhill  Crane:  1 at  Choctawhatchee  Beach  (Walton  Co.)  on  7 Mar  (D.  Ware),  unusual 
in  panhandle. 

Black  Rail:  bird  fished  out  of  water  near  Key  West  on  8 Apr  (J.  Ondrejko)  and  later 

released. 

Black-bellied  Plover:  1 at  IMC  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.)  on  25  May  (P.  Timmer, 
C.  Geanangel),  rare  at  this  inland  location. 

Lesser  Golden-Plover:  3 at  Zellwood  (Orange  Co.)  on  16  Apr  (H.  Robinson);  1 at  Big 
Talbot  Island  SP  (Duval  Co.)  on  7 May  (P.  Leary);  1 in  breeding  plumage  at  Ft.  Desoto 
Park  from  12-16  May  (D.  Ford,  C.  Ford,  m.  obs.). 

Killdeer:  150  in  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  16  Mar  (P.  Fellers). 

Semipalmated  Plover:  24  at  IMC  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.)  on  3 May  (P.  Timmer, 
C.  Geanangel);  150  at  Hagen’s  Cove  (Taylor  Co.)  on  10  May  (N.  Warner);  peak  numbers 
for  both  locations. 

Black-necked  Stilt:  155  at  IMC  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.)  on  25  May  (P.  Timmer, 
C.  Geanangel);  up  to  9 throughout  period  at  St.  Marks  NWR  (J.  Reinman),  probable 
nesting;  1 east  of  Econfina  River  (Taylor  Co.)  on  24  May  (N.  Warner);  1 at  St.  George 
Island  SP  on  26  Apr  (m.  obs.). 

American  Avocet:  125  at  IMC  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.)  on  11  Apr  (P.  Fellers,  m. 
obs.)  with  3 seen  on  31  May  (H.  Robinson);  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  11  Apr  (E.  Kirk) 
and  8 May  (J.  Reinman). 

Solitary  Sandpiper:  2 at  Lake  Woodruff  NWR  on  13  Mar  (H.  Robinson),  early;  20  at 
Lake  Annie  (Highlands  Co.)  on  10  May  (S.  Schoech),  late. 

Upland  Sandpiper:  7 on  Overstreet  Ranch  (Osceola  Co.)  on  12  Apr  (G.  Bretz);  23  at 
Zellwood  Farms  (Orange  Co.)  on  16  Apr  (H.  Robinson);  1 near  Tallahassee  on  26  Apr 
(m.  obs.). 

Willet:  1000  estimated  at  Hagen’s  Cove  (Taylor  Co.)  on  18  Apr  (N.  Warner),  peak  number 
for  spring. 

Spotted  Sandpiper:  flocks  of  30-40  seen  along  St.  Lucie  Canal  between  Stuart  and  Lake 
Okeechobee  on  22  Apr  (V.  Edens). 

Red  Knot:  2 at  Adams  Beach  (Taylor  Co.)  on  9 May  (N.  Warner),  rare  in  area. 

Sanderling:  250  estimated  at  Big  Sabine  (Escambia  Co.)  on  26  Mar  (R.  Duncan,  D. 
Chafin,  B.  Chafin). 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper:  4 at  Hagen’s  Cove  (Taylor  Co.)  on  4 Apr  (N.  Warner);  200 
at  end  of  County  Road  361  (Dixie  Co.)  on  2 May  (N.  Warner). 
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White-rumped  Sandpiper:  1 at  Lake  Woodruff  NWR  on  25  Apr  (H.  Robinson);  1 at 
end  of  County  Road  361  (Dixie  Co.)  on  2 May  (N.  Warmer);  1 at  IMC  phosphate  mines 
(Polk  Co.)  on  25  May  (P.  Timmer,  C.  Geanangel)  and  31  May  (H.  Robinson). 

Baird’s  Sandpiper:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  17  May  (D,  Jue,  S.  Jue,  N.  Warner). 
Purple  Sandpiper:  1 at  Black  Point  Jetty  (Dade  Co.)  from  22  Feb  - 18  Mar  (B.  Merkle) 
and  seen  through  20  Apr  (V.  Edens). 

Dunlin:  14  at  IMC  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.)  on  28  Mar  (P.  Fellers),  rare  at  this  inland 
site;  800  at  Hagen’s  Cove  (Taylor  Co.)  on  3 May  (N.  Warner). 

Stilt  Sandpiper:  60  at  Merritt  Island  NWR  on  25  Mar  (H.  Robinson);  24  at  end  of 
County  Road  361  (Dixie  Co.)  on  2 May  (N.  Warner). 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  2 May  (T.  Leukering,  D.  Evered). 
Short-billed  Dowitcher:  2400  at  Hagen’s  Cove  (Taylor  Co.)  on  3 May  (N.  Warner), 
peak  numbers  for  area. 

Long-billed  Dowitcher:  4 adjacent  to  McKay  Bay  (Hillsborough  Co.)  on  28  Apr  (R. 

Paul,  F.  Dunstan). 

American  Woodcock:  fledgling  at  East  Bay  (Bay  Co.)  on  25  Apr  (R.  Ingram,  A.  In- 
gram). 

Wilson’s  Phalarope:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  17  May  (D.  Jue,  S.  Jue,  N.  Warner). 
Parasitic  Jaeger:  1 near  Elliot  Key  (Dade  Co.)  on  22  Mar  (V.  Edens),  observed  for 
several  minutes,  photographs  taken;  1 at  St.  George  Island  on  11  Apr  (D.  Jue,  S.  Jue); 

1 at  Cape  Canaveral  NS  on  21  May  (H.  Robinson). 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull:  1 adult  and  1 sub-adult  at  Ponce  Inlet  (Volusia  Co.)  on 
14  Apr  (H.  Robinson). 

Gull-billed  Tern:  22  at  St.  Marks  NWR  on  4 Apr  (D.  Sandee). 

Caspian  Tern:  137  at  IMC  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.)  on  28  Mar  (P.  Fellers). 
Roseate  Tern:  1 adult  at  Cape  Canaveral  NS  on  21  May  (H.  Robinson). 

Arctic  Tern:  1 at  Cape  Canaveral  NS  on  21  May  (H.  Robinson). 

Black  Tern:  62  at  IMC  phosphate  mine  (Polk  Co.)  on  15  and  30-31  May  (H.  Robinson); 

2 at  Alafia  Bank  (Hillsborough  Co.)  on  30  May  (R.  Paul). 

Black  Skimmer:  499  at  IMC  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.)  on  28  Mar  (P.  Fellers). 

Key  West  Quail-Dove:  1 at  H.  T.  Birch  SP  (Broward  Co.)  from  24  Apr  through  period 
(W.  George);  1 reported  at  Florida  Atlantic  University  (Palm  Beach  Co.)  in  Apr  (G. 
Hunter). 

Eurasian  Collared-Dove:  1 in  Alachua  (J.  Hintermister)  on  30  Mar,  first  report  for 
Alachua  Co.;  2 at  Gulf  Breeze  on  5 Apr  (R.  Duncan)  and  6 in  Ft.  Walton  Beach  on  16 
May  (D.  Ware)  indicate  expansion  from  Destin  area;  1 at  Archbold  Biological  Station 
on  19  Apr  (B.  Pranty),  first  record  at  station  though  birds  found  13  km  N of  Lake  Placid; 
1 at  Bronson  on  26  Apr  (J.  Hardy),  first  inland  record  for  Levy  Co.;  up  to  6 throughout 
period  (N.  Warner)  at  Keaton  Beach  and  Steinhatchee  (Taylor  Co.). 

White-winged  Dove:  1 at  Cedar  Key  on  4 Apr  (D.  Henderson)  and  12  Apr  (J.  Hintermis- 
ter). 

Black-billed  Cuckoo:  1 at  Ft.  DeSoto  Park  from  1-16  May  (H.  Robinson,  m.  obs.). 
Mangrove  Cuckoo:  heard  repeatedly  at  Terra  Ceia  Bay  (Manatee  Co.)  on  5 May  (R. 

Paul,  A.  Scharf);  3 at  Weedon  Island  SP  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  10  May  (R.  Smith). 
Short-eared  Owl:  1 with  broken  wing  in  Key  West  on  8 Apr  (J.  Ondrejko);  1 at  Zellwood 
farms  (Orange  Co.)  on  16  Apr  (H.  Robinson). 

Western  Kingbird:  1 at  end  of  County  Road  361  (Dixie  Co.)  on  19  Apr  (N.  Warner);  1 
at  Ft.  DeSoto  Park  from  30  Apr-1  May  (D.  Killinger,  M.  Wilkinson);  1 near  Jena  (Dixie 
Co.)  on  8 May  (B.  Neville,  D.  Emkalns),  late. 

Cassin’s  Kingbird:  1 at  Florida  City  (Dade  Co.)  from  31  Mar  through  4 Apr  (M.  Cooper, 
P.  Smith);  good  description  of  1 at  Ft.  Walton  Beach  on  9 May  (D,  Ware).  If  confirmed 
by  Records  Committee,  third  and  fourth  state  records. 
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Couch’s  Kingbird:  good  description  of  1 at  Okaloosa  Co.  sewage  spray  fields  (D.  Ware) 
on  9 May. 

Bank  Swallow:  1 at  Lake  Woodruff  NWR  on  13  Mar  and  5 Apr  (H.  Robinson);  1 over 
Archbold  Biological  Station  on  13  Apr  (B.  Curry);  1 at  IMC  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.) 
on  15  May  (H.  Robinson);  2 at  Paynes  Prairie  SP  on  29  Apr  (B.  Muschlitz,  J.  Hintermis- 
ter);  3 at  Paynes  Prairie  on  9 May  (R.  Rowan,  H.  Adams). 

Cliff  Swallow:  more  reports  than  usual  around  Gainesville:  1 at  Paynes  Prairie  SP  on 
29  Apr  (J.  Hintermister,  B.  Muschlitz);  5 at  Lake  Alice  on  8 May  (D.  Wenny);  2 at 
Paynes  Prairie  SP  on  9 May  (R.  Rowan,  H.  Adams). 

Bahama  Swallow:  1 observed  in  Keys  from  March  through  29  Apr  (m.  obs,);  found  killed 
by  vehicle  on  30  Apr  (W.  Biggs). 

Sedge  Wren:  1 in  St.  Petersburg  on  16  May  (R.  Smith,  P.  Blair). 

Carolina  Wren:  leucistic  bird  at  Corkscrew  Sanctuary  (Lee  Co.)  in  Apr  (R.  Wooster); 
several  historic  records  of  similarly  colored  birds  from  this  area  (H.  Colteryahn). 

Hermit  Thrush:  1 in  S Jacksonville  on  8 May  (J.  Cocke),  late. 

American  Robin:  1 at  Ft.  DeSoto  Park  on  3 May  (L.  Atherton,  B.  Atherton),  late. 

Bahama  Mockingbird:  1 at  H.  T.  Birch  SP  (Broward  Co.)  on  22  Apr  (W.  George);  1 at 
Bill  Baggs  SR  A (Dade  Co.)  on  25  Apr  (J.  Goodwin);  1 at  Higgs  Beach  Park  (Monroe 
Co.)  from  27  Apr  through  period  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Gray  Catbird:  1 at  Archbold  Biological  Station  on  28  May  (B.  Pranty),  presumably  a 
late  migrant. 

Water  Pipit:  31  at  IMC  phosphate  mines  (Polk  Co.)  on  8 Mar;  105  at  Zellwood  (Orange 
Co.)  on  16  Apr  (H,  Robinson). 

Sprague’s  Pipit:  1 at  end  of  County  Road  361  (Dixie  Co.)  on  3 May  (N.  Warner),  seen 
while  on  ground  and  flushed  from  grass  on  salt  flat. 

Cedar  Waxwing:  73  in  Winter  Park  on  21  Mar  (H.  Robinson);  5 at  Street  Nature  Center 
(Polk  Co.)  on  17  May  (B.  Cooper,  L,  Cooper);  large  flocks  reported  through  early  June 
in  panhandle. 

Philadelphia  Vireo:  1 at  Ft.  DeSoto  Park  2L22  Apr  (M.  Wilkinson,  H.  Robinson,  m. 
obs.). 

Black-whiskered  Vireo:  notable  by  their  absence  in  Tampa  Bay  and  Sarasota  Bay  all 
spring  (R.  Paul). 

Blue-winged  Warbler:  1 at  St.  George  Island  SP  on  31  Mar  (J.  Cavanagh);  3 in  Winter 
Park  on  7 Apr  (H.  Robinson). 

Vermivora  hybrids:  1 “Brewster’s  Warbler”  at  St.  George  Island  SP  (Franklin  Co.)  on  4 
Apr  (N.  Warner);  1 “Lawrence’s  Warbler”  at  Ft.  DeSoto  Park  from  2-7  Apr  (M.  Wilkin- 
son); both  hybrids  rare. 

Nashville  Warbler:  1 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  10  Apr  (P.  Timmer,  C. 
Geanangel). 

Northern  Parula:  52  at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  21  Mar  (H.  Robinson). 

Blackburnian  Warbler:  1 at  Bill  Baggs  SRA  (Dade  Co.)  on  23  Apr  (J.  Goodwin). 

Bay-breasted  Warbler:  1 at  St.  George  SP  (Franklin  Co.)  on  30  Apr  (J.  Cavanagh); 
male  at  Ft.  DeSoto  Park  on  6 May  (H.  Robinson);  perhaps  same  male  there  on  9 May 
(P.  Fellers,  C.  Geanangel). 

Cerulean  Warbler:  2 males  at  Cedar  Key  on  1 Apr  and  1 male  on  4 Apr  (D.  Henderson, 
D.  Fagan,  B.  Witman);  1 at  Matheson  Hammock  Park  (Dade  Co.)  on  30  Apr  (M. 
Wheeler);  1 near  Ft.  Walton  Beach  on  9 May  (D.  Ware). 

Cape  May  Warbler:  hundreds  at  Cedar  Key  on  2 May  (D.  Henderson);  48  in  Alachua 
Co.  (117.5  party  hours)  following  a thunderstorm  (B.  Muschlitz). 

Swainson’s  Warbler:  1 at  Cedar  Key  on  8 Apr  (D.  Henderson);  1 at  Bill  Baggs  SRA 
(Dade  Co.)  on  12  Apr  (B.  Baty). 

Worm-eating  Warbler:  1 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk  Co.)  on  17  Apr  (H.  Robinson);  1 
N of  Lake  Wales  (Polk  Co.)  on  26  Apr  (G.  Clark). 
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Ovenbird:  1 in  SE  Jacksonville  from  26  Apr-10  May  (T.  West);  7-8  in  S Jacksonville  on 
8 May  (J.  Cocke);  1 singing  in  SE  Hillsborough  Co.  on  25  May  (P.  Fellers),  late. 

Kentucky  Warbler:  1 banded  on  Casey  Key  (Sarasota  Co.)  on  31  Mar  was  caught  again 
on  1,  2,  and  8 Apr  (S.  Stedman,  A.  Stedman);  2 first  seen  on  2 Apr  in  Cedar  Key  were 
regularly  observed  for  the  following  week  (D.  Henderson). 

Wilson’s  Warbler:  male  in  S.  Jacksonville  on  12  Apr  (J.  Cocke). 

Connecticut  Warbler:  2 males  at  different  locations  in  Alachua  Co.  on  9 May  (J. 
Hintermister,  T.  Webber);  1 at  Bill  Baggs  SR  A (Dade  Co.)  on  9 May  (M.  Cooper);  at 
least  10  at  Ft.  DeSoto  Park  11-22  May  (m.  obs.),  best  numbers  in  years  (L.  Atherton); 
7 banded  on  Casey  Key  (Sarasota  Co.)  from  9-24  May  (S.  Stedman,  A.  Stedman);  male 
at  Cedar  Key  on  14  May  and  18-19  May  (D.  Henderson);  male  at  Avon  Park  Bombing 
Range  (Polk  Co.)  on  15  May  (D.  Ford).  Reports  from  St.  George  Island  SP  (Franklin 
Co.)  include  female  on  10  May  (D.  Emkalns,  B.  Neville),  1 on  12  May  (J.  Cavanagh), 
and  male  on  13  May  (D.  Emkalns);  1 at  Bonner  Park  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  20  May  (K. 
Nelson,  B.  Parkhurst). 

Mourning  Warbler:  male  at  Bonner  Park  (Pinellas  Co.)  on  20  May  (K.  Nelson,  B. 
Parkhurst),  very  rare  in  spring. 

Western  Tanager:  female  at  Ft.  Pickens  NM  (Escambia  Co.)  on  6 May  (W.  Fullilove). 

Striped-headed  Tanager:  1 near  Redland  (Dade  Co.)  until  3 Mar  (L.  Monfredi). 

Painted  Bunting:  several  reports  from  St.  George  Island  SP:  1 on  19  Apr  (B.  Neville, 
D.  Emkalns),  1 on  21  Apr  (J.  Cavanagh),  1 on  26  and  26  Apr  (m.  obs.). 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak:  female  at  Archbold  Biological  Station  on  31  May  (G.  Wool- 
fenden)  was  late. 

Blue  Grosbeak:  bird  wintering  at  Belle  Glade  (see  Winter  Report)  last  seen  on  7 Mar 
(C.  Ford,  D.  Ford). 

Clay-colored  Sparrow:  2 at  Lake  Alfred  (Polk  Co.)  on  22  Mar  (P.  Timmer). 

Lark  Sparrow:  1 singing  at  Ft.  DeSoto  Park  from  4-5  Apr  (H.  Robinson);  1 at  St.  Marks 
NWR  on  28  Apr  (L.  Elliott). 

Grasshopper  Sparrow:  1 banded  at  Casey  Key  (Sarasota  Co.)  on  17  Apr  (A.  Stedman, 
S.  Stedman);  1 at  Ft.  DeSoto  Park  on  13  May  (H.  Robinson),  late. 

Le  Conte’s  Sparrow:  1 at  end  of  County  Road  361  (Dixie  Co.)  on  17  Mar,  9 Apr,  and  5 
May  (J.  Cavanagh,  N.  Warner). 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow:  1 in  Dixie  Co.  on  4 Apr  (L.  Hopkins,  R.  Smith,  S.  Goodbread);  1 
at  Paynes  Prairie  SP  on  27  Apr  (R.  Rowan)  and  29  Apr  (J.  Hintermister,  B.  Muschlitz). 

Bobolink:  52  at  Zellwood  farms  (Orange  Co.)  on  16  Apr  (H.  Robinson);  40  at  Inwood 
Recreation  Area  (Polk  Co.)  on  26  Apr  (T.  Palmer);  200  in  N St.  Johns  Co.  on  28  Apr 
(P.  Powell);  65  over  Winter  Park  on  7 May  (H.  Robinson);  enormous  flock  (10,000 -t) 
reported  in  Bay  Co.  (T.  Menart);  late  report  of  2 fi^om  Key  West  on  31  May  (J.  On- 
drejko). 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird:  1 in  Lakeland  on  27  Mar  (K.  Reusch). 

Shiny  Cowbird:  male  in  N Jacksonville  on  18  Apr  (R.  Rowan);  female  at  Ft.  DeSoto  Park 
on  25  Apr  (L.  Atherton,  M.  Wilkinson,  m.  obs.);  1 in  Cockroach  Bay  (Hillsborough  Co.) 
on  9 May  (L.  Hopkins,  L.  Bieisa). 

House  Finch:  3 banded  birds  (2  male,  1 female)  escaped  fi'om  Denver  Wildlife  Research 
Center  in  Gainesville  on  2 Mar  (K.  Brugger)  after  a break-in  of  the  facility;  male  without 
a band  was  observed  in  NW  Gainesville  from  23  Apr  - 26  May  (J.  Morris). 

Contributors:  Howard  Adams,  Pat  Anderson,  Brooks  Atherton,  Lyn  Atherton,  Sybil 

Arbery,  Bill  Baty,  G.  Beck,  H.  Beck,  Lourdes  Bieisa,  Wes  Biggs,  Paul  Blair,  George 

Bretz,  Karen  Brugger,  M.  Bunn,  Jim  Cavanagh,  David  Chafin,  Becky  Chafin,  Gina  Clark, 

Julie  Cocke,  Hank  Colteryahn,  Buck  Cooper,  Linda  Cooper,  Mort  Cooper,  Jim  Cox,  Bob 

Curry,  B.  Drummond,  D.  Drummond,  Robert  Duncan,  Frank  Dunstan,  Virginia  Edens, 

Doug  Emkalns,  Duncan  Evered,  Paul  Fellers,  Clarice  Ford,  Don  Ford,  Ann  Forster,  Don 
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Forster,  William  Fullilove,  Chuck  Geanangel,  Wally  George,  Steve  Goodbread,  Jeff  Good- 
win, J.  William  Hardy,  Dale  Henderson,  John  Hintermister,  Larry  Hopkins,  Gloria 
Hunter,  Richard  Ingram,  Ann  Ingram,  Dean  Jue,  Sally  Jue,  Dale  Killinger,  Betts  King, 
E.  Kirk,  Pat  Leary,  T.  Leukering,  Horace  Loftin,  Fred  Lohrer,  M.  Lysinger,  Tony 
Menart,  Bob  Merkle,  Larry  Monfredi,  Jim  Morris,  Helen  Morton,  Barbara  Muschlitz,  Char- 
lotte Nagel,  Don  Nagel,  Kris  Nelson,  Bruce  Neville,  Katy  NeSmith,  Sharon  Nixon,  Joe 
Ondrejko,  Tom  Palmer,  Bruce  Parkhurst,  Rich  Paul,  Jim  Pfeiffer,  Peggy  Powell,  Bill 
Pranty,  Joe  Reinman,  Kevin  Reusch,  Harry  Robinson,  Rex  Rowan,  Daan  Sandee,  Ann 
Scharf,  Paul  Schulz,  Steve  Schoech,  P.  William  Smith,  Ron  Smith,  Bill  Stedman,  Ann 
Stedman,  Pete  Timmer,  Don  Ware,  Tom  Webber,  Margie  Wilkinson,  Bob  Witman,  Noel 
Warner,  Glen  Woolfenden,  Roberta  Wooster,  Diane  Yeomans. 

Field  Observation  Committee:  Linda  Cooper  (115  Lameraux  Rd.,  Winter  Haven, 
Florida  33884),  Jim  Cox,  Compiler  (Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission,  620 
S.  Meridian  St.,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32399-1600),  Bill  Pranty  (Archbold  Biological  Station, 
P.O.  Box  2057,  Lake  Placid,  FL  33852),  and  Peggy  Powell  (2965  Forest  Circle,  Jackson- 
ville, Florida  32257). 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  A SHORT-HYDROPERIOD,  MUHLENBERGIA- 
DOMINATED  WETLAND  PRAIRIE  IN  SOUTHERN  FLORIDA 

Wayne  Richter^  and  Eric  Myers 

Dade  County  Department  of  Environmental  Resources  Management 

111  Northwest  First  Street,  Miami,  Florida  33128  (Address  for  reprint  requests) 
^Present  Address:  126  Lincoln  Avenue,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York  12866 

Abstract. — We  surveyed  the  avifauna  of  the  Bird  Drive  Everglades  Basin,  a 33.7  km^ 
wetland  dominated  by  muhly  prairie  in  Dade  County,  Florida,  between  March  1988  and 
September  1989.  We  observed  65  bird  species  in  the  study  area.  Nearly  all  were  native 
species  and  most  were  found  repeatedly.  The  most  common  species  were  Eastern  Meadow- 
lark, Northern  Mockingbird,  and  Loggerhead  Shrike.  Important  groups  included  pas- 
serines with  22  species,  birds  of  prey  with  8 species,  and  wading  birds  with  10  species. 
Wading  bird  use,  while  strongly  affected  by  seasonal  rainfall  and  flooding,  was  extensive 
when  conditions  were  suitable  after  the  onset  of  the  summer  rainy  season.  This  short 
hydroperiod  prairie  supported  large  numbers  of  feeding  wading  birds  when  longer  hydro- 
period marshes  were  deeply  flooded  and  may,  therefore,  form  an  important  constituent  of 
the  foraging  habitat  of  this  group. 

Herbaceous  wetland  prairies  dominated  by  muhly  grass  {Muhlenber- 
gia  capillaris  [Lam.]  Trin.)  comprise  one  of  southern  Florida’s  major 
wetland  communities.  Muhly  prairie  is  widespread  throughout  this  re- 
gion, and  covers  extensive  areas  throughout  Everglades  National  Park 
and  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  (Olmsted  et  al.  1980,  Bass  and 
Kushlan  1982),  the  East  Everglades  of  Dade  County  (Hofstetter  and 
Hilsenbeck  1980),  and  other  areas  of  Dade  County  (McMahon  1989,  pers. 
observ.).  It  is  generally  found  as  a more  or  less  wide  band  about  the 
periphery  of  the  sawgrass  marshes  that  comprise  the  true  Everglades. 
With  typical  hydroperiods  of  one  to  five  months  (Olmsted  et  al  1980, 
Olmsted  and  Loope  1984)  muhly  prairie  has  shorter  inundation  periods 
and  shallower  flooding  depths  than  the  sawgrass  marshes. 

With  the  exception  of  reports  on  the  Cape  Sable  Seaside  Sparrow 
{Ammospiza  maritima  mirabilis)  (Bass  and  Kushlan  1982),  little  specific 
information  has  been  published  about  the  birds  occurring  in  this  habitat. 
As  part  of  a study  of  a muhly-dominated  wetland  in  central  Dade  County, 
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we  made  periodic  bird  surveys.  This  paper  reports  the  results  of  these 
surveys  from  1988  and  1989.  These  data  may  be  used  for  comparisons 
with  other  muhly  prairies  and  with  other  habitats  in  southern  Florida. 

The  Bird  Drive  Everglades  Basin  (Fig.  1)  is  a 33.7  km^  hydrologically 
isolated  area  dominated  by  herbaceous  wetlands  (McMahon  1989).  The 
area  is  bordered  to  the  north  and  west  by  wetlands,  to  the  south  by 
agricultural  fields,  and  to  the  east  by  residential  suburbs.  It  currently 
has  relatively  short  hydroperiods  as  estimated  using  surveyed  elevations 
and  the  1978  through  1987  records  from  a United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey  ground  water  monitoring  well  located  a few  hundred  meters  south 
of  the  study  area.  Annual  inundation  over  this  time  was  most  often  be- 
tween one  and  five  months  but  longer  and  shorter  periods  of  flooding 
occurred. 

The  Bird  Drive  Everglades  Basin  was  originally  part  of  Florida’s 
10000  km^  Everglades  and,  like  today’s  remaining  Everglades,  was  domi- 
nated by  long  hydroperiod  sawgrass  marsh  and  fiats  communities  (1956 
Dade  County  aerial  photographs).  Beginning  in  the  1920s,  construction 
of  canals  and  road  embankments  have  isolated  the  Basin  from  regional 
sheet  flow  of  water.  This  disruption  became  nearly  complete  with  the 
widening  of  Tamiami  Trail  (US  41)  in  the  early  1960s.  As  a result,  essen- 
tially all  surface  water  is  now  derived  from  local  rainfall.  The  restriction 
of  surface  water  flow  and  active  drainage  by  canals  have  effected  a reduc- 
tion in  wetland  hydroperiods  and  are  probably  the  principal  causes  of  the 
shift,  which  occurred  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  in  the  dominant  plant  com- 
munity from  sawgrass  and  flats  to  the  present  dominance  by  Muhlenber- 
gia  (Richter  and  Myers  1990). 

Muhly  dominated  prairies  comprised  57%  of  the  study  area.  Some- 
what more  than  half  of  this  prairie  had  been  invaded  by  scattered  individ- 
uals of  the  introduced  Australian  tree  Melaleuca  quinquenervia. 
Melaleuca  was  dominant  and  formed  closed  canopy  forests  over  an  addi- 
tional 10%  of  the  wetland.  Seasonal  agriculture,  in  which  land  is  fallow 
during  the  summer  wet  season,  accounted  for  21%  of  the  study  area,  and 
was  concentrated  in  the  southeast.  The  study  area  also  contained  a 
number  of  other  disturbed  environments  (McMahon  1989),  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  were  excavated  borrow  pits  and  canals,  and  shallow 
disturbances  made  by  all-terrain  vehicles. 

Methods 

We  made  field  visits  to  the  Bird  Drive  Everglades  Basin  every  one  to  three  weeks  from 
March  1988  through  May  1989,  We  also  visited  the  area  less  frequently  through  September 
1989.  A typical  visit  included  a two-  to  four-hour  walk  over  a 2 to  5 km  route  and  a 3 to  10 
km  drive  along  dirt  roads  within  the  basin.  We  also  made  briefer  visits  in  which  only  a 
small  part  of  the  area  might  be  visited.  In  all,  31  major  and  9 short  visits  were  made. 

The  species,  approximate  number  of  individuals,  and  location  were  recorded  for  each 
bird  sighting.  These  data  provide  an  estimate  of  the  minimum  number  of  species  forming 
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the  local  avifauna  together  with  a qualitative  impression  of  relative  abundances.  Observa- 
tions over  an  entire  annual  cycle  allow  seasonal  differences  to  be  determined.  Quantitative 
estimates  of  population  abundance  are  not,  however,  possible. 


Results 

A total  of  65  bird  species  was  identified  in  the  Bird  Drive  Everglades 
Basin  (Table  1).  Well  represented  groups  included  wading  birds  (10 
species),  birds  of  prey  (8  species),  and  passerines  (22  species).  The  most 


Figure  1.  The  location  of  the  Bird  Drive  Everglades  Basin  in  Dade  County  Florida. 
The  study  area  is  approximately  33.7  km^  of  Dade  County’s  5700  km^. 


Table  1.  Bird  species  found  in  the  Bird  Drive  Everglades  Basin. 
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Loggerhead  Shrike,  Lanius  ludovicianus  •••••  •••• 

European  Starling,  Sturnus  vulgaris  • • 

White-eyed  Vireo,  Vireo  griseus  • • 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler,  Dendroicacoro'W.ato  • •••• 


Table  1.  (continued) 
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prairie,  iiiclndmg  adjacent  wooded  areas  or  road  sides;  X = found  primarily  in  other  areas  including  tree  islands  or  flying  oYerhead. 
®These  two  species  were  not  always  distinguished  reliably  in  the  field.  Table  entries  of  the  two  species  are  combined. 
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regular  species,  found  on  many  visits,  were  the  Eastern  Meadowlark, 
Northern  Mockingbird,  and  Loggerhead  Shrike;  the  absence  of  the 
meadowlark  from  winter  observations  was  probably  an  accident  of  sam- 
pling  as  this  species  was  abundant  during  a subsequent  winter  in  a 
nearby  similar  habitat  (Richter,  pers.  observ.).  Among  the  other  year= 
round  inhabitants  were  Turkey  Vulture,  Red^tailed  Hawk,  Red-shoul- 
dered Hawk,  Killdeer,  Mourning  Dove,  Belted  Kingfisher,  and  Common 
Yellowthroat.  Approximately  10  of  the  observed  species  might  be  consid- 
ered casual  occurrences  of  species  that  were  seen  once  or  twice  and  only 
in  small  numbers. 

Most  of  the  wading  birds  showed  a strongly  seasonal  pattern  of  abun- 
dance. The  Little  Blue  Heron,  Great  Egret,  Snowy  Egret,  Tricolored 
Heron,  and  White  Ibis  began  to  appear  in  abundance  after  the  onset  of 
the  rainy  season  caused  the  prairie  to  flood  in  June  of  1988.  They  per- 
sisted through  late  October,  by  which  time  earlier  cessation  of  rainfall 
had  allowed  the  prairie  to  dry  out.  These  species  remained  rare  to  absent 
for  the  remainder  of  the  study.  A major  regional  drought  began  in  Sep- 
tember 1988  and  continued  until  after  the  study  ended.  Rainfall  over  the 
study  area  was  only  73  cm  (data  from  a continuous  recording  gauge  1.5 
km  west  of  the  study  area  maintained  by  the  South  Florida  Water  Man- 
agement District)  fi:*om  September  1988  through  August  1989,  little  more 
than  half  the  area's  12-month  average  of  137  cm  (MacVicar  and  Lin  1984). 
As  a result,  the  prairie  did  not  flood  during  the  1989  “wet”  season.  Wad- 
ing birds  simply  failed  to  show  up  under  these  conditions. 

Another  important  seasonal  pattern  was  exhibited  by  the  presence  of 
a number  of  migratory  winter  residents.  These  species  included  the 
Northern  Harrier,  American  Kestrel,  American  Robin,  and  Palm  War- 
bler. These  birds  were  present  only  from  October  through  April. 

September  and  October  1988  were  the  months  with  the  most  species 
present  (Fig.  2).  This  abundance  was  largely  due  to  the  influx  of  wading 
birds  and  shorebirds,  such  as  yellowlegs,  after  the  prairie  flooded.  With 
the  exception  of  a possible  dip  in  late  winter  and  early  spring,  no  other 
strong  seasonal  patterns  of  species  richness  are  apparent. 

Discussion 

Our  survey  results  show  that  the  short-hydroperiod,  muhly  prairie  of 
the  Bird  Drive  Everglades  Basin  supported  many  of  southern  Florida's 
native  bird  species  in  appreciable  numbers.  Especially  noteworthy  is  this 
habitat’s  seasonal  importance  to  wading  birds,  a group  that  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  recent  concern  because  of  declining  numbers 
(Frederick  and  Collopy  1988,  1989,  Walters  et  al.  1992).  Considerable 
use  occurred  even  though  dominance  by  Muhlenbergia  grass  has  existed 
for  only  a few  decades.  It  is  likely  that  the  muhly  prairie  provides  a 
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functional  replacement  for  the  naturally  short  hydroperiod  wetlands  that 
once  existed  farther  east  but  have  been  drained  and  filled. 

The  results  also  point  to  the  existence  of  inter-annual  variation,  a 
phenomenon  that  is  especially  noteworthy  with  respect  to  birds  that 
forage  over  flooded  land.  Species  number  and  individual  abundance  of 
these  birds  were  high  in  the  late  wet  season  of  1988,  a year  of  normal 
rainfall.  In  contrast,  these  species  were  either  rare  or  absent  altogether 
one  year  later  when  rainfall  was  well  below  normal.  This  variation 
suggests  that  much  additional  reduction  of  hydroperiod  in  this  wetland 
would  reduce  considerably  its  attractiveness  as  foraging  grounds  to  such 
species  as  the  herons  and  egrets,  the  yellowlegs  and  other  shorebirds, 
and  the  Belted  Kingfisher.  It  also  points  out  the  need  to  survey  habitats 
under  a variety  of  conditions. 

An  aspect  of  the  prairie  that  is  due  to  human  alteration  may  have 
increased  the  habitat’s  attractiveness  to  a number  of  species.  Much  of 
the  prairie  was  criss-crossed  by  all-terrain  vehicle  trails.  These  trails 
ranged  from  temporarily  flattened  vegetation  to  permanent  ruts  worn 
well  below  natural  grade.  Depressed  areas  collected  water  and  held  it 
after  the  surrounding  prairie  had  dried.  Fish,  principally  Gambusia  sp., 
were  concentrated  in,  and  crayfish  (Procambarus  alleni)  were  often  ac- 
tive in  these  areas,  thus  increasing  their  quality  as  avian  feeding 
grounds.  Although  quantitative  data  were  not  collected,  wading  birds 


1988  1989 

TIME  OF  SURVEY 

Figure  2.  Average  number  of  species  seen  on  a full-length  visit  (see  Methods)  during 
each  month.  The  number  of  visits  for  the  month  is  shown  over  the  bars. 
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appeared  to  show  some  preferential  association  with  artificial  depressions 
late  in  the  flooded  season. 

Species  introduced  into  southern  Florida  were  conspicuously  rare  or 
absent  from  the  study  area.  The  only  introduced  species  observed  in  the 
study  area  was  the  European  Starling,  represented  by  a single  individ- 
ual. While  many  parrots  (Owre  1973,  pers.  observ.),  Rock  Doves  (Col- 
umba  livia),  House  Sparrows  {Passer  domesticus),  starlings  and  a 
number  of  other  exotic  species  are  common  in  nearby  suburban  areas 
(Cooper  and  Neville  1985,  pers.  observ.),  they  made  little  use  of  native 
prairie  habitat.  Cattle  Egrets,  an  Old  World  species  spreading  to  much 
of  the  New  World,  were  observed  on  several  occasions  in  the  muhly 
prairie. 

A number  of  species,  in  contrast,  were  predominantly  found  in  artifi- 
cial habitats  within  the  study  area.  The  Pied-billed  Grebe,  Common  Gal- 
linule,  and  Least  Tern  were  observed  only  in  canals  and  made  little,  if 
any  use  of  the  muhly  prairie  (Table  1).  These  species  are  primarily  as- 
sociated with  permanently  flooded  or  almost  permanently  flooded  areas. 
Anhingas,  Great  Blue  Herons,  Green-backed  Herons,  and  Belted 
Kingfishers,  while  present  most  of  the  year,  were  found  primarily  in 
association  with  excavations  except  when  the  prairie  was  flooded.  Cattle 
Egrets  and  Ring-billed  Gulls  were  primarily  associated  with  agricultural 
areas  (Table  1), 

In  summary,  these  observations  show  that  muhly  prairie  is  used  by 
many  southern  Florida  bird  species.  This  habitat  supports  a number  of 
seasonal  inhabitants  in  considerable  abundance  as  well  as  several  year- 
round  residents.  These  prairies  may  be  especially  important  as  wading 
bird  foraging  habitat  during  the  early  dry  season  in  years  of  normal  and 
high  rainfall.  At  this  time,  longer  hydroperiod  sawgrass  marshes  are  too 
deeply  flooded  to  allow  these  birds  to  forage  (e.g.,  Frederick  and  Collopy 
1988).  In  contrast,  water  depth  is  already  shallow  in  the  muhly  prairie 
and  rapidly  receding  waters  have  begun  to  concentrate  (Kushlan  et  al. 
1975)  or  expose  (Kushlan  1979)  forage  organisms.  Muhly  prairie  thus 
provides  valuable  foraging  habitat  at  a season  when  it  may  otherwise  be 
in  limited  supply. 
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SUMMER  RECOVERIES  OF  BANDED  NEOTROPICAL  MIGRANTS  IN  THE 

WEST  INDIES 

Donald  W.  Buden 
Natural  Sciences 
Northern  State  University 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota  574^01 

Bond  (1988)  listed  457  species  of  birds  that  breed  or  are  regular  visitors  in  the  West 
Indies.  At  least  192  (42%)  breed  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  are  transients  or 
winter  visitors  in  the  Bahaman-Antellean  region;  no  fewer  than  47  of  them  also  breed 
locally  on  the  islands.  The  majority  of  the  northern  migrants  begin  arriving  in  August 
(many  plovers  and  sandpipers  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  July)  and  most  depart  by  mid- 
May.  Some,  such  as  several  plover  and  sandpiper  species,  occur  in  the  West  Indies  through- 
out the  year  but  do  not  breed  there  (Bond  1956,  1988).,  Although  many  of  Bond’s  (1956, 
1988)  species  acccounts  allude  to  year-round  or  summer  occurrences  by  nonbreeding  vis- 
itors, I am  unaware  of  any  previous  comprehensive  treatment  documenting  specific  occur- 
rences. 

I examined  Bird  Banding  Laboratory  (BBL)  records  of  recoveries  in  the  West  Indies 
for  the  years  1913-1988  and  extracted  those  of  birds  banded  on  breeding  grounds  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  recovered  during  15  May-15  July.  I omitted  records  involving 
inexact  dates  for  May  and  July,  several  fledged  birds  banded  well  after  the  normal  summer 
breeding  season  (to  avoid  the  possibility  of  including  West  Indian  birds  that  have  wandered 
north),  and  recoveries  of  dead  birds  and  bands  obtained  under  unspecified  conditions, 
which  probably  include  mortalities  outside  the  summer  time  frame. 

Results  of  the  analyses  reveal  152  recoveries  for  20  species,  15  of  which  occur  in  the 
West  Indies  as  local  breeders  as  well  as  migrants  (Table  1).  A sampling  bias  is  evident  as 
passerines  are  lacking  and  all  are  waterbirds  with  the  exception  of  one  Merlin.  Sixty-six 
(43%)  of  the  152  recoveries  are  birds  shot  presumably  by  hunters.  Of  the  138  birds  pre- 
sumed banded  the  year  they  were  hatched  (age  classes,  2,  3,  and  4 in  the  BBL  code),  88 
(64%)  were  recovered  during  their  first  or  second  calendar  year  of  life  and  24  others  (17%) 
during  their  third  calendar  year.  The  only  species  that  included  one  or  more  birds  noted 
having  been  banded  as  adults  or  of  undetermined  age  are  Black-crowned  Night-Heron, 
Blue-winged  Teal,  American  Coot,  Roseate  Tern,  and  Sooty  Tern.  The  Sooty  Tern  is  the 
only  species  with  recoveries  consisting  of  a large  number  of  adults  and  few  young 

Summer  occurrences  of  nonbreeding  visitors  in  the  West  Indies  are  especially  difficult 
to  detect  on  islands  that  also  host  conspecific  breeding  populations  as  the  two  groups 
generally  are  indistinguishable  in  the  field.  Fifteen  of  the  20  species  fall  into  this  category 
(Table  1.) 

Presumably,  most  if  not  all  of  the  truly  summering  northern  visitors  in  the  Caribbean 
do  not  breed  anywhere  that  calendar  year,  but  some  may  be  recruits  to  West  Indian 
breeding  populations,  especially  among  wide  ranging  seabird  species.  One  Sooty  Tern 
banded  as  a recently  fledged  young  in  the  Dry  Tortugas,  Florida  in  1965  was  recovered  at 


Table  1.  Birds  banded  on  breeding  grounds  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  recovered  in  the  West  Indies  during  subsequent 
summers  (15  May-15  July)  from  1913-1988. 
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a nest  in  the  Exuma  Cays,  Bahama  Islands  in  1972  (Buden,  in  press)  and  two  other  Sooty 
terns  banded  in  the  Tortugas  were  found  incubating  on  Saba,  off  St.  Thomas,  U.  S.  Virgin 
Islands  (Norton  1986). 

Many  of  the  summer  recoveries  are  immature  birds  that  would  ordinarily  remain  on 
their  West  Indian  wintering  grounds  throughout  at  least  their  second  calendar  year  of  life. 
Shealer  and  Saliva  (1992),  for  example,  reported  that  very  few  Roseate  Terns  wintering 
in  the  Caribbean  return  to  their  North  American  breeding  grounds  in  their  first  year,  and 
Austin  (1953)  and  Ludwig  (1965)  reported  similar  phenomena  in  the  Common  Tern  and 
Caspian  Tern,  respectively.  Also,  Byrd  (1978)  suggested  that  some  Glossy  Ibises  may 
remain  on  wintering  grounds  in  the  Caribbean  until  sexually  mature,  possibly  up  to  three 
years. 

Additionally,  disease  and  injuries  may  debilitate  birds  to  the  extent  they  are  unable  to 

return  north  after  overwintering  in  the  Caribbean.  Some  of  the  “summering”  visitors  also 
may  be  very  late  spring  or  early  fall  migrants,  both  groups  possibly  including  birds  that 
for  various  reasons  may  not  breed  or  complete  breeding  that  season  but  spend  at  least  a 
part  of  the  summer  on  their  breeding  grounds.  The  occurrence  of  these  and  other  nonbreed- 
ing  visitors  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  breeding  season  further  underscores  the  need 
for  caution  when  assessing  the  status  of  specific  island  populations  when  breeding  is  uncon- 
firmed. 

I thank  Danny  Bystrak  for  furnishing  records  from  BBL  files  and  Edward  Mills  and 
Fred  Schaffner  for  their  helpful  comments  on  the  manuscript. 
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population  of  the  Great  Lakes  from  1896-1964.  Bird-Banding  36:217-233. 

Norton,  R.  L.  1986.  Recoveries  of  Sooty  Terns  {Sterna  fuscata)  on  Saba  Cay,  St.  Thomas, 
U.  S.  Virgin  Islands.  J.  Field  OrnithoL  57:  226-228. 

Shealer,  D.  A.,  and  J.  E.  Saliva.  1992.  Northeastern  Roseate  Terns  seen  at  Puerto 
Rican  colony  during  breeding  season.  Colonial  Waterbirds  15:152-154. 
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AVIFAUNA  OF  LITTLE  SAN  SALVADOR,  BAHAMAS 

Robert  L.  Norton^ 

Smithsonian  Migratory  Bird  Center, 

National  Zoological  Park,  Washington,  D.C. 

^Present  address:  961  Clapper  Rd.  #B1 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20878 

During  a Southampton  College  SeaMester  cruise  aboard  the  schooner  Harvey  Carnage, 
Dirigo  Tours,  I observed  birds  on  Little  San  Salvador,  (24°  34'N,  75°  56'W)  an  uninhabited 
island  in  the  northern  Bahamas  located  about  15  km  east  of  the  southern  tip  of  Eleuthera 
and  20  km  west  of  the  northwestern  tip  of  Cat  Island.  Little  San  Salvador  is  the  namesake 
of  San  Salvador  (Watling’s  Island)  because  of  an  extensive  270  ha  interior  lagoon  sur- 
rounded by  steep  hills  (el.  20  m).  The  privately  owned  island  is  protected  as  a Wild  Bird 
Preserve  under  The  Wild  Birds  (Protection)  Act,  1905  (revised  in  1965  and  1972  with  the 
guidance  and  cooperation  of  the  National  Audubon  Society).  The  permanent  brackish  lagoon 
is  one  of  21  important  wetlands  designated  by  the  Bahamas  National  Trust  (Scott  and 
Carbonell  1986).  The  Trust  listed  no  waterfowl  known  from  this  wetland. 

I walked  the  coastline  and  rudimentary  trails  for  approximately  3 hours  during  3 to  4 
November,  1981,  recording  26  species  and  encountered  85  individuals  (Table  1).  With  one 
exception,  these  are  the  only  fall  observations  of  birds  recorded  on  Little  San  Salvador  and 
thus  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  periodicity  for  neotropical  migrants  and  residency 
of  some  indigenous  Bahaman  species. 

Previous  to  this  survey,  Mary  H.  Clench  (Anon,  1976)  visited  Little  San  Salvador 
briefly  during  26-27  March  1979  on  a Carnegie  Museum  Bahama  Expedition  and  reported 
9 species  of  birds.  Attrill  (1979)  visited  the  island  from  22  to  25  April  1979  and  reported 
observing  36  species,  although  only  15  were  cited  in  the  paper.  Alexander  Sprunt  IV 
reported  that  five  species  of  seabirds  nested  at  Little  San  Salvador  based  on  field  work 
conducted  in  May  1979  and  1981  (Sprunt  1984). 

I wish  to  thank  Capt.  Eben  Whitcomb  for  his  unwavering  hospitality  ashore  and  abroad 
the  Harvey  Carnage,  Capt.  Jeff  Bolster  for  the  unique  opportunity  to  visit  small  islands  of 
the  Bahamas,  and  C.  Douglas  Hardy  for  his  field  assistance,  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  Bahamas,  and  particularly  his  enthusiasm.  I am  grateful  to  Mary  H. 
Clench,  Judith  Fenwick,  and  Rod  Attrill  through  Donald  Buden.  I thank  Howard  Lang- 
ridge,  Peter  G.  Merritt,  and  especially  Donald  Buden  for  making  many  useful  suggestions 
to  earlier  drafts. 
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Table  1.  Birds  recorded  on  Little  San  Salvador,  Bahamas.  B=  breeding  confirmed, 
(B)=  breeding  unconfirmed,  but  probable,  N=  nonbreeding  visitor  (passing  migrant, 
winter  visitor,  and  vagrants).  Numbers  refer  to  number  of  individuals  seen  and  “ + ” 
indicates  records  unstated  as  to  numbers.  Nomenclature  and  order  follow  the  AOU 
(1983). 


Species 

Status 

MHC 

1976 

Records^ 

RA  AS 
1979  1979 

RLN 

1981 

Wilson’s  Storm-Petrel,  Oceanites  oceanicus 

N 

+ 

White-tailed  Tropicbird,  Phaethonlepturus 

B 

+ 

+ 

Magnificent  Frigatebird,  Fregata  magnificens 

(B) 

1 

Great  Blue  Heron,  Ardea  herodius 

N 

1 

1 

Green-backed  Heron,  Butorides  striatus 

(B) 

1 

Reddish  Egret,  Egretta  rufescens 

N 

1 

Snowy  Egret,  E.  thula 

(B) 

Yellow-crowned  Night-Heron,  Nycticorax  violaceus 

(B) 

+ 

Osprey,  Pandion  haliaetus 

B 

3 

1 

Northern  Harrier,  Circus  cyaneus 

B 

1 

Merlin,  Falco  columbarius 

N 

1 

Blue- winged  Teal,  A^ias  discors'^ 

N 

1 

American  Coot,  Fulica  americana^ 

N 

1 

Clapper  Rail,  Rallus  longirostris 

(B) 

+ 

1 

Piping  Plover,  Charadrius  melodia 

N 

1 

Wilson’s  Plover,  C.  wilsonia 

(B) 

1 

Black-bellied  Plover,  Pluvialis  squatarola 

N 

+ 

6 

American  Oystercatcher,  Haematopus  palliatus 

(B) 

2 

Black-necked  Stilt,  Himantopus  mexicanus 

(B) 

+ 

Lesser  Yellowlegs,  Tringa flavipes 

N 

+ 

8 

Short-billed  Dowitcher,  Limnodromus  griseus 

N 

20 

Ruddy  Turnstone,  Arenaria  interpres 

N 

2 

Laughing  Gull,  Larus  atricilla 

(B) 

+ 

Ring-billed  Gull,  L.  delawarensis 

N 

1 

Roseate  Tern,  Sterna  dougallii 

B 

+ 

Sooty  Tern,  S.fuscata 

B 

+ 

Bridled  Tern,  S.  anaethetus 

B 

+ 

Royal  Tern,  S.  maxima 

(B) 

7 

Brown  Noddy,  Anous  stolidus 

B 

+ 

White-crowned  Pigeon,  Columba  leucocephala 

B 

-f 

Common  Ground-Dove,  Columbina  passerina 

(B) 

+ 

1 

Key  West  Quail-Dove,  Geotrygon  chrysia 

(B) 

+ 

Burrowing  Owl,  Athene  cuniculana 

(B) 

+ 

1 

Belted  Kingfisher,  Megaceryl  alcyon 

N 

1 

Gray  Catbird,  Dumetella  carolinensis 

N 

1 

Bahama  Mockingbird,  Mimus  gundlachii 

(B) 

+ 

1 

Thick-billed  Vireo,  Vireo  crassirostris 

(B) 

+ 

Cape  May  Warbler  (Dendroica  tigrina 

N 

2 

Palm  Warbler,  D.  palmarum 

N 

+ 

+ 

20 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler,  D.  caerulea,  female 

N 

1 

Bananaquit,  Coereba  flaveola 

(B) 

+ 

+ 

Black-faced  Grassquit,  Tiaris  bicolor 

(B) 

+ 

^Band  return;  recovered  January  1944,  banded  in  Illinois,  30  October  1943  (Buden  1991). 
'^Band  return;  recovered  1 November  1969,  banded  in  South  Dakota,  27  July  1966  (Buden 
1991). 

‘^MHC=  Mary  H.  Clench;  RA=  Rod  Attrill;  AS=  Alexander  Sprunt  IV;  RLN  = Robert 
L.  Norton. 
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PROBABLE  SIGHTING  OF  A BROWN-CHESTED  MARTIN  IN 
PALM  BEACH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 

Howard  P.  Langridgei  and  Gloria  Hunter^ 

W.  Ocean  Avenue,  Lantana,  Florida  SSU62 
^1716  13th  St.N.,  Lake  Worth,  Florida  33Jf60 

On  24  October  1991  at  approximately  1100  hours,  we  observed  a martin  with  unfamiliar 
markings  at  the  south  end  of  Brown’s  Farm  Road  (County  Route  827)  in  western  Palm 
Beach  County,  Florida.  By  using  the  car  as  a blind,  we  were  able  to  get  as  close  as  20  m 
to  the  martin,  using  10x40  Leitz  and  Zeiss  binoculars  and  a 40x  Questar  spotting  scope. 
With  the  sun  at  our  backs,  we  observed  the  bird  for  fifteen  minutes. 

We  carefully  studied  the  martin  as  it  perched  and  preened  on  a low  utility  line  among 
a flock  of  about  twenty-five  Rough-winged  Swallows  (Stelgidopteryx  serripennis).  This 
martin  was  much  larger  than  the  Rough- winged  Swallows  nearby,  but  shared  the  same 
upperpart  color.  This  bird’s  plumage  resembled  that  of  a Bank  Swallow  (Riparia  riparia), 
but  it  differed  in  several  features,  most  notably  its  larger  size.  The  combination  of  distinc- 
tive field  marks  of  this  bird,  including  brown  upperparts,  distinct  gray  breast  band,  and 
white  chin,  throat,  belly,  and  undertail  coverts,  was  unfamiliar  to  us,  so  carefiil  field  notes 
and  a drawing  were  made  while  watching  the  bird.  The  white  of  the  chin  and  throat 
extended  around  the  side  of  the  neck.  When  the  martin  lifted  its  wing  during  preening,  it 
revealed  gray  sides  and  flanks.  When  the  wings  were  lowered  to  a normal  position,  this 
gray  coloration  was  concealed.  The  tail  possessed  a shallow  fork.  While  preening,  the 
martin  revealed  a large  fluff  of  white  feathers  near  the  crissum  area.  During  flight,  how- 
ever, no  white  patch  was  visible  in  this  area,  so  we  incorrectly  assumed  that  this  white 
area  was  produced  by  underlying  feathers  that  were  exposed  during  preening. 

After  fifteen  minutes  of  resting  and  preening,  the  martin  left  its  perch,  fed  briefly,  and 
then  returned  to  perch  again  among  the  swallows.  When  it  returned  to  its  perch,  two 
different  swallows  attempted  to  alight  on  its  back,  thus  forcing  it  to  fly  again.  After  being 
harassed  by  the  swallows,  it  fed  over  the  Hillsboro  Canal  and  nearby  fields  before  finally 
disappearing.  Further  attempts  to  relocate  the  bird  on  subsequent  days  failed. 

From  the  literature,  we  identified  this  bird  as  a Brown-chested  Martin  (Phaeoprogne 
taper  a) — a species  widespread  in  South  America.  The  martin’s  brown  upperparts,  large 
size,  white  throat,  and  gray  breast  were  most  important  in  helping  us  make  our  identifica- 
tion. The  photograph  of  the  Brown-chested  Martin  in  flight  in  Peterson  et  al.  (1983)  shows 
gray  on  the  bird’s  sides,  and  the  photograph  of  the  perched  bird  depicts  the  wings  covering 
this  gray  area.  This  gray  area  is  also  described  by  Stiles  and  Skutch  (1989)  and  Meyer  de 
Schauensee  (1964).  The  white  fluffy  area  near  the  crissum  is  depicted  in  Plate  40  of  Hilty 
and  Brown  (1986).  They  describe  these  undertail  coverts  as  silky  white  and  usually  protud- 
ing  on  sides  and  visible  from  above.  Turner  and  Rose  (1989)  also  remark  that  the  undertail 
coverts  are  white  and  usually  protrude  from  the  side. 

Photographs  in  American  Birds  (Petersen  et  al.  1983,  Tingley  1983)  looked  exactly  like 
our  martin  except  that  our  bird  lacked  the  dark  splotches  on  the  belly.  The  specimens  of 
immature  birds  of  the  fusca  race  in  the  Institute  de  Ciencias  Naturals  in  Bogata  lack  the 
dark  line  of  conspicuous  spots  down  the  middle  of  the  breast  below  the  chest  band  (Stiles 
and  Skutch  1989),  so  the  martin  that  we  studied  was  probably  immature.  The  breast  band 
was  distinct  and  not  diffused  like  tapera  so  this  detail  would  establish  that  the  martin  was 
probably  the  migratory  fusca  race  (F.  G.  Stiles,  pers.  comm.). 

The  Brown-chested  Martin  was  first  recorded  in  North  America  on  12  June  1983  in 
Massachusetts  (Petersen  et  al.  1983).  Our  24  October  sighting  constitutes  only  the  second 
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continental  sighting  and  the  first  for  Florida.  According  to  Eisenmann  (1955),  this  martin 
is  one  of  the  few  South  American  land  birds  known  to  avoid  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
winter  by  migrating  north  of  the  Equator.  The  P.  t.  fusca  race  breeds  in  Argentina  and 
migrates  into  northern  South  America  to  winter  during  our  summer  in  good  numbers  even 
in  Panama  (Eisenmann  1959). 

The  October  24  date  of  the  Palm  Beach  County  Brown-chested  Martin  sighting  is  in- 
teresting in  that  by  16  October  most  of  the  Brown-chested  Martins  that  winter  in  Panama 
have  apparently  migrated  south  (Eisenmann  1955),  although  a few  stragglers  depart  from 
their  wintering  grounds  as  late  as  early  November  (Turner  and  Rose  1989).  The  24  October 
date  suggests  that  the  martin  may  have  been  in  Palm  Beach  County  considerably  earlier 
than  when  it  was  discovered  and  that  perhaps  it  failed  to  migrate  south  because  of  the 
unusually  warm  weather  in  1991.  An  alternate  hypothesis  is  that  it  may  have  been  a 
reverse  migrant,  one  of  the  few  that  flew  the  wrong  way  during  fall  migration. 

We  thank  Wayne  Petersen,  Paul  Donahue,  Peter  Merritt,  and  F.  G.  Stiles  for  their  help. 
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Wildlife  Conservation  in  Metropolitan  Environments. — Lowell  W.  Adams  and  Daniel 
L.  Leedy  (editors),  1991.  National  Institute  for  Urban  Wildlife,  Columbia.  ISBN  0-942015- 
03-7. — ^Have  you  ever  wondered  where  an  urban  raccoon  sleeps,  or  what  effects  urbaniza- 
tion has  on  the  foraging  strategy  of  woodpeckers?  Are  you  engaged  in  planning  urban 
conservation  corridors,  or  trying  to  get  the  public  to  participate  in  urban  wildlife  manage- 
ment? In  other  words,  are  you  interested  in  “urban  wildlife,”  the  vigorous  new  field  in 
wildlife  management?  If  so,  then  this  new  book  should  be  of  interest  to  you.  This  264-page 
soft-cover  book  is  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Symposium  on  Urban  Wildlife  held  11-14 
November,  1990  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Obviously,  any  “proceedings”  book  is  only  as  good  as  the  symposium  that  spawned  it. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a pretty  good  one.  The  book  is  divided  into  seven  chapters.  The 
first  one  sets  the  stage  by  including  opening  remarks  of  the  symposium,  revealing  why 
urban  widlife  study  is  important  in  a changing  world,  and  giving  various  perspectives  about 
the  urban  wildlife  challenge  from  such  diverse  groups  as  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  an  Iowa  energy  company. 

The  main  text  includes  chapters  on  Ecology  of  Urban  Wildlife,  Planning  and  Design, 
Management  Issues  and  Successes,  Public  Participation  and  Education,  and  Poster  Papers. 
One  rather  unique  chapter  deals  entirely  with  Planning  for  Natural  Areas  in  the  Portland- 
Vancouver,  Washington  Metropolitan  Region.  Although  few  of  the  papers  attempt  to  pro- 
vide “how-to”  information  for  the  urban  wildlife  specialist,  readers  will  find  some  useful 
specifics  on  materials  and  methods  from  the  introductory  sections  of  many  papers. 

Of  particular  interest  for  Floridians  is  a study  dealing  with  the  management  of  the 
Econlockhatchee  River  basin,  one  of  the  few  intact,  relatively  unspoiled  river  systems  in 
the  state.  The  fact  that  the  basin  embraces  part  of  the  Orlando  area,  where  so  much 
development  has  taken  place,  makes  this  an  even  more  unusual  river  system.  The  paper, 
presented  by  three  University  of  Florida  researchers,  contains  sections  dealing  with  wild- 
life (including  habitat  and  home-range  requirements),  the  local-state-federal  regulatory 
framework,  resource  issues  and  problems,  and  a river-preservation  management  plan. 
Anyone  attempting  to  conserve  a river  system  in  an  urban  setting  will  find  this  work  useful. 

One  of  the  latest  planning  strategies  to  come  from  urban  wildlife  is  the  urban  conserva- 
tion corridor,  a somewhat  smaller  version  of  the  conservation  biologist’s  wildlife  corridor. 
While  some  of  these  smaller  greenways  seem  to  be  planned  solely  for  the  aesthetic  pleasure 
of  humans,  they  also  provide  important  habitat  for  the  conservation  of  arthropods  and  small 
vertebrates.  Several  papers  in  this  book  deal  with  plannning  for  urban  conservation  cor- 
ridors, their  protection  and/or  ecological  restoration.  Cross-sectional  diagrams  for  corridors 
that  follow  riparian  habitats  are  included,  demonstrating  relative  widths  of  corridors  and 
the  use  of  buffers  adjacent  to  the  corridors.  Here,  the  reader  will  gain  interesting  insight 
into  the  background  of  corridors  and  the  reasoning  behind  their  implementation  in  an  urban 
setting. 

Most  of  the  work  in  Wildlife  Conservation  in  Metropolitan  Environments  does  not  bear 
directly  on  urban  conservation  in  Florida.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little  relating  specifically 
to  the  southeast.  Nonetheless,  academic  libraries  and  urban- wildlife  specialists  will  still 
find  this  book  essential.  Urban  wildlife  is  a young  field  and  this  book  should  find  an  impor- 
tant place  on  the  research  shelf  of  institutions.  Other  interested  individuals  would  also  find 
this  book  a desirable  addition  to  their  personal  libraries  if  it  were  not  for  the  exorbitant 
price  ($27.00).-- -Walter  W.  Timmerman,  Florida  Park  Service,  13798  S.E.  Federal  High- 
way, Hobe  Sound,  Florida  33455. 
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Fla.  Field  Nat.  21(1):22,  1993. 

Manatees  and  Dugongs. — John  E.  Reynolds  III  and  Daniel  K.  Odell.  1991.  New  York, 
Facts  On  File,  Inc.  ISBN  0-8160-2436-7.  $24.95.—Of  all  endangered  species  in  Florida,  the 
manatee  is  probably  the  most  familiar  to  the  general  public  and  has  the  greatest  popular 
appeal.  Since  the  pioneering  research  of  Joseph  Curtis  Moore  in  the  1950s,  who  first  used 
distinctive  scar  patterns  and  other  markings  to  identify  individuals,  and  that  of  Daniel  S. 
Hartman  in  the  late  1960s,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  intensive  underwater  observations, 
research  on  the  Florida  manatee  has  burgeoned.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  level 
of  funding  for  manatee  research  and  conservation,  the  number  of  scientists  involved,  and 
the  volume  and  scope  of  the  reports  and  publications  produced  has  surpassed  that  for  any 
other  endangered  species  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  the  world. 

In  this  book,  John  E.  Reynolds  III,  professor  of  biology  and  marine  sciences  at  Eckerd 
College,  and  Daniel  K.  Odell,  research  biologist  at  Sea  World  of  Florida,  have  successfully 
distilled  and  interpreted  much  of  the  available  data  on  the  evolution,  distribution,  biology, 
and  conservation  of  sirenians,  the  mammalian  order  to  which  the  manatees  and  dugongs 
belong.  Both  authors  have  spent  many  years  studying  manatees  and  other  marine  mammals 
and  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  marine  mammal  conservation  efforts,  including  serving 
on  the  Committee  of  Scientific  Advisors  on  Marine  Mammals  to  the  U.  S.  Marine  Mammal 
Commission. 

The  opening  section  of  the  book  traces  the  evolutionary  history  of  the  sirenians  and 
their  relationships  to  other  groups  of  mammals.  The  authors  then  review  the  interactions, 
largely  detrimental  to  the  animals,  between  humans  and  sirenians.  Many  special  rituals 
have  become  associated  with  the  hunting  of  manatees  and  dugongs  by  native  peoples  in 
different  parts  of  the  world;  and  they  are  the  subject  of  numerous  myths  and  tales.  It  is 
believed  that  sightings  of  manatees  or  dugongs  by  ancient  seamen,  obviously  too  long  at 
sea,  was  the  source  of  the  mermaid  legend. 

The  bulk  of  the  volume  consists  of  accounts  covering  the  anatomy,  behavior,  natural 
history,  range,  and  population  status  of  the  four  living  species  of  sirenians.  These  include 
the  West  Indian  manatee  (THchechus  manatus),  with  two  subspecies,  the  Florida  manatee 
(T.  m.  latirostris)  and  Antillean  manatee  (THchechus  m.  manatus)',  the  Amazonian  man- 
atee (THchechus  inunguis)',  the  West  African  manatee  (THchechus  senegalensis);  and  the 
dugong  (Dugong  dugong).  Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  extinct  Steller’s  sea  cow 
(Hydrodamalis  gigas),  which  is  unique  among  sirenians  in  its  large  size  (estimated  to  reach 
8 m),  lack  of  dentition  and  finger  bones,  apparent  inability  to  dive,  and  habitat  and  range 
-—  the  frigid  waters  of  the  North  Pacific.  The  slaughter  of  the  entire  population  of  this 
remarkable  animal  by  explorers  and  fur  hunters  within  27  years  following  its  discovery  in 
1741  is  one  of  the  most  blatant  examples  of  modern  man’s  destructive  impact  on  the  earth’s 
biota. 

The  final  section  of  the  book  deals  with  conservation  of  sirenians,  with  emphasis  on  the 
Florida  manatee.  The  authors  note  that  despite  the  intensive  research  over  the  past  20 
years  or  so  much  remains  to  be  learned  about  population  dynamics,  habitat  requirements, 
and  other  aspects  of  manatee  biology  in  order  to  develop  more  effective  conservation  meas- 
ures. Although  reduction  of  mortality  from  human  activities,  primarily  collisions  with  boats, 
is  of  immediate  concern,  long-term  survival  of  the  Florida  manatee,  as  well  as  other  sire- 
nians, is  ultimately  linked  to  habitat  protection.  The  book  closes  with  an  eloquent  essay  by 
Daryl  P.  Domning  on  the  reasons  for  protecting  manatees,  most  of  which  are  equally 
relevant  to  all  endangered  and  threatened  species.  Selected  references  are  given  for  each 
chapter  and  include  most  of  the  important  publications  on  manatees  and  dugongs.  The  book 
is  well-illustrated  with  drawings  and  both  black-and-white  and  color  photographs. 

I recommend  Manatees  and  Dugongs  as  an  accurate  and  highly  readable  source  of 
information  for  any  person,  professional  biologist  or  not,  with  an  interest  in  learning  more 
about  the  Florida  manatee  and  its  relatives,  an  unusual  and  fascinating  group  of  animals.— 
James  N,  Layne,  Archbold  Biological  Station,  P.O.  Box  2067,  Lake  Placid,  Florida  33852. 
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Summer  Report:  June-July  1992.— The  observations  listed  here  are  based  on  rare  or 
unusual  species,  or  significant  numbers  of  birds,  as  reported  to  the  Florida  Ornithological 
Society  (FOS)  Field  Observations  Committee.  As  these  reports  are  not  formally  reviewed 
prior  to  publication,  they  should  be  considered  tentative,  pending  formal  review.  Observers 
should  send  details  of  extremely  rare  species  to  the  FOS  Records  Committee  (c/o  Jocelyn 
Lee  Baker,  Secretary,  851  Surf  Road,  #302,  Hollywood,  Florida  33019).  Observers  are 
also  encouraged  to  prepare  formal  notes  to  describe  their  unusual  sightings  more  fully. 

To  conserve  space,  common  names  of  species  are  used  almost  exclusively.  County  names 
are  listed  in  italics.  Abbreviations  that  are  used  in  the  accounts  are:  CP  = county  park; 
FGFWFC  = Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission;  NWR  = national  wildlife 
refuge;  SPK  = state  park;  SPR  = state  preserve;  SR  = state  road;  SRA  = state  recre- 
ation area;  STP  = sewage  treatment  pond;  and  N,  S,  E,  W,  etc.  for  compass  headings. 

The  FOS  Field  Observations  Committee  thanks  all  who  contributed  to  this  report.  The 
deadline  for  the  submission  of  reports  to  regional  compilers  (names  and  addresses  are 
located  at  the  end  of  this  report)  is  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  each  period.  Observers 
living  in  areas  without  a regional  compiler  (western  Panhandle  and  southern  Florida)  may 
send  their  reports  directly  to  the  State  Compiler  within  one  month  after  the  close  of  the 
period.  It  is  requested  that  lengthy  reports  be  submitted  on  computer  disk  in  WordPerfect 
or  ASCII  format.  Reporting  periods  are  winter  (December-February),  spring  (March- 
May),  summer  (June-July),  and  fall  ( August-No vember). 

With  this  report,  Bill  Pranty  becomes  the  new  State  Compiler  of  the  FOS  Field  Obser- 
vations Committee.  Jim  Cox  compiled  the  first  10  reports,  and  he  deserves  our  thanks  for 
his  dedication  to  the  project.  This  report  was  prepared  with  the  gracious  assistance  of  Rich 
Paul,  the  Summer  Editor  for  American  Birds.  Information  provided  by  Bruce  Anderson, 
and  Florida  Bird  Species:  An  Annotated  List  (Robertson  and  Woolfenden  1992)  was  most 
helpfiil  in  determining  the  status  of  selected  species.  Peter  Merritt  and  Glen  Woolfenden 
proofread  the  manuscript,  and  contributed  helpful  advice.  Fred  Lohrer  supplied  the  wea- 
ther data  from  the  National  Climatic  Data  Center. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  duplication  of  reports  in  the  Florida  Field 
Naturalist  and  American  Birds,  a topic  discussed  at  length  by  the  FOS  Board  of  Directors 
at  the  Fall  1992  meeting  in  Lakeland.  The  Board  urged  that  closer  communication  with  the 
American  Birds  Seasonal  Editors  be  maintained.  The  Board  also  suggested  that  observers 
send  their  reports  to  both  journals,  rather  than  to  one  or  the  other,  as  has  frequently 
occurred  in  the  past.  The  Board  agreed  that  the  reports  are  not  competitive,  as  they  are 
written  and  compiled  differently,  and  little  overlap  in  readership  exists  between  the  two 
journals. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  FOS  Board  have  resulted  in  changes  to  this 
report.  The  major  change  is  the  inclusion  of  only  June  and  July  observations  in  the  Summer 
Report.  Observations  from  August  will  now  be  included  in  the  Fall  Report.  This  change 
was  made  primarily  to  facilitate  exchange  of  information  with  American  Birds,  which 
includes  August  in  its  Fall  seasonal  report. 

Reports  of  rare  or  unusual  species,  or  significant  numbers  of  birds,  are  welcomed  for 
inclusion  in  fiiture  issues  of  this  section.  Reports  should  include  the  following  information: 
species  name;  the  number  of  individuals;  the  age  and  sex  of  the  bird  if  determined  (too 
often,  this  information  is  lacking  in  species  that  can  easily  be  aged  and/or  sexed);  the  color 
morph  (not  “phase’')  if  applicable;  the  date  and  location  (including  county);  the  observer(s); 
and  the  significance  of  the  report,  if  not  obvious.  Observers  sending  details  of  extremely 
rare  species  to  the  FOS  Records  Committee  should  also  send  a copy  to  the  State  Compiler. 

Regional  Editors  for  the  FOS  Field  Observations  Committee  are  needed  for  the  western 
Panhandle  and  southern  Florida.  Knowledge  of  local  birds  and  observers,  access  to  a word 
processor,  and  the  ability  to  meet  deadlines  are  required.  Please  contact  the  State  Compiler 
if  you  are  interested. 
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Summary  of  the  Summer  Season 


Above  average  rainfall  for  both  June  and  July  may  be  signaling  an  end  to  the  drought 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  state  for  the  past  few  years.  Temperatures  were  also 
above  normal  statewide,  with  the  southern  mainland  recording  its  fifth  highesLever  mean 
temperature  for  July. 

The  increase  in  rainfall  appears  to  have  had  a positive  effect  on  wading  bird  breeding 
success,  with  over  22000  pairs  nesting  in  the  Everglades.  Wood  Storks  had  their  best 
season  at  Corkscrew  Swamp  and  in  the  Everglades  in  over  a decade,  but  results  farther 
north  were  mixed.  In  Tampa  Bay,  both  Reddish  Egrets  and  Roseate  Spoonbills  had  exceL 
lent  nesting  success,  and  spoonbills  nested  inland  for  the  first  time  since  1950. 

In  addition  to  a few  seasonal  rarities,  a La  Sagra’s  Flycatcher  was  reported  from  the 
Keys,  and  presumably  the  same  male  Bahama  Mockingbird  returned  to  Key  West  and 
again  built  a nest.  Eurasian  Collared-Doves  continue  to  increase  their  range  throughout 
the  state,  and  Chimney  Swifts  again  summered  (and  may  have  bred)  in  Dade  County. 
Pioneering  Blue  Grosbeaks  and  Indigo  Buntings  were  again  found  in  southern  Florida,  and 
a male  Painted  Bunting  summered  in  the  eastern  Panhandle.  The  only  Shiny  Cowbirds 
reported  were  in  southern  Florida,  but  House  Finches  appeared  in  three  new  locations, 
including  two  areas  in  the  Peninsula. 

Species  Accounts 


Audubon’s  Shearwater:  1 off  Tavernier  {Monroe)  5 July  {fide  R.  Sawicki)  was  the  only 
report. 

Wilson’s  Storm-Petrel:  at  least  3 birds  were  seen  on  a pelagic  trip  out  of  Sebastian 
{Brevard  or  Indian  River)  30  June  (R.  Clark). 

Northern  Gannet:  1 sick  or  injured  immature  was  seen  on  the  beach  near  Eastpoint 
{Franklin)  18  July  (B.  Neville  and  D.  Emkalns). 

Brown  Pelican:  the  breeding  colony  reported  at  Lake  Okeechobee  {Glades)  last  summer 
increased  to  14  pairs  this  year  (J.  Smith  and  C.  Goguen,  Fla.  Field  Nat.  21:  in  press, 
1992). 

Magnificent  Frigatebird:  1 bird  was  over  Avon  Park  Air  Force  Range  {Polk  26  June 
following  the  passage  of  a low  pressure  system  (S.  Van  Hook).  Three  others  (1  male,  1 
female,  and  1 immature)  on  a pelagic  trip  out  of  Carrabelle  {Franklin)  11  July  were 
uncommon  on  the  upper  Gulf  coast  (B.  Neville  et  al.). 

Great  White  Heron:  1 at  Fort  DeSoto  CP  {Pinellas)  27  June  was  rare  for  the  county 
(P.  Blair). 

Reddish  Egret:  1 immature  on  St.  George  Island  {Franklin)  2 July  was  rare  there  (D. 
Evered  and  L.  Messick). 

Roseate  Spoonbill:  999  pairs  bred  in  the  state  this  year:  880  in  Florida  Bay  {Monroe); 
75  at  Alafia  Banks  {Hillsborough);  28  at  Merritt  Island  NWR  {Brevard);  8 inland  at 
Andytown  {Broward);  3 inland  at  Loxahatchee  NWR  {Palm  Beach);  2 on  Tarpon  Key 
{Pinellas);  2 on  Terra  Ceia  Key  {Manatee);  and  1 pair  at  Rookery  Branch  {Monroe)  {fide 
R.  Paul).  Non-breeding  reports  include  1 sub-adult  at  Paynes  Prairie  SPR  {Alachua)  8 
June,  and  2 there  12-21  June  (J.  Weimer  and  W.  H.  Adams),  and  2 first-year  birds  on 
Sheppard  Road  {Highlands)  4 July  (B.  Pranty  and  K.  Brautcheck). 

Wood  Stork:  about  500  pairs  nested  in  the  Everglades  south  of  Tamiami  Trail,  the  highest 
number  since  the  mid-1980s.  About  two-thirds  of  the  nests  fledged  young;  the  others 
failed  due  to  heavy  June  rains  (J.  Ogden).  The  colony  at  Corkscrew  Swamp  Sanctuary 
{Collier)  had  its  best  breeding  season  since  1976,  with  1792  active  nests  that  produced 
about  2750  fledglings  (T.  Below). 

Mallard:  1 drake  of  unknown  status  was  accompanying  2 Mottled  Ducks  in  rural  High- 
lands 18  June,  an  area  devoid  of  feral  waterfowl  (B.  Pranty  and  K.  Brautcheck). 
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Blue-winged  Teal:  8 at  St.  Marks  NWR  (Wakulla)  25  July  (J.  Reinman)  were  the  first 
fall  migrants  reported. 

Ring-necked  Duck:  2 pairs  were  observed  on  Lake  Jackson  {Leon)  21  June  and  12  July 
(G.  Menk),  but  confirmation  of  breeding  was  not  reported. 

Lesser  Scaup:  1 at  Eau  Gallie  {Brevard)  18  July  was  apparently  summering  (L.  and  B. 
Atherton). 

Common  Eider:  1 seen  in  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  at  Eau  Gallie  {Brevard)  7 July  (M. 
Cooper)  was  videotaped  18  July  (L.  and  B.  Atherton). 

Surf  Scoter:  1 hen  videotaped  along  the  Sunshine  Skyway  {Manatee)  2-7  June  was  very 
late  (L.  and  B.  Atherton  et  al). 

Snail  Kite:  2 males  and  1 female  spent  the  summer  at  Orlando  Wilderness  Park  {Orange), 
but  breeding  was  not  confirmed  (fide  D.  Freeman). 

Bald  Eagle:  652  active  territories  in  the  state  produced  729  young  in  the  1991-92  winter 
breeding  season  (S.  Nesbitt). 

Cooper’s  Hawk:  the  number  of  nests  reported  this  year  by  FGFWFC  personnel  and 
falconers  indicates  the  species  is  far  more  common  and  widespread  than  is  generally 
believed.  Ten  nests  were  found  near  Dunnellon  {Marion)  (R.  Howell),  4 in  Suwannee, 
2 in  Duval,  2 on  Merritt  Island  {Brevard)  (S.  Wise),  1 in  Gadsden,  and  1 in  Madison 
(fide  B.  Millsap).  The  birds  nest  along  the  edges  of  small,  second-growth  oak  woodlots, 
and  are  most  easily  located  when  they  are  establishing  their  breeding  territories  in  late 
March  or  early  April.  They  respond  aggressively  to  Red-shouldered  Hawk  calls.  B. 
Millsap  states  the  birds  are  more  numerous  than  Red-tailed  Hawks,  at  least  in  northern 
Florida! 

Short-tailed  Hawk:  a new  breeding  territory  was  discovered  by  FGFWFC  this  sum- 
mer in  Citrus;  a mixed  pair  (light  morph  male  and  dark  morph  female)  on  Buzzard 
Island  just  W of  Crystal  River  that  was  apparently  unsuccessful.  Another  possible 
territory  in  the  county  was  indicated  by  the  sighting  of  a light  morph  adult  in  Homosassa 
Springs  (B.  Millsap).  Another  bird  was  seen  N of  Steinhatchee  {Dixie)  in  mid-June  (D. 
Evered),  and  there  were  three  Polk  reports:  1 dark  morph  E of  Poinciana  28  June  (M. 
Bunn);  2 dark  morphs  in  Saddle  Creek  CP  25  July  (P.  Fellers),  at  least  1 of  which  was 
seen  throughout  the  season;  and  a mixed  pair  observed  near  Avon  Park  Air  Force 
Range  25  July  (C.  and  D.  Ford). 

Black  Raiiz  only  2 pairs  were  found  S of  Steinhatchee  {Dixie)  throughout  the  period;  the 
drought  was  blamed.  FGFWFC  personnel  radio-tagged  one  pair,  and  found  a nest  in 
mid-July  (fide  N.  Warner). 

Sarus  Crane  (Grus  antigone):  the  individual  present  in  central  Pasco  since  the  mid-1980s 
continues  to  be  observed  (G.  Eliason),  but  the  bird  apparently  did  not  cross-breed  with 
a Florida  Sandhill  Crane  this  year.  (See  also  Florida  Scientist  55:56-57,  1992.). 

Snowy  Plover:  22  birds,  including  3 chicks,  were  on  St.  George  Island  (Franklin)  2 July 
(D.  Evered  and  L.  Messick),  while  10  at  Fort  DeSoto  CP  (Pinellas)  5 July  was  a high 
number  locally  (P.  Blair).  In  the  Panhandle,  Snowy  Plovers  had  their  best  breeding 
season  in  5 years,  with  over  half  of  the  85  pairs  studied  producing  young  (C.  Chase). 

Wilson’s  Plover:  1 female  with  3 chicks  was  observed  on  the  Key  West  golf  course 
(Monroe)  5 June  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Piping  Plover:  4 on  Dog  Island  (Franklin)  25  July  (D.  Evered  and  L.  Messick)  were  the 
first  fall  migrants  reported. 

Black-necked  Stilt:  25  adults  and  36  fledglings  at  St.  Marks  NWR  (Wakulla)  in  July 
(J.  Reinman)  represent  the  first  local  breeding  since  1989. 

Spotted  Sandpiper:  3 at  the  Tallahassee  STP  (Leon)  3 June  were  presumably  late 
spring  migrants  (G.  Menk). 

PoMARiNE  Jaeger:  3 were  observed  on  a pelagic  trip  out  of  Carrabelle  (Franklin)  11 
July,  along  with  another  jaeger  not  identified  to  species  (B.  Neville  et  al.). 
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Laughing  Gull:  about  200  nests  at  Wards  Bank  (Duval)  is  a tremendous  increase  from 
only  2 nests  in  1990  (L,  Bremer),  but  the  20-30000  pairs  in  Tampa  Bay  represent  only 
about  half  the  number  that  bred  there  in  the  1980s  (R.  Paul).  Five  birds  at  Newnans 
Lake  (Alachua)  8 June  (R.  Rowan)  were  rare  for  the  county  (fide  B.  Muschlitz). 

Gull-billed  Tern:  1 on  Honeymoon  Island  SR  A 16  July  was  a rarity  for  Pinellas  (P. 
Blair). 

Caspian  Tern:  68  nests  with  eggs  were  located  on  Island  3D  (Hillsborough)  26  May,  the 
only  breeding  location  in  the  state  (R.  Paul). 

Royal  Tern:  2360  pairs  nested  on  Passage  Key  (Manatee),  and  34  pairs  on  Island  3D 
(Hillsborough)  (R.  Paul). 

Sandwich  Tern:  205  pairs  nested  on  Passage  Key  (Manatee),  and  19  pairs  on  Island  3D 
(Hillsborough)  (R.  Paul).  400  birds  were  roosting  on  Dog  Island  (Franklin)  26  July  (D. 
Evered  and  L.  Messick). 

Common  Tern:  200  birds,  mostly  juveniles,  were  roosting  on  Dog  Island  (Franklin)  26 
July  (D.  Evered  and  L.  Messick). 

Least  Tern:  “complete  failure”  of  breeding  colonies  at  Wards  Bank  (Duval),  Amelia 
Island  SPK  (Nassau),  Fort  Clinch  SPK  (Nassau),  and  Anastasia  SRA  (St.  Johns),  but 
other  colonies  in  the  area  successfully  produced  young  (fide  P.  Powell). 

Bridled  Tern:  150  were  seen  off  Tavernier  (Monroe)  5 July  (fide  R.  Sawicki). 

Black  Tern:  4 at  Tierra  Verde  (Pinellas)  27-28  June  were  associated  with  the  passage 
of  a tropical  depression  (P.  Blair). 

Eurasian  Collared-Dove:  2 birds  about  3 miles  N of  Lakeland  2 July  represent  a new 
Polk  location  (T.  Palmer).  Birds  continue  to  be  reported  from  St.  Marks  NWR 
(Wakulla)  (M.  Hill)  but  breeding  has  not  been  confirmed  there. 

Ringed  Turtle-Dove:  2 pairs  seen  near  Bay  Point  (Bay)  6-15  June  (R.  Myers  and  T. 
Menart)  were  carefully  identified  (fide  J.  Cox). 

Eastern  Screech-Owl:  A pair  nesting  in  Kendall  (Dade)  fledged  3 young  in  mid-July 
from  a “stick  and  leaf’  nest  built  in  a mango  tree  (B.  and  R.  Mayer,  fide  M.  Cooper). 
Nesting  outside  of  a cavity  may  not  have  been  previously  reported  for  this  species. 

Barred  Owl:  1 hit  by  a car  on  U.S.  1 on  Summerland  Key  (Monroe)  in  late  June  was 
brought  to  a Key  West  wildlife  rehabilitator  (fide  J.  Ondrejko)  - only  1 other  report 
(and  1 specimen  from  the  Dry  Tortugas)  exist  for  the  Lower  Keys.  All  three  sightings 
occurred  in  June  (fide  B.  Anderson). 

Chimney  Swift:  birds  were  present  in  South  Miami  (Dade)  the  entire  summer,  and 
fledglings  may  have  been  seen,  as  this  species  continues  to  expand  its  breeding  range 
southward  (R.  Kelley). 

Hairy  Woodpecker:  3 nests  at  Archbold  Biological  Station  (Highlands)  fledged  3,  2, 
and  3 young  11  May,  24  May,  and  5 June,  respectively.  As  part  of  an  on-going  study, 
the  young  were  color-banded  (B.  Pranty). 

Red-cockaded  Woodpecker:  6 young  fledged  from  nests  at  St.  Marks  NWR 
(Wakulla),  raising  the  refuge  population  to  16,  the  most  since  1980  (J.  Reinman). 

La  Sagra’s  Flycatcher  (Myiarchus  sagrae):  1 was  reported  on  Sugarloaf  Key  (Monroe) 
27  June  (R.  and  L.  Gambill),  but  this  identification  has  been  questioned  by  others. 

Fork-tailed  Flycatcher:  1 was  observed  at  Loxahatchee  NWR  (Palm  Beach)  13-14 
July  (G.  Hunter  et  al.,  details  to  Records  Committee  by  K.  Gersher). 

Tree  Swallow:  1 was  reported  at  Conch  Key  (Monroe)  10  June  (fide  R.  Sawicki). 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swallow:  2 in  Pinellas  19  and  23  June  were  a seasonal 
rarity  there  (K.  Nelson  and  J.  Dozier). 

Blue  Jay:  adults  feeding  young  at  the  Ocean  Reef  Club  on  Key  Largo  (Monroe)  3 June 
established  one  of  the  few  breeding  reports  for  the  Keys  (J.  Ogden). 

American  Robin:  1 adult  in  Homestead  (Dade)  12  July  may  have  been  a wandering  bird 
(J.  Ogden  and  M.  Biggar). 
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Bahama  Mockingbird:  1 male  at  Key  West  {Monroe),  presumably  the  same  bird  that 
built  a nest  there  in  1991,  was  first  observed  this  year  1 May,  and  was  seen  through 
the  end  of  summer.  He  again  built  a nest,  but  it  disappeared  early  in  the  season  (J. 
Ondrejko). 

Black-whiskered  Vireo:  1 at  Gulf  Breeze  (Santa  Rosa)  2 June  (R.  Duncan),  was  rare 
for  the  area  and  very  rare  for  the  season. 

Black-and-white  Warbler:  the  first  fall  migrant  reported  was  at  St.  Marks  NWR 
(Wakulla)  19  July  (N.  Warner). 

Hooded  Warbler:  2 migrants  were  on  Dog  Island  (Franklin)  26  July  (D.  Evered  and 
L.  Messick). 

Northern  Cardinal:  the  first  breeding  report  in  many  years  was  established  for  Key 
West  (Monroe)  16  July  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Blue  Grosbeak:  1 adult  male  on  S.R.  721  in  Glades  13  July  (B.  Pranty  and  R.  YoseD 
was  likely  a pioneer  male  attempting  to  breed  locally,  in  light  of  other  recent  summer 
observations  in  south  central  Florida  (see  Am.  Birds  45:94,  1991  and  Fla.  Field  Nat. 
19:30,  1991). 

Indigo  Bunting:  1 pair  in  central  Collier  14  June  (J.  and  L.  Douglas)  indicates  a continued 
spread  southward  of  the  species’  probable  breeding  range. 

Painted  Bunting:  1 adult  male  at  St.  Marks  NWR  (Wakulla)  throughout  the  summer 
(N.  Warner,  D.  and  S.  Jue  et  al.)  suggests  a continuation  of  attempted  breeding  in  the 
Panhandle. 

Shiny  Cowbird:  2 males  and  1 female  were  at  Florida  City  (Dade)  27  June  (fide  D. 
Canterbury),  and  1 male  was  at  Key  West  (Monroe)  28  July  (J.  Ondrejko). 

House  Finch:  during  a break-in  at  the  Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center  in  Gainesville 
(Alachua)  in  March,  3 banded  birds  (2  orange-plumaged  males  and  1 female)  escaped 
(fide  K.  Brugger,  see  Fla.  Field  Nat.  20:119,  1992).  From  23  April  to  at  least  10  June, 
an  unbanded,  red  male  visited  a feeder  adjacent  to  Oaks  Mall,  about  7 miles  from  the 
release  site  (J.  Morris).  A red  male  and  3 “brown”  House  Finches  were  seen  at  Oaks 
Mall  in  mid-June  (S.  and  T.  Massey).  It  was  not  determined  if  any  of  these  birds  were 
banded  (fide  B.  Muschlitz).  A singing  male  in  Homestead  (Dade)  23  June  to  2 July  was 
the  first  local  record  (J.  Ogden,  M.  Biggar,  and  P.  W.  and  S.  Smith).  Its  origin  was  not 
known.  In  the  Panhandle,  a new  breeding  location  was  established  in  DeFuniak  Springs 
(Walton),  when  a nest  was  found  20  July  (G.  Oakman). 


Contributors:  W.  Howard  Adams,  Bruce  Anderson,  Lyn  and  Brooks  Atherton,  Ted 
Below,  Maryanne  Biggar,  Paul  Blair,  Karen  Brautcheck,  Linda  Bremer,  Karen  Brugger, 
Mike  Bunn,  Dan  Canterbury,  Charles  Chase,  Ruth  Clark,  Linda  Cooper,  Mort  Cooper, 
Jim  Cox,  John  & Linda  Douglas,  Jack  Dozier,  Robert  Duncan,  George  Eliason,  Doug 
Emkalns,  Duncan  Evered,  Paul  Fellers,  Clarice  and  Don  Ford,  Dot  Freeman,  Red  and 
Louise  Gambill,  Katie  Gersher,  Christopher  Goguen,  Michael  Hill,  Rudy  Howell,  Gloria 
Hunter,  Dean  and  Sally  Jue,  Robert  Kelley,  Susan  and  Tom  Massey,  Bonnie  and  Robert 
Mayer,  Tony  Menart,  Gail  Menk,  Lyla  Messick,  Brian  Millsap,  Jimi  Morris,  Barbara  Mus- 
chlitz, Robert  Myers,  Kris  Nelson,  Steve  Nesbitt,  Bruce  Neville,  Gertrude  Oakman,  John 
Ogden,  Joe  Ondrejko,  Tom  Palmer,  Rich  Paul,  Peggy  Powell,  Bill  Pranty,  Joe  Reinman, 
Rex  Rowan,  Rick  Sawicki,  Jeff  Smith,  P.  William  and  Susan  Smith,  Sam  Van  Hook,  Noel 
Warner,  James  Weimer,  Spencer  Wise,  Reuven  Yosef. 

Spring  1992  sightings  of  note  (not  published  in  the  previous  Fla.  Field  Nat.  report)  — 
Wilson’s  Storm-Petrel:  1000  off  Tavernier  (Monroe)  31  May  (fide  R.  Sawicki);  Pomarine 
Jaeger:  1 off  Tavernier  (Monroe)  31  May  (fide  R.  Sawicki). 
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Field  Observations  Committee:  Bill  Pranty,  Compiler  (Archbold  Biological  Station,  P. 
0.  Box  2057,  Lake  Placid,  Florida  33852),  Linda  Cooper  (115  Lameraux  Road,  Winter 
Haven,  Florida  33884),  Jim  Cox  (Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission,  620  S. 
Meridian  Street,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32399-1600),  and  Peggy  Powell  (2965  Forest  Circle, 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32257). 
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INLAND  NESTING  OF  THE  BROWN  PELICAN 

Jeff  P.  Smiths  and  Christopher  B.  Goguen^ 

^Department  of  Wildlife  and  Range  Sciences 
University  of  Florida,  118  Newins-Ziegler  Hall 
Gainesville,  Florida  32611 
^Department  of  Range  and  Wildlife  Management 
Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock,  Texas  794.09 

The  Brown  Pelican,  Pelecanus  occidentalis,  is  found  mostly  in  coastal  areas  from  the 
northern  United  States  to  the  tip  of  South  America  (Palmer  1962).  The  species  nests  in 
colonies  usually  located  on  small  to  moderate  size  islands,  with  nests  built  on  the  ground 
or  in  small  trees  and  shrubs  (Palmer  1962,  Nesbitt  et  al.  1977,  Schreiber  and  Schreiber 
1982).  Spoil  islands  and  sand  bars  largely  free  from  human  disturbance  provide  essential 
habitat  for  roosting  and  loafing  birds  (Schreiber  and  Schreiber  1982).  In  Florida,  Brown 
Pelicans  are  common  along  both  coasts  and  nest  primarily  on  mangrove  islands  (Avicennia 
germinans  and  Rhizophora  mangle)  from  November  through  July,  with  most  egg  clutches 
laid  between  February  and  May  (Nesbitt  et  al.  1977,  Schreiber  1980). 

From  1977  through  1989,  the  Florida  nesting  population  of  Brown  Pelicans  increased 
by  89%,  primarily  in  northern  coastal  areas  (Nesbitt,  in  press).  Prior  to  the  1980s  the 
species  was  considered  rare  inland  in  Florida,  but  inland  sightings  increased  as  the  popula- 
tion expanded,  and  recently  Langridge  (1991)  stated  that  “this  species  is  now  seen  more 
regularly  inland.” 

From  August  1988  through  August  1992,  JPS  conducted  an  extensive  ecological  study 
of  wading  birds  (Ciconiiformes)  at  Lake  Okeechobee,  Florida.  Non-nesting  Brown  Pelicans, 
primarily  sub-adult  birds,  were  often  observed  around  the  lake  from  late-winter  into  sum- 
mer each  year.  Numbers  varied  from  a few  to  60-70  at  a time,  with  White  Pelicans 
{Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos)  generally  more  common.  From  1989  through  early  1991,  one 
wading  bird  nesting  site,  Clewiston  Spit  West  (CSW),  frequently  attracted  roosting  Brown 
Pelicans.  Then  on  8 March  1991,  we  observed  an  adult  carrying  nesting  material  at  CSW 
and  subsequently  three  pairs  of  pelicans  built  nests  on  the  island.  All  appeared  to  be 
incubating  eggs  by  18  March.  According  to  published  literature,  this  constitutes  the  first 
known  island  nesting  record  for  Florida  (Bent  1922,  Palmer  1962,  Nesbitt  et  al.  1977, 
Schreiber  1980)  and  a rare  if  not  unprecedented  event  for  the  species. 

The  CSW  island  is  the  first  and  largest  in  a chain  of  small  spoil  islands  that  extends 
eastward  into  Lake  Okeechobee  near  Clewiston,  Florida  (Fig.  1).  The  spoil  piles  resulted 
from  dredging  of  the  Okeechobee  Waterway.  CSW  is  located  at  Lat.  26°46'32"N,  Long. 
80°54'35'W  and  consists  of  two  coarse  shell-sand  spoil  piles  connected  by  a narrower,  often 
submersed  (at  lake  levels  above  about  4.6  m msl)  sand  bar.  The  larger  spoil  pile  to  the  west 
is  vegetated  by  several  Casuarina  equisetifolia  ranging  in  height  from  about  5-lOm,  dense 
stands  of  Brazilian  pepper  (Schinus  terebinthifolius),  several  papaya  (Carica  papaya)  in  a 
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central  open  area,  and  scattered  clumps  of  giant  reed  (Phragmites  australis).  The  smaller 
spoil  pile  to  the  east  features  a ring  of  Brazilian  pepper.  A few  willows  (Salix  caroliniana) 
and  a Casuarina  grow  on  the  intervening  sand  bar  and,  when  the  bar  is  emerged  as  in 
1990  and  1991,  dense  stands  of  giant  reed  grow  with  dogfennel  {Eupatorium  sp.)  and  other 
annuals.  CSW  is  bordered  by  cattail  (Typha  sp.)  and  submergent  aquatics,  primarily  Illinois 
pondweed  {Potamogeton  illinoensis). 

The  three  pelican  nests  were  built  on  the  uppermost  branches  of  a 5“6  m Casuarina 
surrounded  by  Brazilian  pepper,  with  Great  Egret  nests  scattered  below.  The  nests  were 
constructed  of  moderate  sized  dead  twigs  and  branches  of  Casuarina  and  Brazilian  pepper. 
Approximately  375  pairs  of  5 species  of  wading  birds  nested  in  1991  at  the  site  with  the 
pelicans,  in  an  area  of  only  about  600-700  m^. 


Figure  1,  Location  of  inland  Florida  nesting  by  the  Brown  Pelican  in  1991  ~ 1992. 


Notes 
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In  late  March,  several  storms  with  moderate  to  high  winds  impacted  the  area  and 
dropped  over  13  cm  of  rain.  By  6 April,  one  pelican  nest  and  about  15%  of  the  Great  Egret 
nests  were  abandoned.  We  discovered  the  shell  of  a single,  hatched  pelican  egg  under  the 
nests  on  15  April.  By  24  April  only  one  nest  remained  active  (Fig.  2).  The  mean  clutch  size 
of  328  Florida  Brown  Pelican  nests  was  2.62  (Schreiber  1979);  we  were  unable  to  determine 
if  more  than  one  egg  was  laid  or  if  additional  young  hatched,  but  on  8 May  only  one  nestling 
was  present. 

We  last  visited  CSW  in  1991  on  16  July  at  which  time  the  young  pelican  was  nearly  full 
grown  and  appeared  healthy,  but  at  91  days  of  age  it  did  not  fly  off  when  we  approached. 
Schreiber  (1976)  identified  76  days  as  the  age  of  first  fledging  and  gave  3 months  as  the 
average  duration  of  the  nestling  stage  (Schreiber  1980).  We  believe  the  young  pelican  did 
eventually  fledge. 

Some  evidence  of  the  chick’s  diet  was  obtained.  Once  the  attendant  adult  regurgiated 
a large  mullet  (Mugil  cephalus)  and  on  another  occasion  the  nestling  regurgitated  several 
5-10  cm  sunfishes  {Lepomis  sp.). 

On  17  February  1992,  JPS  returned  to  the  Clewiston  site.  The  lake  level  had  risen  to 
near  4.6  m msl  and  the  island  was  largely  flooded.  Along  with  about  20  pairs  of  Great 
Egrets,  at  least  four  pairs  of  Brown  Pelicans  were  incubating  nests  at  the  same  location 
as  in  1991.  By  13  March,  several  more  pelicans  had  built  nests  in  both  Casuarina  and 
Brazilian  pepper  on  both  sections  of  CSW,  and  the  number  of  Great  Egret  nests  had  also 
increased  to  over  one  hundred.  Ultimately,  at  least  14  pelican  nests  were  built  in  1992  and 
at  least  7-8  fledged  young,  in  several  cases  probably  two  young  each. 

During  the  1991  nesting  season,  we  discovered  six  dead  immature  Brown  Pelicans  on 
CSW.  One  had  been  banded  as  a nestling  on  2 August  1990  at  a site  on  the  Outer  Banks 


Figure  2.  Brown  Pelican  parent  in  attendance  at  the  first  documented  inland  Florida 
nest  at  Clewiston  Spit,  Lake  Okeechobee  in  1991. 
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of  North  Carolina.  This  is  generally  consistent  with  patterns  of  movement  documented  in 
Schreiber  and  Mock  (1988) — -nearly  65%  of  all  recoveries  of  birds  banded  in  the  Carolinas 
occurred  in  Florida;  however,  no  inland  band  recoveries  were  reported.  On  17  February 
1992,  JPS  observed  an  additional  5 banded  pelicans  (1  adult,  4 immature)  among  at  least 
30  adult  and  40-50  immature  birds  roosting  or  nesting  around  CSW.  Sykes  and  Langridge 
(1991)  documented  the  west-to-east  coast  movement  of  one  captive-born  Brown  Pelican; 
however,  the  majority  of  band-return  evidence  (Schreiber  and  Mock  1988)  suggests  that 
this  new  nesting  site  at  Clewiston  was  probably  initiated  by  birds  born  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  most  likely  in  Florida. 

Both  winter  and  summer  populations  of  Brown  Pelicans  have  generally  increased  in 
Florida  over  the  past  decade  (Sykes  1988;  Paul  1989;  Nesbitt,  in  press),  although  Paul 
(1988,  1990,  pers.  comm.)  and  Kushlan  and  Frohring  (1985)  documented  localized  exceptions 
in  Tampa  Bay  and  southern  Florida,  respectively.  Fluctuating  food  resources  and  predation 
have  both  been  suggested  as  causes  of  the  low  nesting  effort  and  success  in  the  latter  areas. 
This  not  withstanding,  the  pelican  population  in  Florida  has  increased  greatly  in  the  past 
decade  and  is  undergoing  a wide  northward  range  expansion  (Nesbitt,  in  press).  The  ex- 
panding population  and  localized  food  shortages  may  have  initiated  greater  dispersal,  and 
abundant  food  resources  may  be  drawing  pelicans  to  Lake  Okeechobee.  The  availability  of 
large  numbers  of  mullet  might  have  precipitated  the  pioneering  nesting  attempt.  Mullet, 
though  normally  salt  water  fishes,  do  wander  into  freshwater  at  times  (Robbins  and  Ray 
1986),  and  JPS  occasionally  observed  enormous  schools  (500-1000  + ) on  the  lake.  Abundant 
sunfishes  and  shad  {Dorosoma  sp.)  might  also  have  helped  to  attract  the  pelicans. 

JPS’s  graduate  research  at  Lake  Okeechobee  is  part  of  a large-scale  ecosystem  study 
funded  by  the  South  Florida  Water  Management  District.  We  thank  Paul  Sykes  and  Steve 
Nesbitt  for  constructive  comments  that  helped  the  manuscript.  Florida  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station,  Journal  Series  No.  R-2908. 
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NEST  USURPATION  OF  A STARLING  NEST  BY  A PAIR  OF 
RED-BELLIED  WOODPECKERS 

Jocelyn  L.  Bakers  and  Rebecca  L.  Payne^ 

^851  N.  Surf  Road,  #302,  Hollywood,  Florida  33019 
%716  Shorecrest  Drive,  Orlando,  Florida  32817 

Competition  for  nest  cavities  between  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers  (Melanerpes  carolinus) 
and  European  Starlings  (Stumus  vulgaris)  has  been  well  documented.  After  conducting 
studies  from  1984  until  1987  Ingold  (1990)  concluded  that  “starlings  are  intense  competitors 
with  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers  for  freshly  excavated  cavities,  partly  because  their  nesting 
phenologies  overlap  considerably.”  After  thirty  years  of  observations,  Sutton  (1984)  stated 
that  the  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers  may  be  in  danger  of  local  extirpation  in  Oklahoma  “as  a 
direct  result  of  the  Starlings  (sic)  unremitting  piracy.”  Additionally,  Ingold  (1989)  found 
that  “52%  of  red-bellied  nest  cavities  were  usurped  by  starlings  and  that  those  pairs  unable 
to  avoid  starling  competition  suffered  apparent  reductions  in  fecundity.” 

Here  we  report  an  observation  of  interspecific  nest  usurpation  by  a pair  of  Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers  on  29  April  1990  near  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Harney  in  Volusia  County, 
Florida.  A male,  followed  by  a female.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  was  observed  entering  a 
cavity  in  a cabbage  palm  (Sabal  palmetto)  tree.  Five  minutes  earlier  a pair  of  starlings  had 
entered  and  subsequently  left  the  same  cavity.  The  female  red-bellied  left  the  cavity  but 
remained  perched  on  the  tree.  The  male  emerged  from  the  cavity  with  a naked  starling 
nestling  in  its  beak.  It  struck  the  nestling^s  skull  against  the  tree  trunk  and  then  dropped 
it  to  the  ground.  It  immediately  reentered  the  cavity  and  flew  out  with  another  nestling 
to  a nearby  taller  cabbage  palm.  As  before,  it  struck  the  nestling’s  head  against  the  tree 
trunk  and  dropped  it  to  the  ground.  The  male  then  entered  the  cavity  a third  time  and 
repeated  the  same  procedure.  The  entire  incident  took  less  than  five  minutes,  after  which 
both  woodpeckers  reentered  the  nest  hole.  After  a few  minutes  the  female  exited  the  cavity 
while  the  male  remained  inside  and  began  excavating.  The  adult  starlings  were  not  seen 
during  the  episode.  We  looked  under  the  tree  and  found  the  starling  nestlings,  two  dead 
and  one  barely  alive. 

It  is  likely  that  the  nest  cavity  in  quesiton  was  originally  excavated  by  the  red-bellied 
pair.  The  starlings  had  probably  occupied  the  cavity  for  at  least  a few  weeks  (i.e.,  nestlings 
present)  prior  to  the  nest  usurpation  by  the  woodpeckers.  We  are  unable  to  ascertain  if 
the  usurped  cavity  was  originally  occupied  by  the  red-bellieds,  or,  whether  this  particular 
red-bellied  pair  simply  decided  to  usurp  the  cavity  from  the  starlings. 

We  could  not  find  any  published  reports  of  nest  usurpations  by  Red-bellied  Woodpeck- 
ers. Ingold  (1989,  1990)  found  no  evidence  that  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers  actively  usurp 
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nest  cavities  occupied  by  starlings.  Red-bellieds  often  tenaciously  defend  their  nest  cavities 
from  intruding  starlings,  but  once  starlings  have  successfully  usurped  a cavity,  victimized 
red-bellieds  usually  make  no  subsequent  attempt  to  retake  the  cavity  while  the  starlings 
are  nesting  in  it  (D.  J.  Ingold,  pers.  comm.).  Thus,  nest  usurpation  by  Red-bellied  Wood- 
peckers appears  to  be  an  uncharacteristic  behavioral  response  to  starling  nest-site  compe- 
tition. 

We  thank  Danny  J.  Ingold  of  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  Ohio  for  providing 
reprints  of  articles,  and  for  reviewing  an  earlier  draft  of  this  manuscript. 
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FISH  CROWS  CHASE  TREE  SWALLOWS 
Russell  C.  Titus 

Florida  Game  and  Freshwater  Fish  Commission, 

3900  Drain  Field  Road,  Lakeland,  Florida  33811 
Present  address:  Department  of  Biology, 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana  lf7U05 

On  12  April  1989  at  1331  EST  while  censusing  raptors  approximately  3 km  east  of 
Okeechobee  center,  Glades  County,  Florida,  I observed  a group  of  approximately  50  Fish 
Crows  (Corvus  ossifragus)  foraging  in  a palm  hammock  and  the  surrounding  improved 
pasture.  A widely  scattered  flock  of  Tree  Swallows  (Tachycienta  bicolor)  also  was  foraging 
in  the  area.  A Fish  Crow  was  circling  at  approximately  150  m elevation,  apparently  in  a 
thermal.  I stopped  my  vehicle  to  observe  the  crow  continue  soaring  higher.  The  circling 
crow  began  to  chase  a nearby  swallow  and  both  birds  moved  quickly  upward  in  small 
circles,  one  of  which  I estimated  to  be  3 m in  diameter.  The  crow  was  remarkably  agile, 
turning  abruptly,  and  approaching  to  within  0.3  m of  the  swallow.  The  swallow  responded 
by  flying  in  a more  erratic  manner,  making  acute  turns  in  its  flight  as  the  crow  approached 
closely.  This  interaction  continued  for  an  estimated  20  s,  but  the  crow  did  not  succeed  in 
catching  the  swallow. 
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Another  crow  in  the  same  thermal  flew  directly  at  a different  swallow,  but  did  not  follow 
it.  This  crow  approached  only  to  within  1.6  m of  the  swallow.  I do  not  know  whether  the 
second  crow  had  watched  the  first  crow’s  attempt,  or  whether  the  crows  routinely  chased 
swallows  or  other  birds  in  flight. 

A possible  function  of  these  chases  was  that  the  crows  were  attempting  to  prey  upon 
the  swallows.  Although  it  is  well-known  that  corvids  are  opportunistic  foragers,  the  effort 
to  pursue  a species  as  maneuverable  as  a Tree  Swallow  does  seem  unusual.  Bent  (1946) 
lists  food  items  of  Fish  Crows  as  aquatic  organisms,  which  are  mainly  picked  from  the 
shoreline,  bird’s  eggs,  insects,  berries,  and  grain.  Taylor  (1972)  observed  a Fish  Crow  grab 
a nestling  passerine,  while  hovering  by  the  prey’s  nest.  Kilham  (1989)  occasionally  noted 
American  Crows  {Corvus  brachyrhynchos)  diving  on  American  Robins  {Turdus  mig- 
ratorius)  and  Killdeer  (Charadrius  vociferus)  in  open  fields.  Twice  he  observed  crows 
carrying  adult  birds  that  they  may  have  captured  alive,  one  bird  being  a Blue  Jay 
{Cyanocitta  cristata)  and  the  other  are  unidentified  robin-sized  bird.  American  Crows  are 
known  to  eat  nestling  and  fledgling  Blue  Jays  (McGowan  1990).  An  Indian  House  Crow 
(Corvus  splendens)  was  observed  carrying  a calling  Pied  Ground  Thrush  (Zoothera  wardii) 
which  it  later  killed  (Balasubramanian  1990).  Other  corvids  such  as  jays  occasionally  prey 
on  adult  birds  (Curry  1990,  Ehrlich  and  McLaughlin  1988).  I am  not  aware  of  other  obser- 
vations of  Fish  Crows  chasing  or  preying  upon  swallows,  although  given  that  both  are 
seasonally  abundant  in  the  same  habitats,  such  interactions  would  not  seem  unlikely. 

An  alternative  explanation  is  that  the  crows  were  engaged  in  play  behavior.  Play  be- 
havior is  fi:*equently  noted  in  corvids  (Kilham  1989,  K.  McGowan,  pers.  comm.).  For  exam- 
ple, American  Crows  sometimes  attack  large  mammals  that  they  have  no  reasonable  likeli- 
hood of  killing  (Kilham  1989).  Such  behaviors  could  also  increase  dexterity  and  coordination 
used  in  the  capture  of  normal  prey  items.  Other  observers  have  noted  a dexterity  in  flight 
similar  to  that  exhibited  by  the  two  Fish  Crows.  Van  Vuren  (1984)  interpreted  aerobatic 
rolls  performed  by  Common  Ravens  (Corvus  corax)  as  play,  since  the  frequency  with  which 
they  were  given  did  not  relate  to  obvious  social  factors.  Because  the  Fish  Crows  were  part 
of  a large  group,  it  is  likely  that  they  were  non-breeding  first-year  birds  (K.  McGowan, 
pers.  comm.).  If  hunting  skills  develop  over  an  extended  period,  “playful”  attempts  to 
capture  difficult  prey  may  improve  these  skills  and  increase  chances  for  survival. 

I thank  C.  R.  Chandler,  D.  Cristol,  K.  McGowan,  R.  Paul  and  P.  Merritt  for  comments 
on  the  paper.  My  apprecaition  also  goes  to  Archbold  Biological  Station  for  housing  during 
this  period. 
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CLUTCH  SIZE,  EGG  MASS,  AND  INCUBATION  PERIOD  IN  AN  EASTERN 
GLASS  LIZARD,  OPHISAURUS  VENTRALIS 

Brian  W.  Witz  and  Dawn  S.  Wilson 
Department  of  Biology,  University  of  South  Florida 
Tampa,  Florida  33620 

The  eastern  glass  lizard,  Ophisaurus  ventralis  (Squamata:  Anguidae),  is  one  of  four 
species  of  legless  lizards  in  the  eastern  United  States.  It  is  distributed  in  eight  states  of 
the  southeastern  coastal  plain  (Conant  and  Collins  1991).  Reproductive  information  about 
this  species  is  minimal.  Here,  we  report  clutch  size,  egg  mass,  incubation  period,  and 
hatchling  metrics  of  one  female  0.  ventralis  captured  for  use  in  another  study  on  locomo- 
tion. As  the  female  was  gravid,  we  had  the  unique  opportunity  of  obtaining  data  on  these 
reproductive  variables.  We  also  present  supplemental  data  on  ovarian  follicle  number  and 
oviducal  egg  number  from  3 preserved  specimens. 

A gravid  female  was  captured  in  Hillsborough  County,  Florida  in  May  1990.  We  re- 
corded mass  to  the  nearest  g with  a triple  beam  balance  and  measured  snout-vent  length 
(SVL)  and  tail  length  (TL)  to  the  nearest  mm  with  a clear  plastic  ruler.  The  female  was 
placed  in  a 38  L aquarium  with  a long  leaf  pine  (Finns  palustris)  needle  substrate.  Light 
was  provided  by  150  W spot  lamps  and  40  W ultraviolet  grow  lights  on  a 10:14  hour 
light:dark  cycle.  Ambient  temperature  was  35°C  during  the  light  phase  and  25°C  during 
the  dark  phase. 

The  female  laid  seven  eggs  on  6 June  1990.  We  discovered  the  eggs  under  the  pine 
needles  with  the  female  encircling  the  clutch;  a common  behavior  in  Ophisaurus  (Vinegar 
1968,  Ashton  and  Ashton  1985,  Bartlett  1985,  Fitch  1989).  The  female  retreated  rapidly 
upon  discovery.  Each  egg  was  weighed  to  the  nearest  mg  on  a Sartorius  balance  and 
measured  to  the  nearest  mm  the  same  day.  The  eggs  were  placed  in  a 100  ml  jar  and 
covered  with  moistened  vermiculite  20  cm  deep.  The  jar  was  sealed  with  plastic  wrap  to 
prevent  desiccation.  Eggs  were  maintained  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  adult  female. 

One  week  prior  to  egg  laying,  the  female  weighed  24. 1 g.  Total  body  length  (TBL)  of 
the  female  (tail  intact)  was  302  mm  with  a SVL  of  148  mm.  Average  egg  mass  was  759  mg 
± 157  SD  (range  505  - 882  mg).  Relative  clutch  mass  (RCM)  was  22%.  This  is  lower  than 
that  reported  for  O.  attenuatus  (Fitch  1989,  average  RCM  = 24.62%).  Eggs  averaged  18 
mm  ± 1.1  SD  in  length  (range  17-20  mm)  and  8 mm  ±0.7  SD  in  width  (range  7-9  mm). 
Average  egg  sizes  of  21  x 13.6  are  reported  elsewhere  for  0,  ventralis  (Schwab  1992),  and 
0.  compressus  egg  size  averages  15  x 10  mm  (Bartlett  1985). 

Two  eggs  desiccated  after  one  week  of  incubation.  Two  eggs  hatched  on  23  July  1990 
and  three  on  24  July  (incubation  periods  of  47  and  48  days).  All  five  hatchlings  appeared 
healthy  with  no  visible  signs  of  developmental  abnormalities.  Similar  incubation  periods 
are  reported  for  0.  ventralis  (Vinegar  1968,  47  days),  0.  compressus  (Bartlett  1985,  39 
days),  and  0.  attenuatus  (Fitch  1989,  53  days).  Egg  incubation  periods  of  our  clutch  are 
shorter  than  those  reported  by  Ashton  and  Ashton  (1985,  60-75  days).  Average  hatchling 
mass  was  824  mg  ± 107  SD  (range  650  - 940  mg);  average  SVL  and  TL  were  50  mm  ± 
2.3  SD  (range  48  to  53  mm)  and  84  mm  ± 6.5  SD  (range  75  to  91  mm),  respectively. 
Average  TBL  was  133  mm.  Average  SVL  of  our  hatchlings  is  intermediate  between  those 
reported  for  0.  compressus  (Bartlett  1985,  40  mm)  and  0.  attenuatus  (Fitch  1989,  56.8  mm). 

Clutch  size  of  our  female  is  similar  to  those  reported  for  0.  ventralis  (Vinegar  1968,  7 
eggs;  Ashton  and  Ashton  1985,  7-10  eggs;  Schwab  1992,  6 eggs).  We  examined  3 female 
eastern  glass  lizards  preserved  in  the  University  of  South  Florida  Vertebrate  Collection 
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and  found  ovarian  follicles  in  two  individuals  (7  and  8,  and  7 and  7 in  left  and  right  ovaries, 
respectively).  The  third  female  had  7 oviducal  eggs. 

Mean  SVL  of  hatchlings  comprised  only  37%  of  the  mean  TBL.  Since  tail  autonomy 
often  is  used  as  a defensive  mechanism  in  Ophisaurus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  tails  are 
well  developed,  even  at  this  early  stage  in  their  ontogeny.  Incubation  period  in  this  clutch 
is  in  conflict  with  that  reported  by  Ashton  and  Ashton  (1986)  for  0.  ventralis  in  Florida. 
Thus,  we  feel  our  observations  suggest  the  need  for  additional  studies  to  examine  field 
incubation  periods  of  this  species  in  Florida. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Florida  Scrub  Jay  Statewide  Mapping  Project.— -A  year-long  statewide  mapping  pro- 
ject of  the  Florida  Scrub  Jay,  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  is  currently 
underway.  This  project,  undertaken  by  researchers  at  Archbold  Biological  Station,  hopes 
to  locate  and  map  every  Scrub  Jay  existing  in  the  state,  and  to  assess  its  habitat  size  and 
quality.  All  FOS  members  aware  of  Florida  Scrub  Jays  are  urged  to  report  the  locations 
to  personnel  at  the  Archbold  Biological  Station,  P.O.  Box  2057,  Lake  Placid,  Florida  33852. 
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Birding  By  Ear:  A Guide  to  Bird-song  Identification.-™- Richard  K.  Walton  and  Robert 
W.  Lawson.'"  1989.  Houghton-Miflin  Company,  Boston.  Three  cassettes,  64-page  booklet, 
$35.00. — Walton  and  Lawson  take  an  approach  to  identifying  birds  by  song  that  is  similar 
to  a field  ornithology  course  taught  by  a good  teacher.  Aimed  at  beginning  birders,  their 
goal  in  these  cassettes  and  booklet  is  to  create  a vocabulary  for  describing  avian  sounds 
and  to  develop  a system  for  memorizing  those  sounds. 

Recognizing  that  no  two  people  learn  in  the  same  way,  the  authors  wisely  offer  a variety 
of  techniques  for  characterizing  and  recalling  bird  sounds.  The  suggested  techniques  include 
breaking  a song  into  recognizable  units  to  get  a rhythm  (e.g.,  the  paired  phrases  of  the 
Indigo  Bunting),  developing  “comparative  ideas”  (e.g.,  the  common  grackle's  call  is  like  a 
squeaky  gate),  attaching  descriptive  words  (e.g.,  the  flute-like  songs  of  thrushes),  and  even 
drawing  a diagram  of  the  song.  The  authors  also  encourage  their  listeners  to  experiment 
with  several  methods  and  to  create  their  own  new  systems. 

With  a combination  of  clear  text  and  verbal  instructions  on  the  tape,  the  authors  proceed 
to  introduce  songs,  calls,  and  sounds  of  85  species  of  common  birds.  Most  of  the  species 
are  loosely  organized  into  taxonomic  (eg.,  hawks),  phonetic  (eg.,  whistlers),  and  mnemonic 
(eg. , name-sayers)  groups.  Common  and  miscellaneous  species  and  species  that  make  un- 
usual sounds  are  also  represented  in  groups.  To  give  an  example  of  their  approach,  the 
phonetic  group  of  sing-songers  consists  of  the  American  Robin,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Summer 
Tanager,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  and  Red-eyed  Vireo.  Using  the  robin’s  call  as  a founda- 
tion, the  authors  carefully  discuss  the  defining  characteristics  of  the  other  species  in  the 
group.  With  this  technique,  which  they  call  pairing,  the  authors  succeed  in  their  aim  to 
create  a learning  system  comparable  to  the  field  guide  system  of  bird  identification.  After 
presenting  17  learning  groups,  all  species  are  rearranged  into  habitat  groupings  to  simulate 
a real  field  quiz. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  species  that  can  be  heard  on  these  cassettes  do  not 
breed  in  Florida.  However,  almost  all  the  species  either  winter  or  migrate  through  the 
state,  which  makes  these  high  quality  recordings  useful  for  birding  in  Florida.  More  impor- 
tantly, Walton  and  Lawson  are  excellent  teachers  for  beginners  who  are  interested  in 
learning  to  identify  birds  by  the  sounds  they  make. 

Instead  of  concentrating  on  identification  by  contrast,  Lang  Elliot  takes  a different 
approach  {Know  Your  Bird  Sounds,  Volume  1:  Yard,  Garden,  and  City  Birds  and  Volume 
2:  Birds  of  the  Countryside.  1991.  Chelsea  Green  Publishing,  Post  Mills,  Vermont.  Each 
volume  contains  one  65-minute  cassette  and  a 32-page  booklet  for  $12.96.)  He  offers  a 
sampler  of  the  variety  of  sounds  made  by  70  selected  species.  Where  possible  the  sex  of 
the  individual  making  the  sound,  time  of  year,  and  behavioral  context  are  given.  Songs, 
calls,  call  notes,  woodpecker  drumming,  bill  snapping,  and  wing  whirs  are  some  of  the 
variety  of  sounds  presented.  Exposure  to  the  diversity  of  sounds  made  by  a species  will 
help  experienced  birders  and  beginners  to  “know”  their  birds  more  thoroughly.  These 
tapes  will  open  new  dimensions  to  those  who  only  know  the  American  Crow  by  its  simple 
“Caw”! 

Elliot’s  recordings  share  53  species  with  the  recordings  by  Walton  and  Lawson.  Differ- 
ences are  a broader  presentation  of  shorebirds  and  swallows  by  Elliot  and  more  hawks, 
nightjars  and  warblers  by  Walton  and  Lawson.  Only  two  species.  Black-capped  Chickadee 
and  Common  Raven,  that  are  on  the  tapes  by  Elliot  do  not  occur  in  Florida.  In  fact  many 
of  the  recordings  were  made  in  Florida. 

I recommend  both  of  these  recordings  for  their  different  stated  goals.  As  useful  as  these 
tapes  are,  I agree  with  Elliot  that  “the  best  learning  style  of  all  is  to  immerse  yourself  in 
direct  outdoor  observation.”  Both  of  these  excellent  sets  of  recordings  will  help  to  initiate 
the  listener  into  “the  community  of  the  ear.” — -R.  Todd  Engstrom,  Tall  Timbers  Research 
Station,  Route  1,  Box  678,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32312. 
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Florida  Bird  Species:  An  Annotated  List. — William  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  and  Glen  E. 
Woolfenden.  1992.  Special  Publication  No.  6,  Florida  Ornithological  Society,  Gainesville. 
260  pages,  1 figure,  1 table,  and  3 appendices.— -This  long-planned  and  long-awaited  book 
was  worth  the  wait.  Species  accounts  in  any  check-list  should  summarize  abundance,  sea- 
sonality, and  distribution  within  the  region,  and  this  goal  has  been  thoroughly  accomplished 
by  Robertson  and  Woolfenden  in  crisp,  telegraphic  prose.  The  accounts  vary  from  a few 
lines,  e.g.,  House  Wren:  “Winter  resident  (Sep-May),  fairly  common  to  common  through- 
out, except  uncommon  in  the  Keys,”  to  nearly  a page,  e.g..  Whooping  Crane,  evidence  for 
which  needs  lengthy  presentation.  Most  brief  statements,  the  format  for  which  is  explained 
in  the  introduction,  are  entirely  adequate. 

The  authors  express  commendable  conservatism  in  their  list  of  “verified”  species, 
excluding  those  for  which  there  is  no  specimen  or  photograph  no  matter  how  many  presum- 
ably accurate  sight  reports  exist.  Although  often  disregarded  in  recent  state  bird  books, 
the  citing  of  specimens  to  document  records  of  geographic  or  seasonal  rarities  is  of  great 
value.  The  concept  of  “verifiable”  is  clearly  defined,  with  records  being  supported  by  speci- 
mens or  photos  and  reports  otherwise.  Some  birders  will  take  issue  with  this,  and  many 
state  lists  are  full  of  species  represented  only  by  sight  records.  But  fifty  years  from  now, 
who  will  know  which  birders  were  to  be  believed  and  what  criteria  bird-record  committees 
used  to  make  such  decisions?  The  proliferation  of  “reports”  with  the  increase  in  birding 
activity  in  Florida  has  led  to  a situation  in  which  14%  of  the  species  on  the  total  list  are 
“unverified,”  compared  with  7%  in  1976  and  3%  in  1932. 

The  book  has  no  illustrations,  although  the  Sooty  Tern  and  Scrub  Jay  on  the  cover  are 
nice  touches,  reflecting  significant  research  by  the  authors.  In  addition,  I would  have 
welcomed  a look  at  the  photographs,  at  least  those  of  high  quality,  that  document  the 
occurrence  of  many  of  the  rare  birds  of  Florida.  Perhaps  they  are  intended  for  some  other 
publication. 

It  is  with  mixed  feelings  that  I review  a book  about  the  avifauna  of  a state  that  was  my 
home  from  1951-1964,  knowing  of  the  massive  environmental  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  quarter-century  since  I left.  Three  categories  of  change  are  as  one  would  have 
predicted:  the  decline  of  some,  often  larger  and/or  specialized,  species;  the  increase  of  some 
species,  typically  those  favored  by  habitat  alteration  and  human  provisioning;  and  the 
apparent  increase  in  some  rarely  observed  species,  most  likely  caused  by  the  great  increase 
of  observers  and  improvement  of  identification  skills.  The  proliferation  of  records  of  pelagic 
species,  Eurasian  shorebirds,  and  especially  West  Indian  species  surely  belongs  in  the  third 
category. 

Robertson  and  Woolfenden  briefly  (pp.  15-18)  summarize  these  changes,  which  they 

rightfully  emphasize  (in  our  rapidly  changing  world,  all  bird  books  should  do  so).  In  a state 
beleaguered  by  environmental  problems,  it  is  startling  to  learn  that  65  species  have  report- 
edly expanded  their  breeding  ranges  recently,  while  only  about  30  species  have  had  these 
ranges  reduced.  Similarly,  31  species  of  transients  or  winter  visitors  have  increased,  while 
20  have  decreased.  Can  we  conclude  from  this  that  birds  are  becoming  more  diverse  and/or 
common  in  Florida?  We  need  an  analysis  of  breeding  bird  surveys  and  Christmas  bird 
counts  in  the  state  to  make  some  sense  of  this — at  least  to  distinguish  abundance  from 
diversity.  For  better  or  worse,  Florida  is  probably  ahead  of  the  rest  of  North  America, 
with  no  better  place  to  study  the  effects  of  “ . . . wholesale  alteration  and  mixing  of  habitats 
with  consequences  to  the  avifauna  that  we  have  only  begun  to  realize.” 

On  top  of  the  changes  in  the  native  avifauna,  63  species  of  parrots  have  been  seen  in 
“the  wild”  in  Florida.  The  authors  consider  only  three  of  them  established,  although  eight 
others  included  in  a “probably  unestablished”  list  seem  to  me  to  be  established  Florida 
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birds  from  their  text  accounts,  and  it  will  be  surprising  if  more  species  do  not  become 
residents,  considering  how  many  are  flying  around  in  the  suburban  jungle  of  southern 
Florida.  The  fate  of  these  populations — and  the  many  other  species  of  other  families  that 
have  escaped— should  be  followed  carefully,  as  they  are  of  both  economic  and  biological 
importance. 

This  book  is  desirable  for  all  libraries,  personal  and  institutional,  and  essential  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  comprehend  the  avian  scene  in  Florida.  Imitation  is  the  most  sincere 
form  of  flattery,  so  I should  add  that  my  colleagues  and  I are  considering  exactly  such  a 
book  for  Washington.— Dennis  R.  Paulson,  Slater  Museum  of  Natural  History,  University 
of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  WA  98416. 


The  Florida  Ornithological  Society 
is  Proud  to  Announce  Special  Publication  No.  6 

FLORIDA  BIRD  SPECIES:  AN  ANNOTATED  LIST 

by 

William  B.  Robertson,  Jr. 

Glen  E.  Woolfenden 

The  first  complete  and  authoritative  review  of  Florida’s  avifauna  since 
Arthur  Howell’s  1932  Florida  Bird  Life.  Treats  over  660  species  reported  in 
the  state.  More  than  140  species  of  non-native  exotics.  Essential  for  everyone 
interested  in  the  modern  status  of  Florida’s  native  and  introduced  birds. 

SOFT  COVER  HARD  COVER 

FOS  Members  $14.95  + 1.05  (tax)  19.95  + 1.40  (tax) 
Non-members  $17.95  + 1.26  22.95  + 1.61 


All  orders  add  $2.00  shipping  and  handling  per  book. 
Make  checks  payable  to  Florida  Ornithological  Society, 
mail  to: 

F.O.S.  SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 
ARCHBOLD  BIOLOGICAL  STATION 
P.O.  BOX  2057 
LAKE  PLACID,  FL  33852 
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Fla.  Field  Nat.  21(2):41,  1993. 


PIERCE  BRODKORB,  1908  - 1992 

William  Pierce  Brodkorb,  retired  Professor  of  Zoology  at  the  University  of  Florida  and 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Florida  Ornithological  Society,  passed  away  quietly  on  18  July 
1992  in  Gainesville.  He  was  born  in  Chicago  on  29  September  1908,  and  he  received  his 
A.B.  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1933  and  his  Ph.D.  in  Zoology  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1936. 

Brodkorb  was  fascinated  by  birds  since  early  childhood.  His  first  contact  with  profes- 
sionals was  at  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  where,  as  a teenager,  he  was  taught 
how  to  prepare  specimens  by  collector  Colin  Campbell  Sanborn  and  where  he  worked  as  a 
staff  technician  under  the  influence  of  H.  B.  Conover  and  C.  E.  Hellmayr.  Brodkorb  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  degree  under  the  direction  of  Josselyn  Van  Tyne  and  afterwards  continued 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  Museum  of  Zoology  as  a curator  until  he  joined  the  Army 
Air  Force  in  1943.  In  1946,  he  became  a member  of  the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Florida 
where  he  remained  until  his  retirement  on  29  December  1989. 

In  the  1950s,  Brodkorb  shifted  the  focus  of  his  research  from  living  birds  to  fossil  birds. 
An  inveterate  collector,  he  spent  much  of  the  early  years  of  this  work  field  collecting  fossils 
from  numerous  sites  in  Florida;  and,  over  the  next  40  years,  he  assembled  (and  was  the 
principal  preparator  oO  one  of  the  largest  reference  collections  of  bird  skeletons  in  the 
world.  The  collections  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Florida  included  about  12,500 
skeletons  from  129  families  and  3700  study  skins  from  122  avian  families,  in  addition  to 
literally  uncounted  thousands  of  avian  fossils  from  Florida  localities. 

Brodkorb  was  a highly  productive  scholar  and  published  nearly  200  scientific  papers. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  the  monumental  Catalogue  of  Fossil  Birds,  which  was 
issued  in  five  parts  between  1963  and  1978.  He  was  active  in  professional  societies  and  was 
a dedicated  supporter  of  the  Florida  Academy  of  Sciences  having  served  as  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  from  1963  to  1972.  In  September  1985,  in  Lyon,  France,  Brodkorb 
proposed  the  creation  of  a society  that  would  bring  together  those  who  study  fossil  birds. 
He  was  thus  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Avian  Paleontology  and  Evolu- 
tion (S.A.P.E.),  which  held  its  second  international  meeting  in  his  honor. 

Brodkorb  directed  to  the  completion  of  their  degrees  18  masters  students  and  18  doc- 
toral students  — both  of  us  were  doctoral  students  of  his.  Brodkorb  taught  through  example 
letting  his  students  take  the  lead  in  their  own  research  and  leaving  them  to  their  own  drive 
to  succeed. 

Brodkorb  received  many  awards,  among  which  was  Honorary  Membership  in  the 
Florida  Ornithological  Society  in  1982.  He  was  named  Florida  Scientist  of  the  Year  by  the 
Florida  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1970.  He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  American  Or- 
nithologists’ Union  in  1958;  and,  in  1978,  he  received  the  Union’s  highest  honor,  the  Brews- 
ter Award. 

Additional  biographical  information  about  Pierce  Brodkorb  is  available  from  these 
sources:  Papers  in  Avian  Paleontology  Honoring  Pierce  Brodkorb  by  K.  E.  Campbell,  Jr., 
ed.  (1992);  The  Auk  96:  212  (1979);  and  the  Fla.  Field  Nat.lO:  63-64  (1982).  A memoriam 
will  appear  in  The  Auk  in  the  near  future.— Glen  E.  Woolfenden,  Department  of  Biology, 
University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  FL  33620,  and  Diana  G.  Matthiesen,  Department  of 
Zoology,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  32611. 
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Fla.  Field  Nat.  21(2):42-51,  1993. 


Fall  Report:  August-November  1992.— The  observations  listed  here  are  based  on  rare 
or  unusual  species  or  significant  numbers  of  birds  as  reported  to  the  Florida  Ornithological 
Society  (FOS)  Field  Observations  Committee  (FOC).  As  these  reports  are  not  formally 
reviewed  prior  to  publication,  they  should  be  considered  tentative,  pending  formal  review. 

The  FOC  thanks  all  who  contributed  to  this  report.  Observations  of  birds  are  welcomed 
for  inclusion  in  future  issues  of  this  section.  Reports  should  be  listed  in  the  following 
format:  the  species  name;  the  number  of  individuals  seen;  the  age  and  sex  of  the  bird(s)  if 
determined  (too  often,  this  information  is  lacking  in  species  that  can  be  easily  aged  and/or 
sexed);  the  color  morph  (not  “phase”)  if  applicable;  the  location  (including  county);  the  date; 
the  observer(s);  and  the  significance  of  the  report,  if  not  obvious.  Observers  should  send 
details  of  extremely  rare  species  to  the  FOS  Records  Committee  (FOSRC),  c/o  Jocelyn 
Lee  Baker,  Secretary,  851  Surf  Road  #302,  Hollywood,  Florida  33019.  A photocopy  of  all 
rarity  forms  submitted  to  the  FOSRC  should  also  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Compiler  of 
this  report.  Observers  are  encouraged  to  prepare  formal  notes  to  describe  their  unusual 
sightings  more  fully. 

Reporting  periods  for  the  FOC  report  are  winter  (December-February),  spring  (March- 
May),  summer  (June-July),  and  fall  (August-November).  The  deadline  for  the  submission 
of  reports  to  regional  compilers,  whose  names  and  addresses  appear  at  the  end  of  this 
report,  is  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  each  period.  Observers  living  in  an  area  without  a 
regional  compiler  may  send  their  reports  directly  to  the  State  Compiler  within  one  month 
after  the  close  of  the  period.  It  is  requested  that  lengthy  reports  be  submitted  on  computer 
disk  in  a WordPerfect  or  ASCII  file  using  the  format  listed  above. 

Following  the  examples  set  by  Florida  Bird  Species:  An  Annotated  List  (Robertson 
and  Woolfenden  1992,  FOS  Spec.  Pub.  No.  6)  and  The  Bird  Life  of  Florida  (Stevenson  and 
Anderson,  in  press),  observations  based  solely  on  sightings  will  now  be  called  “reports,” 
while  only  those  supported  by  verifiable  evidence  (photographs,  video  or  audio  tapes,  or 
specimens)  will  be  called  “records.” 

In  this  report,  common  names  are  used  for  most  species,  and  counties  are  listed  in 
italics.  A county  designation  accompanies  the  first-time  listing  of  each  location;  further 
listings  of  the  location  lack  the  county  name.  Abbreviations  used  are:  ABS  = Archbold 
Biological  Station  {Highlands)',  CP  = county  park;  DI  = Dog  Island  {Franklin)',  FDCP  = 
Fort  DeSoto  CP  {Pinellas)',  HISRA  = Honeymoon  Island  SRA  {Pinellas)',  KW  = Key 
West  {Monroe);  MINWR  = Merritt  Island  NWR  {Brevard);  NWR  = national  wildlife 
refuge;  PPM  = Polk  phosphate  mines;  SCCP  = Saddle  Creek  CP  {Polk);  SGI  = St. 
George  Island  {Franklin);  SMNWR  = St.  Marks  NWR  (Wakulla);  SP  = state  park;  SPR 
= state  preserve;  SRA  = state  recreation  area;  and  N,  S,  E,  W,  etc.  for  compass  headings. 
Months  are  abbreviated  to  the  first  three  letters  of  each  word. 

Regional  Editors  for  the  FOC  are  needed  for  the  western  Panhandle  and  southern 
Florida.  Knowledge  of  local  birds  and  observers,  access  to  a word  processor,  and  the  ability 
to  meet  deadlines  are  required.  Please  contact  the  State  Compiler  if  you  are  interested. 

For  their  assistance  with  this  report,  the  State  Compiler  wishes  to  thank  the  following: 
Noel  Warner  and  Rick  West,  the  fall  1992  seasonal  editors  for  American  Birds;  Bruce 
Anderson  for  information  on  early  arrival  dates,  late  departure  dates,  and  high  numbers; 
Dan  Canterbury  for  providing  information  on  rarities  submitted  to  the  Florida  Rare  Bird 
Alert;  Reed  Bowman  and  Steve  Friedman  for  computer  advice;  and  Glen  Woolfenden  and 
Peter  Merritt  for  helpful  suggestions. 
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Summary  of  the  Fall  Season 

Without  a doubt,  the  biggest  event  occurring  during  the  fall  1992  season  was  Hurricane 
Andrew,  which  tore  through  southern  Florida  on  the  morning  of  24  August,  devastating 
much  of  Homestead  in  southern  Dade  County.  The  homes  of  three  FOS  members  were 
directly  in  the  path  of  Andrew,  but  differed  greatly  in  the  amount  of  damage  they  sustained. 
The  home  of  P.  William  and  Susan  Smith  was  virtually  untouched,  the  home  of  John  Ogden 
suffered  some  damage,  but  Betty  and  Bill  Robertson’s  home  was  heavily  damaged.  A 
caravan  of  employees  from  Archbold  Biological  Station  made  repeated  visits  to  the 
Robertson’s  home,  and  replaced  the  roof  and  windows,  and  cleaned  up  the  yard.  Supplies 
such  as  generators  were  delivered  to  all  three  homes  to  supply  electricity  for  lighting, 
cooking,  and  air  conditioning. 

After  Andrew  moved  west  from  Homestead,  it  entered  Everglades  National  Park, 
destroying  the  Visitor’s  Center  and  boardwalks  in  the  park.  In  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve,  many  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  cavity  trees  were  broken  off  at  the  cavity 
entrance.  The  long-term  effects  of  the  storm  will  take  years  to  document,  but  a report 
issued  by  the  National  Audubon  Society  (fide  Rich  Paul)  found  substantial  destruction  of 
native  vegetation  in  many  coastal  areas  of  the  Everglades,  and  the  northernmost  Keys. 
The  effects  of  this  loss  of  habitat  on  colonial  wading  birds,  the  Cape  Sable  Seaside  Sparrow, 
and  other  species  such  as  the  American  crocodile  are  not  yet  known. 

A die-off  of  shorebirds  in  Collier  County  was  noted  by  Ted  Below  about  two  weeks  after 
Andrew,  but  the  birds  had  been  dead  about  a week  when  found.  About  500  Western 
Sandpipers  were  affected,  which  represents  about  5%  of  the  total  number  of  Western 
Sandpipers  in  the  area.  One  dead  Short-billed  Dowitcher  was  also  found,  and  one  Black-bel- 
lied Plover  and  one  Red  Knot  were  collected  and  sent  to  Florida  State  University  in 
Tallahassee  for  analysis.  Results  of  the  necropsies  were  not  yet  available,  but  Ted  Below 
states  that  the  weights  of  all  the  birds  were  “typical  of  healthy  birds.”  The  cause  of  the 
die-off  is  not  known. 

Exceptional  numbers  of  migrants  were  noted  15-16  August,  29-30  August,  1-4  October, 
and  10-12  October.  Large  numbers  of  Peregrine  Falcons  and  other  raptors  were  observed 
in  the  Keys  10  October.  Many  migrants  were  observed  in  all-time  highest  numbers  for  the 
state  this  fall,  with  the  bulk  of  these  record  numbers  coming  from  Pinellas  County.  Lyn 
Atherton  wrote,  “At  dusk  on  29  August,  we  watched  over  200  Hooded  Warblers,  large 
numbers  of  Prothonotary  and  other  early  migrant  warblers  stream  from  the  tops  of  the 
trees  and  head  SW  over  the  Gulf’  from  Fort  DeSoto  County  Park. 

There  were  other  significant  reports  from  the  fall  1992  season.  The  latest-ever  breeding 
report  for  the  Black-whiskered  Vireo  was  established  in  Pinellas  County  in  early  Sep- 
tember. Snail  Kites  and  Limpkins  returned  to  the  Shark  Valley  area  of  Everglades  National 
Park  by  7 November,  presumably  signaling  an  end  to  the  drought  (fide  Mort  Cooper). 
Groove-billed  Anis  “invaded”  the  Panhandle  this  fall,  and  one  bird  was  as  far  south  as  Palm 
Beach  County.  Harry  Robinson’s  ocean  watch  from  the  beach  in  New  Smyrna  Beach  9 
November  again  resulted  in  many  pelagic  species,  including  another  spectacular  record 
number  of  Pomarine  Jaegers.  Dave  Gagne  has  kept  carefiil  reports  of  shorebirds  in  Honey- 
moon Island  SR  A the  past  few  years,  and  he  noted  a decrease  in  numbers  of  many 
shorebirds  this  year,  including  Black-bellied  Plover,  American  Oystercatcher,  Willet,  Dun- 
lin, and  Short-billed  Dowitcher. 


Species  Accounts 

Pacific  Loon:  1 adult  with  a well-defined  throat  strap  was  in  the  Gulf  off  Cedar  Key  City 
Park  (Levy)  28  Nov  (G.  Stoccardo,  B.  Pranty,  details  to  FOSRC). 

Horned  Grebe:  1 videotaped  in  Wekiwa  Springs  (Orange)  26  Sep  (E.  and  L.  Williford) 

was  inland  and  early. 
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Eared  Grebe:  1 in  an  Okaloosa  pond  1 Oct  (D.  Ware);  1 on  Lake  Georgia  {Orange)  11 
Oct  (T.  Robinson);  1 in  Old  Belcher  Mines  CP  22  and  26  Oct  (P.  Young)  was  the  first 
report  for  Pasco  (fide  B.  Pranty);  1 in  SMNWR  24  Oct  (P.  McTarsney). 

Cory’s  Shearwater:  105  birds  27-40  km  E of  Ponce  Inlet  (Volusia)  15  Oct  (T.  Robinson). 

Sooty  Shearwater:  1 flying  S over  Guana  River  SP  (St.  Johns)  7 Oct  was  several 
hundred  meters  inland  (J.  Cocke). 

Masked  Booby:  1 immature  off  St.  Andrews  SRA  (Bay)  5 Sep  (P.  Sexton);  1 bird  20-25 
miles  (30-40  km)  off  Port  Canaveral  (Brevard)  5 Sep  (M.  Bunn,  G.  Hudson). 

Northern  Gannet:  1 adult  off  Key  Biscayne  (Dade)  3 Aug  (R.  and  W.  Wallace);  1 adult 
off  Big  Pine  Key  (Monroe)  9 Aug  (T.  Bamber);  800  off  New  Smyrna  Beach  (Volusia)  9 
Nov  (H.  Robinson). 

American  White  Pelican:  600  at  DI  4 Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  2350  in  PPM  11 
Nov  (P.  Fellers). 

Magnificent  Frigatebird:  1 adult  male  over  Lake  Placid  (Highlands)  18  Aug  (B. 
Stith);  402  at  a roost  on  Cortez  Key  (Manatee)  22  Sep  was  the  highest  count  there  “in 
several  years”  (R.  Paul,  A.  Schnapf,  N.  Brunswig);  1 immature  over  Avon  Park  Air 
Force  Range  (Polk)  27  Sep  (D.  Ford);  52  over  DI  3 Oct  following  storm  surges  (D. 
Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Great  Blue  Heron:  birds  began  nesting  near  Bradenton  (Manatee)  on  schedule  in  early 
Nov  (R.  Paul);  1 white  morph  in  St.  Petersburg  (Pinellas)  12-26  Nov  (D.  Freeman). 

Reddish  Egret:  1 white  morph  at  Fort  Pierce  Inlet  SRA  (St.  Lmcie)  2 Sep  (J.  Brooks); 
10  on  DI  30  Sep  included  1 locally  rare  white  morph  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Scarlet  Ibis:  1 unbanded  bird  in  Lake  Park  near  Fort  Myers  (Lee)  6 Aug  (N.  Pettis) 
was  not  accompanied  by  further  details. 

Glossy  Ibis:  1 in  Walton  4 Aug  was  unusual  for  the  area  (D.  Ware);  700  E of  Winter 
Haven  (Polk)  7 Oct  (P.  Fellers  et  al.);  1 on  KW  25  Oct  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Roseate  Spoonbill:  1 adult  in  Lakeland  (Polk)  3 Sep  (T.  Palmer),  and  2 immatures  in 
PPM  26  Sep  (P.  Fellers,  M.  Bunn). 

Wood  Stork:  1500  estimated  on  Palm  Beach  sod  farms  30  Aug  (J.  Baker,  E.  Rosenberg); 
a sighting  near  Fort  Walton  (Okaloosa)  5 Oct  (S.  Maxwell)  was  unusual  in  Panhandle. 

Greater  Flamingo:  1 in  MINWR  2 Oct  (R.  Rowan). 

Fulvous  Whistling-Duck:  70,  including  4 pairs  with  young,  at  Zellwood  (Orange)  1 
Aug  (P.  Fellers,  D.  Ford);  30  in  Guana  River  SP  18  Oct  (fide  P.  Powell);  16  in  Orlando 
Wilderness  Park  (Orange)  20  Oct  (D.  Freeman,  C.  Rucker,  D.  Levy). 

Greater  White-fronted  Goose:  1 in  MINWR  10  Oct  (B.  and  S.  Hills,  D.  Devitt,  L. 
Shelp). 

Snow  Goose:  1 in  Blountstown  (Calhoun)  2 Oct  (S.  Arbery);  1 blue  morph  over  Wac- 
casassa  Bay  (Levy)  24  Oct  (S.  Goodbred);  1 blue  morph  at  Keaton  Beach  (Taylor)  5 Nov 
(R.  Rowan);  1 blue  morph  in  MINWR  6 Nov  (J.  Wiggin);  1 in  Wakulla  Springs  SP 
(Wakulla)  was  the  first  park  report  (D.  Bryan);  1 white  morph  in  MINWR  30  Nov  (B. 
Bratlie). 

Mottled  Duck:  158  in  Orlando  Wilderness  Park  3 Sep  (D.  Freeman,  C.  Rucker,  J. 
Burney);  105  in  PPM  11  Nov  (P.  Fellers). 

Northern  Pintail:  12  in  PPM  24  Oct  (P.  Fellers)  were  locally  rare. 

Blue-winged  Teal:  1700  in  PPM  12  Sep  (P.  Fellers  et  al). 

Cinnamon  Teal:  1 drake  in  MINWR  12  Nov  (H.  Robinson). 

Gadwall:  1 at  an  Okaloosa  sewage  treatment  pond  10  Sep  (D.  Ware). 

Eurasian  Wigeon:  1 drake  in  MINWR  12  Nov  through  the  end  of  the  season  (H.  Robin- 
son et  al). 

Redhead:  1 hen  in  Tree  Tops  CP  (Broward)  27  Nov  (E.  Rosenberg)  was  rare  for  the 
county  (fide  J.  Baker). 

Common  Eider:  the  immature  male  reported  in  Eau  Gallie  (Brevard)  in  July  was  found 
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dead  8 Aug  (S.  Buettner);  2 at  Port  Canaveral  in  late  Nov  (fide  W.  Biggs^  photo  of  1 
female  to  FOSRC  by  G.  Stoccardo). 

Surf  Scoter:  2 (1  male  and  1 female)  in  Collier  20  Nov  through  the  end  of  the  period 
represent  a rare  county  report  (T.  Below,  S.  Hedges,  M.  Kelly). 

Hooded  Merganser:  1575  in  PPM  11  Nov  (P.  Fellers). 

Ruddy  Duck:  2 in  Collier  19  Oct-26  Nov  (B.  J.  Anderson)  were  rare  for  the  county  (fide 
T.  Below). 

American  Swallow-tailed  Kite:  1 pair  feeding  2 young  1 mile  N of  Tavernier  (Mon- 
roe) 2 Aug  (M.  Cooper);  49  along  US  27  near  Moore  Haven  (Glades)  5 Aug  (C.  and  D. 
Ford);  3 in  St.  Petersburg  Beach  (Pinellas)  23  Aug  (D.  Barker)  were  very  rare  in  the 
county  in  fall  (fide  L.  Atherton). 

Black-shouldered  Kite:  2 at  Lake  Okeechobee  at  the  mouth  of  Fisheating  Creek 
(Glades)  12  Nov  (G.  Yaki);  1 in  Broward  16  Nov  (J.  Baker). 

Bald  Eagle:  1 over  the  Okaloosa  landfill  10  Nov  (D.  Ware);  1 pair  on  DI  began  nest-build- 
ing  in  late  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  11  (2  adults  and  9 immatures)  in  a single  PPM 
location  1 Oct  (B.  and  L.  Cooper). 

Northern  Harrier:  40+  on  DI  19  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk:  630  over  Boot  Key  (Monroe)  10  Oct  (W.  Hoffman  et  al.). 

Cooper’s  Hawk:  10  over  Boot  Key  10  Oct  (W.  Hoffman  et  al.). 

Broad-winged  Hawk:  85  over  KW  23  Sep  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Short-tailed  Hawk:  1 dark  morph  just  N of  Cedar  Key  7 Aug  (J.  Cox,  K.  NeSmith);  1 
dark  morph  in  SCCP  late  July-7  Sep  (P.  Fellers  et  al.);  2 (1  light  morph  and  1 dark 
morph)  at  Marathon  (Monroe)  31  Oct  (fide  N.  Warner,  R.  West);  2 adults  (1  light  morph 
and  1 dark  morph)  on  KW  10  Nov  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Swainson’s  Hawk:  2 Monroe  reports:  8 over  Boot  Key  10  Oct  (W.  Hoffman  et  al.);  1 over 
Missouri  Key  31  Oct  (fide  N.  Warner,  R.  West). 

Golden  Eagle:  1 over  Fort  Walton  15  Oct  (C.  and  D.  Ware). 

Merlin:  among  80  this  season,  the  earliest  report  was  1 in  SMNWR  13  Sep  (J.  and  L. 

Douglas);  14  over  DI  28  Sep  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  44  over  Boot  Key  10  Oct  (W. 

Hofftnan  et  al). 

Peregrine  Falcon:  150-160  reported  this  fall:  9 over  DI  26  Sep  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick); 
3 E of  Winter  Haven  6-11  Oct  (B.  and  L.  Cooper,  P.  Timmer)  were  a high  number  for 
Polk;  30-40  migrated  through  Guana  River  SP  7 Oct  (J.  Cocke);  97  over  Boot  Key  10 
Oct  (W.  Hofftnan  et  al.)  is  the  highest  report  ever  for  a single  location  in  Florida  (fide 
B.  Anderson). 

Black  Rail:  4 at  the  end  of  CR  361  (Dixie)  14  Oct  (N.  Warner). 

Sandhill  Crane:  2 in  Palm  Beach  20  Sep  (J.  Baker). 

Black-bellied  Plover:  1 calling  over  ABS  10  Nov  (G.  and  J.  Woolfenden)  was  rare. 

Lesser  Golden-Plover:  1 in  Boca  Raton  (Palm  Beach)  8-9  Nov  (B.  Hope  et  al.)  had 
only  one  leg. 

Wilson’s  Plover:  123  in  HISRA  10  Oct  (D.  Gagne)  was  a very  high  number  for  the  state 
(fide  B.  Anderson). 

Piping  Plover:  1 on  Key  Biscayne  9 Aug  (fide  M.  Cooper);  2 in  Pepper  Beach  CP  (St. 
Lucie)  15  Aug  (J.  Brooks);  64  on  DI  21  Aug  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  66  in  HISRA  10 
Oct  (D.  Gagne). 

Black-necked  Stilt:  1 in  SMNWR  8 Nov  (N.  Warner). 

American  Avocet:  1 at  South  Bay  8 Aug  (J.  Villamil,  M.  Cooper);  170  in  PPM  26  Sep 
(P.  Fellers);  1 in  Okaloosa  1 Oct  (D.  Ware);  1 in  SMNWR  29  Nov-early  Dec  (J.  and  W. 
Dykes). 

Upland  Sandpiper:  1 in  Clearwater  (Pinellas)  25  Sep  (L.  Hopkins,  P.  Blair,  R.  Smith) 
was  locally  rare. 

Long-billed  Curlew:  1 on  Fort  Myers  Beach  (Lee)  6 Aug  (N.  Pettis). 
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Hudsonian  Godwit:  1 E of  Winter  Haven  6-11  Oct  (B,  and  L.  Cooper  et  al). 

Marbled  Godwit:  1 at  lighthouse  in  SMNWR  11  Oct  (B.  and  B.  Scott)  was  unusual. 

Ruddy  Turnstone:  2 inland  in  PPM:  3 on  20  Sep  (P.  Fellers);  1 on  27  Sep  (FOS  group). 

Red  Knot:  1 in  Fort  Pierce  Inlet  SRA  24  Aug  was  locally  rare  (J.  Brooks);  1 in  PPM  12 
Sep  (P.  Fellers,  M.  Cherrington)  was  the  third  Polk  report. 

Baird’s  Sandpiper:  1 at  an  Okaloosa  pond  10  Sep  (D.  Ware). 

Stilt  Sandpiper:  1 in  SGISP  25  Aug  (J.  Cavanagh);  790  in  PPM  20  Sep  (P.  Fellers). 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper:  1 on  DI  21  Sep  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Long-billed  Dowitcher:  12  in  SMNWR  14  Nov  (N.  Warner). 

Common  Snipe:  204  in  a Winter  Haven  wetland  29  Nov  (P.  Fellers)  was  the  highest-ever 
Polk  report. 

Wilson’s  Phalarope:  3 near  South  Bay  8 Aug  (M.  Cooper);  12  in  PPM  12  Sep  (P. 
Fellers). 

PoMARiNE  Jaeger:  2226  off  New  Smyrna  Beach  9 Nov  (H.  Robinson)  was  the  highest- 
ever  Florida  report  (fide  B.  Anderson). 

Parasitic  Jaeger:  2 reports  off  DI:  2 adults  27  Sep,  and  1 immature  2 Oct  (D.  Evered, 
L.  Messick);  4 off  New  Smyrna  Beach  9 Nov  (H.  Robinson). 

Jaeger  species:  1 small  dark  morph  juvenile,  “not  a Pomarine,”  harassed  gulls  at  Wac- 
casassa  Bay  (Levy)  24  Oct  (S.  Goodbred);  strong  E winds  off  Juno  Beach  (Palm  Beach) 
aided  the  sightings  of  208  on  10  Nov,  and  73  on  20  Nov  (H.  Langridge,  G.  Hunter). 

Common  Black-headed  Gull:  1 basic-plumaged  adult  at  Hagen’s  Cove  (Taylor)  3 Nov 
(W.  H.  Adams,  B.  Muschlitz). 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull:  2 at  Ward’s  Bank  (Duval)  29  Oct  (M.  Dolan);  1 returned 
to  Redington  Beach  (Pinellas),  a regular  wintering  site,  by  15  Nov  (K.  Nelson). 

Great  Black-backed  Gull:  1 first-year  bird  in  HISRA  10  Oct  (D.  Gagne)  was  rare. 

Black-legged  Kittiwake:  3 off  New  Smyrna  Beach  9 Nov  (H.  Robinson). 

Sabine’s  Gull:  1 immature  off  Yankeetown  (Levy)  22  Aug  (J.  Fitzpatrick);  1 at  Jetty 
Park  (Brevard)  28  Nov  through  the  end  of  the  season  (R.  Elliott  et  al.). 

Gull-billed  Tern:  2 at  Palm  Beach  sod  farms  30  Aug  (J.  Baker,  E.  Rosenberg);  1 in 
HISRA  9 Sep  and  10  Oct  (D.  Gagne). 

Caspian  Tern:  45  in  HISRA  10  Oct  was  a locally  high  number  (D.  Gagne);  655  in  PPM 
11  Nov  (P.  Fellers)  was  the  highest-ever  Polk  report. 

Sandwich  Tern:  first  migrant  on  KW  21  Aug  (J.  Ondrejko);  490  on  DI  30  Aug  (D. 
Evered,  L.  Messick);  411  in  HISRA  7 Sep  (D.  Gagne  et  al.);  113  in  PPM  1-24  Oct  (B. 
and  L.  Cooper,  P.  Fellers)  was  the  highest-ever  Polk  report. 

Common  Tern:  700  off  DI  27  Sep  after  a storm  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  20  off  New 
Smyrna  Beach  9 Nov  (H.  Robinson). 

Forster’s  Tern:  1660  in  PPM  20  Sep  (P.  Timmer,  C.  Geanangel). 

Bridled  Tern:  150+  in  the  Gulf  Stream  S of  Cape  Florida  (Dade)  3 Aug  (R.  and  W. 
Wallace);  “several”  at  Hutchinson  Island  (St.  Lucie  or  Martin)  24-25  Aug,  following 
Hurricane  Andrew  (fide  N.  Warner,  R.  West);  12  birds  18-25  (27-40  km)  miles  off  Port 
Canaveral  5 Sep  (M.  Bunn,  G.  Hudson). 

Sooty  Tern:  12  in  the  Gulf  Stream  S of  Cape  Florida  3 Aug  (R.  and  W.  Wallace). 

Black  Tern:  116  in  HISRA  12  Sep  (D.  (Jagne);  340  in  PPM  20  Sep  (P.  Timmer,  C. 
Geanangel);  1 off  New  Smyrna  Beach  9 Nov  (H.  Robinson). 

Black  Skimmer:  1155  in  PPM  24  Oct  (P.  Fellers)  is  the  highest-ever  Polk  report;  birds 
present  on  KW  29  Nov,  a month  early  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Eurasian  Collared-Dove:  1 pair  on  a nest  in  Orlando  (Orange)  1-14  Aug  (D.  Freeman); 
about  60  near  Keaton  Beach  (Taylor)  in  Aug  (N.  Warner);  2 in  Panama  City  (Bay)  8 
Sep  (P.  Sexton);  1 in  S Jacksonville  12-15  Sep  and  others  on  Black  Hammock  Island  in 
N Jacksonville  are  the  first  Duval  reports  (fide  P.  Powell);  3 on  SR  70  (Manatee)  5-6 
Oct  (G.  Woolfenden,  R.  Bowman,  J.  Fitzpatrick);  1 on  DI  19  and  26  Oct  (D.  Evered, 
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L.  Messick);  25  in  Orlando  25  Oct  (D.  Freeman);  40  on  Cedar  Key  28  Nov  (B.  Pranty, 
G.  Stoccardo);  several  pairs  now  established  at  Shell  Point  (Wakulla)  (fide  J.  Cox), 

White-winged  Dove:  1 on  Cedar  Key  7 Oct  through  the  end  of  the  period  (D.  Hender- 
son); at  least  3 on  DI  19  Oct,  and  single  birds  there  sporadically  through  mid-Nov  (D. 
Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 on  KW  8 Nov  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Black-billed  Cuckoo:  1 in  Sawgrass  Lake  CP  (Pinellas)  30  Aug  (S.  Goodbred);  1 in 
SMNWR  20  Sep  (N.  Warner). 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo:  15  in  HISRA  10  Oct  (D.  Gagne  et  ah);  22  on  DI  18  Oct  (D. 
Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Smooth-billed  Ani:  1 calling  in  Paynes  Prairie  SPR  (Alachua)  27  Oct  (J.  Weimer)  was 
rare  in  N Florida  (fide  B,  Anderson). 

Groove-billed  Ani:  1 in  Carrabelle  (Franklin)  25  Sep  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 in  St. 
Andrews  SR  A 18  Oct  (E.  and  L.  Keppner);  2 on  DI  19  Oct  through  the  end  of  the  period 
(D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 at  Fort  Pickens  21  Oct  (W.  Fullilove,  B.  Duncan);  1 at  Bay 
Point  sewage  treatment  plant  (Bay)  4 Nov  (R.  Hofstead);  8 at  Fort  Pickens  25  Nov  (J. 
Madsden);  at  least  3 in  SMNWR  in  late  Nov  (N.  Warner,  R.  Christen  et  ah).  One  near 
Delray  Beach  18  Nov  (B.  Hope  et  al.)  was  the  second  Palm  Beach  report  (fide  B. 
Anderson). 

Great  Horned  Owl:  1 in  Coral  Gables  (Dade)  30  Oct-8  Nov  (K.  Sarsfield)  was  rare. 

Burrowing  Owl:  1 in  Bill  Baggs/Cape  Florida  SRA  (Dade)  30  Sep  (D.  Bryan). 

Lesser  Nighthawk:  3 (1  male  and  2 females)  in  FDCP  13-14  Nov  (B.  and  L.  Atherton 
et  al.,  details  to  FOSRC)  was  the  first  Pinellas  report,  and  only  the  second  fall  report 
(fide  B.  Anderson). 

Nighthawk  species:  2 on  DI  7 Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Chuck-will’s-widow:  1 on  KW  12  Sep  was  the  area’s  first  seasonal  report  (J.  Ondrejko); 
1 on  SGI  29  Nov  was  late  or  wintering  (N.  Warner). 

Chimney  Swift:  1 in  Vero  Beach  (Indian  River)  29  Nov  (B.  Wetmore)  is  the  latest-ever 
fall  report  if  Vaux’s  Swift;  was  ruled  out  (fide  B.  Anderson). 

Chaetura  species:  1 over  the  Univ.  of  Fla.  in  Gainesville  (Alachua)  15  Nov  (B.  Muschlitz). 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird:  14  in  HISRA  7 Sep  (D.  Gagne)  was  a high  no.  in  fall. 

Black-chinned  Hummingbird:  1 female  in  Tallahassee  (Leon)  18  Nov  through  the  end 
of  the  period  (N.  Warner). 

Red-headed  Woodpecker;  1 in  S Dade  6-24  Aug  was  not  seen  after  Hurricane  Andrew 
(fide  M.  Cooper). 

Hairy  Woodpecker:  1 wandering  bird  in  John  U.  Lloyd  SP  21  Aug  (E.  Rosenberg)  was 
a rarity  for  Broward  (fide  J.  Baker). 

Red-cockaded  Woodpecker:  the  32-hectare  tract  of  Longleaf  Pines  home  to  the  well- 
known  clan  at  Sheppard  Road  (Highlands)  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy (fide  R.  Bowman). 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher:  1 in  Gulf  Breeze  (Santa  Rosa)  28-31  Aug  was  locally  rare 
but  regular  (B.,  S.,  and  W.  Duncan). 

Eastern  Wood-Pewee;  1 in  ABS  sang  sporadically  24  Aug-27  Oct  (B.  Pranty,  C. 
Graham);  21  in  HISRA  30  Aug  (D.  Gagne  et  al.). 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher:  2 banded  on  Casey  Key  (Sarasota):  1 on  23  Sep,  and  1 
on  8 Oct  (A.  and  S.  Stedman). 

Acadian  Flycatcher;  1 calling  in  Boca  Raton  28  Sep  (B.  and  J.  Hope)  was  the  second 
Palm  Beach  report  (fide  B.  Anderson). 

Alder  Flycatcher:  1 heard  calling  (but  not  seen)  in  SCCP  12  Sep  (P.  Fellers,  M.  Bunn). 

Least  Flycatcher:  1 in  FDCP  30  Aug  was  ^‘uncommon  but  regular”  in  fall  (L.  Ather- 
ton); 1 in  SMNWR  24-27  Oct  (N.  Warner,  J.  Cavanagh). 

Empidonax  species:  1 probable  Alder  Flycatcher  banded  on  DI  9 Sep  (D.  Evered,  L. 
Messick). 
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Vermilion  Flycatcher:  2 immature  males  on  DI:  1 from  6-9  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Mes- 
sick),  and  1 on  10  Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 adult  male  in  SMNWR  11  Nov  was 
joined  by  an  immature  male  27  Nov,  and  both  birds  remained  through  the  end  of  the 

period  (C.  and  R.  Christen). 

Great  Crested  Flycatcher:  3 in  Lake  Arbuckle  State  Forest  {Polk)  28  Nov  were 
likely  wintering  (fide  C.  Geanangel);  1 remained  N of  Gainesville  through  Nov  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  (J.  Hintermister). 

Brown-crested  Flycatcher:  1 in  SMNWR  14  Nov  (D.  Morrow),  details  to  FOSRC 
(fide  N.  Warner,  R.  West). 

Myiarchus  species:  1 glimpsed  on  Paynes  Prairie  Basin  (Alachua)  18  Nov  was  thought  to 
be  an  Ash-throated  Flycatcher  (B,  Muschlitz). 

Western  Kingbird:  1 in  FDCP  5 Oct  (W.  Biggs);  1 on  SGI  25  Oct  (J.  Cavanagh,  J.  and 
J.  LaVia);  1 on  DI  26  Oct-10  Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  4 wintering  on  KW  were 
first  noted  30  Oct  (J.  Ondrejko);  1 on  Cedar  Key  7-11  Nov  (D.  Henderson). 

Eastern  Kingbird:  3 migrants  in  ABS  15  Aug  (B.  Pranty)  tie  the  earliest  fall  report 
(fide  B.  Anderson);  15  on  KW  21  Aug  (J.  Ondrejko);  51  in  HISRA  7 Sep  (D.  Gagne  et  al.). 

Gray  Kingbird:  5 at  Bay  Point  Country  Club  (Bay)  26  Aug  were  possibly  the  result  of 
Hurricane  Andrew  (T.  Menart). 

SCISSOR-TAILED  FLYCATCHER:  1 in  SMNWR  25  Oct  (J.  LaVia);  1 adult  male  on  DI  26 
Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  2 on  KW  30  Oct  increased  to  13  by  27  Nov  (J.  Ondrejko); 
1 in  SGISP  5 Nov  (J.  Cavanagh). 

Purple  Martin:  8 at  East  Bay  (Bay)  18  Nov  (A.  and  R.  Ingram)  were  late. 

Tree  Swallow:  first  migrants  at  Lake  Okeechobee  7 Aug  (R.  Clark);  28000  estimated 
in  SMNWR  23  Oct  (J.  Cavanagh);  about  50000  over  DI  15  Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Bank  Swallow:  2 on  KW  8 Aug  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Scrub  Jay:  9 in  Lake  Arbuckle  State  Forest  28  Nov  were  more  than  expected  (fide  L. 
Cooper). 

Fish  Crow:  9 on  KW  5 Oct  were  rare  in  the  Keys  (J.  Ondrejko). 

House  Wren:  34  in  HISRA  11  Oct  (D.  Gagne). 

Wood  Thrush:  1 in  SCCP  4 Oct  (P.  Fellers)  was  locally  rare. 

American  Robin:  2 at  Rock  Bayou  (Walton)  30  Aug  (M.  Evitts)  were  early;  2000  in  Polk 
City  (Polk)  28  Nov  following  the  area’s  first  cold  front  (P.  Fellers). 

Bahama  Mockingbird:  male  summering  on  KW  was  last  seen  7 Sep  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Sprague’s  Pipit:  1 on  the  SGI  causeway,  a favored  wintering  site,  27  Nov  through  the 
end  of  the  period,  and  2 there  29  Nov  (B.  and  L.  Atherton,  N.  Warner). 

Bell’s  Vireo:  2 Palm  Beach  reports:  1 in  Boca  Raton  4 Oct  (B.  Hope),  and  1 in  Delray 
Beach  18  Nov  (B.  Hope). 

Solitary  Vireo:  1 in  Orange  13  Sep  (B.  Payne,  J.  Baker)  was  the  earliest-ever  fall  report 
(fide  B.  Anderson). 

Warbling  Vireo:  1 in  SMNWR  31  Aug  (B.  Princen). 

Philadelphia  Vireo:  among  5 reports,  4 were  in  SGISP  11  Oct  (D.  and  S.  Jue);  and  1 
seen  well  in  Boyd  Hill  Nature  Trail  (Pinellas)  24  Nov  (A.  Rawson  et  al),  was  very  late 
(fide  B.  Anderson). 

Black-whiskered  Vireo:  1 adult  feeding  1 fledgling  in  HISRA  9 Sep  (D.  Gagne)  estab- 
lished the  state’s  latest-ever  breeding  report  (fide  B.  Anderson). 

Blue-winged  Warbler:  6 in  SCCP  7 Oct  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer)  was  a high  number. 

Golden-winged  Warbler:  23  reports  received  from  8 counties:  Brevard,  Broward, 
Duval,  Franklin,  Okaloosa,  Palm  Beach,  Pinellas,  and  Polk.  The  earliest  2 reports 
were  30  Aug,  and  the  latest-ever  fall  report  (fide.  B.  Anderson)  was  of  1 near  Fort 
Walton  21  Nov  (D.  Ware). 

Vermivora  hybrids:  1 female  “Lawrence’s  Warbler”  in  FDCP  20  Sep  (B.  and  L.  Atherton, 
J.  Turner  et  al.);  and  1 female  in  SCCP  26-27  Sep  (P.  Timmer,  FOS  group);  2 “Brews- 
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ter’s  Warblers”  in  Pinellas'.  1 in  Sawgrass  Lake  CP  16  Sep  (S.  Goodbred);  and  1 in 
FDCP  23  Sep  (K.  Nelson,  J.  Dozier). 

Tennessee  Warbler:  3 on  SGI  5 Nov  (J.  Cavanagh)  and  1 on  DI  14  Nov  (D.  Evered, 
L.  Messick)  were  typical  late  reports. 

Orange-crowned  Warbler:  1 on  DI  26  Sep  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick)  was  early. 

Nashville  Warbler:  1 immature  on  DI  7 Sep;  1 in  Boca  Raton  4 Oct  (B.  Hope);  1 in 
FDCP  4 Oct  (B.  and  L.  Atherton);  2 in  HISRA  10  Oct  (D.  Gagne);  1 in  Jacksonville  15 
Oct  (J.  Cocke);  1 in  Wellington  {Palm  Beach)  27  Nov  (B.  Hope). 

Yellow  Warbler:  1 in  Broward  30  Aug  was  locally  early  (J.  Baker,  E.  Rosenberg);  1 
in  Calhoun  27  Nov  (J.  Hopkins,  B.  Wotton)  was  late  or  wintering. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler:  57+  in  three  Pinellas  locations  1 Oct  including  40+  at 
Bonner  Park  (K.  Nelson,  B.  Parkhurst)  was  the  highest-ever  state  report  {fide  B. 
Anderson);  1 banded  on  DI  7 Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick)  was  the  latest-ever  fall 
report  {fide  B.  Anderson). 

Magnolia  Warbler:  40+  in  Bonner  Park  1 Oct  (K.  Nelson,  B.  Parkhurst)  was  the 
state’s  highest-ever  number  {fide  B.  Anderson). 

Cape  May  Warbler:  1 in  SGISP  6 Oct  (J.  Cavanagh)  was  locally  rare. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler:  10  in  Bartow  {Polk)  27  Sep  was  a locally  high 
number  (P.  Fellers  et  al.);  1 in  Gulf  Breeze  15  Nov  (B.  Duncan)  was  late;  1 male  in  Lake 
Arbuckle  State  Forest  23  Nov  (D.  Ford)  was  very  late  or  wintering. 

Townsend’s  Warbler:  1 female  photographed  on  Elliott  Key  {Dade)  13  Sep  (A.  Strong, 
photos  to  FOSRC)  is  only  the  second  record  for  the  state  {fide  B.  Anderson). 

Palm  Warbler:  1 on  Cedar  Key  6 Aug  (D.  Henderson)  was  very  early  {fide  B.  Anderson). 

Bay-breasted  Warbler:  2 well-described  hatching-year  females  in  Sawgrass  Lake  CP 
29  Aug  (B.  and  L.  Atherton,  M.  Wilkinson)  was  the  earliest-ever  fall  report,  and  the 
first  Aug  report  {fide  B.  Anderson);  1 in  Lower  Wekiva  River  SPR  {Seminole)  12  Sep 
(H.  Kale);  4 in  SGISP  5 Nov  (J.  Cavanagh). 

Blackpoll  Warbler:  2 Gulf  Breeze  reports,  the  first-ever  fall  reports  in  the  area:  1 on 
11  Sep  (B.  Duncan),  and  1 on  12  Oct  (B.  Duncan,  P.  and  B.  Tetlow);  1 in  Hugh  Taylor 
Birch  SP  {Broward)  2 Oct  was  locally  early  (J.  Baker). 

Cerulean  Warbler:  1 near  Niceville  {Okaloosa)  4 Aug  (B.  McKenney);  52  reported 
this  fall  in  Pinellas,  including  10  in  Sawgrass  Lake  CP  15  Aug  (M.  Wilkinson,  L. 
McDaniel)  and  13  in  the  same  location  30  Aug  (L.  Atherton,  S.  Goodbred).  These  are 
the  state’s  highest-ever  reports  {fide  B.  Anderson). 

American  Redstart:  4 in  ABS  6 Aug  (R.  Mumme);  27  in  SCCP  4 Oct  (P.  Fellers);  1 on 
DI  8 Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Prothonotary  Warbler:  1 in  Lower  Wekiva  River  SPR  {Seminole)  14  Nov  (N.  Prine) 
was  late  {fide  B.  Anderson). 

Worm-eating  Warbler:  1 on  Cedar  Key  24-28  Nov  (D.  Henderson)  was  the  latest-ever 
fall  report  {fide  B.  Anderson). 

Swainson’s  Warbler:  2 Pinellas  reports:  1 in  Bonner  Park  29  Aug  (K.  Nelson);  and  2 
in  FDCP  29  Aug  (B.  and  L.  Atherton),  1 remaining  to  30  Aug  (L.  Atherton). 

Louisiana  Waterthrush:  1 in  SGISP  11  Oct  (D.  and  S.  Jue),  late  {fide  B.  Anderson). 

Kentucky  Warbler:  2 Polk  reports:  1 in  SCCP  19  Sep  (P.  Fellers,  P.  Timmer,  M. 
Bunn),  and  1 at  Panther  Point  27  Sep  (FOS  group). 

Mourning  Warbler:  1 immature  female  in  Gulf  Breeze  29  Aug  (B.  Duncan);  1 banded 
on  Casey  Key  17  Sep  (A.  and  S.  Stedman). 

Hooded  Warbler:  over  200  in  FDCP  29  Aug  (B.  and  L.  Atherton);  1 in  SGISP  5 Nov 
(J.  Cavanagh). 

Wilson’s  Warbler:  1 male  in  Jacksonville  1-2  Oct  (J.  Cocke);  1 male  on  Cape  Florida 
17  Oct  (J.  Villamil);  1 at  Newnans  Lake  {Alachua)  17  Oct  (D.  Cimbaro). 

Canada  Warbler:  the  earliest  of  7 reports  was  of  1 immature  in  O’Leno  SP  {Columbia) 
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29  Aug  (J.  Hintermister  et  al.),  and  the  latest  was  1 in  Turkey  Creek  Sanctuary  {Bre- 
vard) 30  Nov  (S.  Hills)  that  may  have  been  wintering;  1 in  Melbourne  Village  {Brevard) 
in  Sep  sang  on  2 occasions  (B.  and  S.  Hills  et  ak). 

Yellow-breasted  Chat:  1 in  Auburndale  {Polk)  11  Oct  (P.  Timmer,  C.  Geanangel)  was 
rare  in  the  county  {fide  L.  Cooper). 

Western  Tanager:  1 male  in  S Miami  {Dade)  10  Sep  (J.  Fitzgerald). 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak:  40  in  Sawgrass  Lake  CP  4 Oct  (M.  Wilkinson)  was  the 
state’s  highest-ever  report  {fide  B.  Anderson);  1 female  in  Collier  6 Nov  (T.  Below). 
Blue  Grosbeak:  1 female  at  Lake  Alfred  {Polk)  14  Nov  (P.  Timmer);  1 male  in  SGISP 

27  Nov  (R.  Smith)  was  late  or  wintering. 

Indigo  Bunting:  30+  in  SGISP  5 Nov  (J.  Cavanagh). 

Painted  Bunting:  1 immature  male  in  ABS  10  Oct  (B.  Pranty)  was  locally  rare. 
Dickcissel:  1 in  Okaloosa  4 Aug  (D.  Whitington)  was  early;  1 male  in  St.  Andrews  SRA 
{Ba0  4 Oct  (H.  Loftin,  T.  Menart). 

Yellow-faced  Grassquit:  2 birds  in  A.  D.  Barnes  Park,  Miami  30  Sep  were  thought 
to  be  escaped  cagebirds  (fide  M.  Cooper). 

Clay-colored  Sparrow:  1 in  Gulf  Breeze  10  Sep  (B.  Duncan)  was  only  the  6th  area 
report;  3 reports  at  SMNWR  10  Sep-25  Oct  (J.  Cavanagh,  J,  Madsden);  1 immature  on 
DI  14  Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Lark  Sparrow:  1 adult  in  HISRA  7-9  Sep  (D.  Gagne);  1 in  Gulf  Breeze  9 Oct  was  the 
area’s  first  Oct  report  (B.  Duncan). 

Savannah  Sparrow:  1 in  PPM  26  Sep  was  early  (P.  Fellers  et  ak). 

Henslow’s  Sparrow:  1 near  Wakulla  Beach  (Wakulla)  4 Oct  (D.  and  S.  Jue);  3 on  SR 
59  in  Wakulla  27  Nov  (N.  Warner). 

Le  Conte’s  Sparrow:  1 on  DI  8 Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Song  Sparrow:  1 in  FDCP  21  Oct  (R.  Smith)  was  locally  rare. 

White-crowned  Sparrow:  13  in  Auburndale  24  Oct  (P.  Timmer);  1 on  Casey  Key  27 
Oct  was  the  first  local  report  since  1984  (A.  and  S.  Stedman);  up  to  10  observed  on  DI 

28  Oct-15  Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  6 in  SMNWR  7 Nov  (D.,  J.,  and  R.  Ballman); 
1 in  Wellington  {Palm  Beach)  27  Nov  (B.  Hope). 

Dark-eyed  Junco:  1 “Oregon  Junco”  at  Shark  Valley  {Dade)  29  Oct  (C.  Kemp);  1 “Slate- 
colored  Junco”  at  a Winter  Haven  feeder  11  Nov  (B.  Bratlie)  was  a rarity  in  Polk, 
Bobolink:  1 on  KW  noted  21  Aug  (J.  Ondrejko);  2000+  on  Palm  Beach  sod  fields  20  Sep 
(J.  Baker);  1 on  DI  26  Nov  was  late  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird:  1 in  SMNWR  31  Aug  (B.  Princen);  1 at  Fort  Pickens  29 
Sep  (B.  Duncan,  G.  Fleming,  P.  Blevins). 

Brewer’s  Blackbird:  about  30  on  SR  24  {Levy)  29  Nov  (G.  Stoccardo,  B.  Pranty). 
Shiny  Cowbird:  1 in  SMNWR  28-29  Aug  (N.  Warner);  1 pair  on  KW  30  Aug-3  Sep  (J. 
Ondrejko). 

Bronzed  Cowbird:  1 at  Shalimar  {Okaloosa)  16  Aug  (P.  Baker),  and  1 male  on  Cedar 
Key  4 Sep  (D.  Henderson)  are  the  earliest-ever  fall  reports  by  8 and  5 weeks  respec- 
tively {fide  B.  Anderson);  1 adult  male  in  Seminole  {Pinellas)  21  Oct-11  Nov  (K.  Nelson). 
Cowbird  species:  1 female  was  sitting  on  an  old  Loggerhead  Shrike  nest  that  fledged  young 
earlier  in  the  year  on  Buck  Island  Ranch  {Highlands)  5 Aug  (R.  Yosef,  B.  Pranty). 
Northern  Oriole:  1 female  “Bullock’s  Oriole”  at  Newnans  Lake  {Alachua)  15  Oct  (1. 
Fromberg). 

Purple  Finch:  1 immature  male  in  Tallahassee  29  Nov  (N.  Warner). 

House  Finch:  fledglings  visited  a Tallahassee  feeder  as  late  as  mid-Sep  (N.  Warner);  1 
over  SMNWR  23  Oct  (N.  Warner);  1 male  in  Paynes  Prairie  SPR  23  Oct  (B.  Muschlitz); 
1 in  Pensacola  {Escambia)  26  Nov  (D.  Bryan)  in  a new  area  in  the  city. 

Pine  Siskin:  3 DI  reports  in  Nov  included  3 on  7 Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 in  East 
Lake  Woodlands  {Pinellas)  27  Nov  (D.  Gagne). 
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Contributors:  W.  Howard  Adams,  B.  J.  Anderson,  Bruce  Anderson,  Sybil  Arbery, 
Brooks  Atherton,  Lyn  Atherton,  Jocie  Baker,  Pat  Baker,  Dick  Ballman,  Jane  Ballman, 
Rick  Ballman,  Tom  Bamber,  David  Barker,  Ted  Below,  Wes  Biggs,  Paul  Blair,  Paul  Ble- 
vins, Reed  Bowman,  Byron  Bratlie,  Jane  Brooks,  Norman  Brunswig,  Dana  Bryan,  Sue 
Buettner,  Mike  Bunn,  Jim  Burney,  Jim  Cavanagh,  Marianne  Cherrington,  Cynthia  Chris- 
ten, Ron  Christen,  D.  Cimbaro,  Ruth  Clark,  Julie  Cocke,  Buck  Cooper,  Linda  Cooper, 
Mort  Cooper,  Jim  Cox,  Don  Devitt,  Mark  Dolan,  Jack  Dozier,  Bob  Duncan,  Scot  Duncan, 
William  Duncan,  J.  Dykes,  W.  Dykes,  Rebecca  Elliott,  Duncan  Evened,  Margo  Evitts, 
Paul  Fellers,  Janice  Fitzgerald,  John  Fitzpatrick,  Gene  Fleming,  Clarice  Ford,  Don  Ford, 
Dot  Freeman,  1.  Fromberg,  Will  Fullilove,  Dave  Gagne,  Chuck  Geanangel,  Steve 
Goodbred,  Catherine  Graham,  S.  Hedges,  Dale  Henderson,  Bill  Hills,  Shirley  Hills,  John 
Hintermister,  Wayne  Hoffman,  Russell  Hofstead,  Brian  Hope,  Joan  Hope,  Judy  Hopkins, 
Larry  Hopkins,  Gara  Hudson,  Gloria  Hunter,  Ann  Ingram,  Richard  Ingram,  Dean  Jue, 
Sally  Jue,  Herb  Kale,  M.  Kelly,  C.  Kemp,  Ed  Keppner,  Lisa  Keppner,  Jay  LaVia,  Jennifer 
LaVia,  Howard  Langridge,  Devorah  Levy,  Horace  Loftin,  Jeff  Madsden,  Sharon  Maxwell, 
Larry  McDaniel,  Bob  McKenney,  Pat  McTarsney,  Tony  Menart,  Lyla  Messick,  Don  Mor- 
row, Ron  Mumme,  Barbara  Muschlitz,  Robert  Myers,  Katy  NeSmith,  Kris  Nelson,  Joe 
Ondrejko,  Tom  Palmer,  Bruce  Parkhurst,  Rich  Paul,  Becky  Payne,  Neil  Pettis,  Peggy 
Powell,  Bill  Pranty,  Bert  Princen,  Nancy  Prine,  Arnold  Rawson,  Joe  Reinman,  Harry 
Robinson,  Ted  Robinson,  Ed  Rosenberg,  Rex  Rowan,  Chris  Rucker,  Kevin  Sarsfield,  Anita 
Schnapf,  Bob  Scott,  Brenda  Scott,  Phil  Sexton,  Lenny  Shelp,  Ron  Smith,  Annette  Sted- 
man,  Stanley  Stedman,  Brad  Stith,  Gene  Stoccardo,  Allan  Strong,  Betsy  Tetlow,  Phil 
Tetlow,  Pete  Timmer,  Jean  Turner,  Juan  Villamil,  Richard  Wallace,  Wendy  Wallace,  Noel 
Warner,  C.  Ware,  Don  Ware,  James  Weimer,  Rick  West,  Bruce  Wetmore,  Dick 
Whitington,  Jeanne  Wiggin,  Margie  Wilkinson,  Eddie  Williford,  L.  Williford,  Glen  Wool- 
fenden,  Jan  Woolfenden,  Bob  Wotton,  Gus  Yaki,  Reuven  Yosef,  Paul  Young. 

Errata:  Spring  1992  report  (Fla.  Field  Nat.  20  (4):115,  1992):  2 Horned  Grebes  at  the 
Fort  Walton  Beach  sewage  treatment  plant  12  March  should  read  2 Eared  Grebes.  We 
thank  Bob  Duncan  for  bringing  this  error  to  our  attention. 

Winter  1992  sightings  of  note,  not  published  in  the  previous  report  — 7 Shiny  Cowbirds 

(4  males  and  3 females)  collected  in  Collier  9 Feb-1  Mar  1992  (T.  Below,  specimens  to  ABS). 

Field  Observations  Committee:  Bill  Pranty,  Compiler  (Archbold  Biological  Station, 
P.  0.  Box  2057,  Lake  Placid,  Florida  33852,  phone  813-465-2571);  Linda  Cooper  (115 
Lameraux  Road,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  33884);  Jim  Cox  (Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water 
Fish  Commission,  620  S.  Meridian  Street,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32399-1600);  and  Peggy 
Powell  (2965  Forest  Circle,  Jacksonville,  Florida  32257). 
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Part  Two,  Location  Index 

References  to  other  publications  are  omit- 
ted. 
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Alachua  Co.,  16:  90-96,  96;  17:  1-10,  73;  18: 
12-14,  36-37;  19:  49-51,  120;  20:  15-17,  32, 
110-112. 
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Abaco  18:  14-15. 

Andros  1 7:  67. 

Rum  Cay  20:  108-109. 

Baker  Co.,  17:  73. 

Bay  Co.,  17:  73;  18:  12-14;  19:  57,  65-72,  89; 
20:  30,  46-48. 

Bradford  Co.,  17:  73;  18:  12-14. 
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52,  72;  18:  21-32,  33-35,  68,  82-83,  89, 
120;  20:  36-41. 
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Calhoun  Co.,  17:  52,  73;  18: 12-14;  20: 46-48. 
Charlotte  Co.,  16:  1-6;  19:  110-116. 

Citrus  Co.,  16:  4,  57-64,  90-96;  17:  1-10;  18: 

12-14;  19:  49-51;  20:  32,  33. 

Clay  Co.,  17:  1-10;  18:  12-14;  20:  57-64. 
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42-43;  18:  12-14;  19:  49-51,  89,  106,  120; 
20:  32,  65-71. 

Columbia  Co.,  17:  73;  18:  12-14;  19:  110-116; 
20:  32. 
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53-60,  77-79,  81-82;  18: 1-9,  55-56,  68,  84- 
87;  19:  21-24,  49-51,  57,  89,  97-105,  120, 
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Dixie  Co.,  17:  1-10,  73;  18:  12-14,  33-35. 
Duval  Co.,  16:  25-34,  79,  90-96;  17:  1-10;  19: 
49-51;  20:  32,33. 
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Escambia  Co.,  16:  4,  72-74,  78;  17:  1-10,  73; 
18:  12-14;  19:  57,  65-72,  120. 
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Flagler  Co.,  18:  12-14;  20:  32. 

Florida  (entire  state),  20:  72-75. 

Franklin  Co.,  16:  78;  17:  1-10,  73;  18:  12-14, 
33-35,  68;  19:  57,  65-72,  73-79,  83-84,  89, 
120. 
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20:  30. 
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Gilchrist  Co.,  17:  1-10,  73;  18:  12-14. 

Glades  Co.,  16:  1-6,  81-85;  18:  12-14,  84-87; 
20:  32,  33,  97-103. 

Gulf  Co.,  17:  73;  18:  12-14;  19:  65-72;  20:  46- 
48. 
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Hamilton  Co.,  17: 1-10,  73;  18: 12-14;  20: 32. 
Hardee  Co.,  19:  79-81,  110-116,  120. 
Hendry  Co.,  18:  12-14;  19:  89;  20:  32. 
Hernando  Co.,  16:  4;  19:  33-48. 

Highlands  Co.,  16:  1-6,  70-72;  17:  20-22;  20: 
75-76,  97-103. 

Hillsborough  Co.,  16:  65,  74-75;  17:  1-10;  18: 

12-14. 

Holmes  Co.,  17:  73;  18:  12-14. 

I 

Indian  River  Co.,  18: 12-14;  19: 10-12,  51-53, 
117-119. 

J 

Jackson  Co.,  16:  73;  17:  1-10,  73;  18:  12-14; 

19:  110-116. 

Japan,  16:  8,  39. 

Jefferson  Co.,  16:  9-10;  17:  73;  18:  12-14. 

L 

Lafayette  Co.,  17:  73;  18:  12-14. 

Lake  Co.,  16:  90-96;  18:  12-14;  19:  110-116; 
20:  32. 

Lee  Co.,  16:  1-6;  19:  110-116. 

Leon  Co.,  16:  78;  17:  1-10,  41,  73,  82-83;  18: 
12-14;  19:  14-16,  54,  57,  65-72,  107-109; 
20:  33,  77-78. 

Levy  Co.,  16:  12-13,  13-14;  17:  1-10;  18:  12- 
14;  19:  49-51,  57,  73-79,  120;  20:  32. 
Liberty  Co.,  17:  73;  18:  12-14;  20:  30. 

M 

Madison  Co.,  17:  73;  18:  12-14;  20:  32. 
Manatee  Co.,  19:  57,110-116. 

Marion  Co.,  16:  90-96;  17:  1-10;  18:  12-14, 
121. 

Martin  Co.,  16:  10-12;  18:  68,  84-87. 
Maryland,  18:  36-37. 

Mexico,  18:  74-80. 
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Michigan,  18:  36-37. 

Monroe  Co.,  16:  65-67,  78,  79;  17:  1-10,  40, 
43-46,  53-60,  61-66,  67-69,  77-79;  18:  68, 
88-90;  19: 1-9,  19-21,  49-51,  57,  84-85,  89, 
97-105, 106-107, 108, 120, 121;  20: 42-44. 

N 

Nassau  Co.,  16: 25-34;  17: 1-10,  73;  18: 12-14. 
New  Jersey,  18:  36-37;  19:  106-107. 

North  Carolina,  19:  56;  20:  17. 

0 

Ocala  National  Forest,  17:  25. 

Orange  Co.,  17:  1-10,  52;  18:  69-73;  20:  33, 
104-107. 

Oregon,  17:  68. 

Okaloosa  Co.,  17:  22-23,  73;  18:  12-14;  19: 
65-72,  120. 

Okeechobee  Co.,  18:  12-14;  20:  32. 
Oklahoma,  20:  17. 

Ontario,  18:  36-37. 

Osceola  Co.,  17:  1-10,  52;  18:  12-14;  20:  32. 

p 

Palm  Beach  Co.,  16:  78;  17:  1-10,  41,  52, 
79-81;  18:  68,  81-82,  84-87;  19:  12-14,  55- 
56,  57,  79,  89,  97-105,  108,  120,  121;  20: 

1-7. 

Pasco  Co.,  16:  4;  17:  2;  20:  32. 

Patagonia,  19:  106-107. 

Pinellas  Co.,  16:  37-38,  78,  79;  17:  1-10,  40- 
41,  52;  18:  68;  19:  56,  57,  108. 

Polk  Co.,  16:  7,  79;  17: 1-10,  20,  52;  18: 12-14, 
52-55,  84-87;  19:  79,  110-116,  121;  20:  18- 
20. 

Puerto  Rico,  16:  67-70;  17:  69-72;  19:  17-18. 
Putnam  Co.,  17:  1-10,  11-18;  18:  12-14,  45- 
51;  20:  8-14,  32,  57-64. 

S 

St.  Johns  Co,,  16:  90-96;  17:  1-10;  18:  56-57; 

20:  32. 

St.  Lucie  Co.,  16:  79;  18:  10-12;  19:  89;  20: 
17-18. 

Santa  Rosa  Co.,  16:  72-74;  17:  1-10,  73;  18: 
12-14;  19:  57,  65-72. 

Sarasota  Co.,  17:  19-20;  18:  68;  19:  57,  79. 
Seminole  Co.,  17:  1-10,  72;  18:  12-14. 

South  Carolina,  18:  57-58;  20:  17,  107. 
Sumter  Co,  17:  1-10;  18:  12-14;  20:  32. 
Suwanee  Co.,  17:  1-10,  73;  18:  12-14. 


T 

Taylor  Co.,  17:  73;  18:  12-14,  33-35;  19:  73- 
79;  20:  32. 

Texas,  19:  109-110;  20:  6,  17. 

Trinidad,  17:  45. 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  17:  32-39;  20:  45- 
46. 

U 

Union  Co.,  17:  73;  18:  12-14;  19:  110-116. 

V 

Virgin  Islands,  16:  67-70;  St.  Croix,  17:  45. 
Virginia,  19:  116. 

Volusia  Co.,  16:  81;  17:  1-10,  25-31,  72;  18: 
33-35;  19:  110-116. 

W 

Wakulla  Co.,  16:  78;  17:  1-10,  52,  73;  18:  12- 
14,  33-35,  68;  19:  55,  57,  65-72,  81-82, 
107-109,  121;  20:  32. 

Walton  Co.,  17:  73;  18:  12-14;  19:  57,  65-72, 
120. 

Washington  Co.,  17:  73;  18: 12-14;  20: 46-48. 

Part  Three,  Species  Index 

Plants,  fish,  and  invertebrates  are  not 
included.  Species  mentioned  in  book  re- 
views and  Christmas  Bird  Counts  are  not 
listed.  References  to  other  publications  are 
omitted  except  corrections  of  those  publica- 
tions. Subspecies  are  not  differentiated. 

A 

Accipiter  cooperii,  18:  25;  19:  33-48. 

stHatus,  16:  74;  19:  33-38;  20:  36-41. 
Acridotheres  tristis,  16:  86. 

Aechmophorus  occidentalis,  19:  89. 
Agelaius  phoeniceus,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17: 
53-60;  19:  33-48,  115;  20:  36-41. 
xanthomus,  17:  70. 

Aix  sponsa,  16:  25-34;  17:  82;  19:  37. 

Ajaia  ajaja,  16:  7,  65-67. 

Alca  torda,  16:  79. 

Alle  alle,  17:  52;  19:  89. 
alligator,  American,  16:  90-96,  96;  17:  42-43, 
83. 

Alligator  mississippiensis,  16:  90-96,  96;  17: 
42-43,  83. 
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Alsophis  portoricensis,  19:  18. 

Amazilia  yucatanensis,  19:  57,  120;  20:  6. 
Ammodramus  savannarum,  16:  57-64. 
Anas  bahamensis,  19:  120. 
crecca,  17:  34. 
cyanoptera,  18:  68. 
discors,  17:  20,  34. 
fulvigula,  16:  65. 
platyrhynchos,  17:  20. 

Anhinga,  17:  83;  19:  13,  37,  52,  111. 
Anhinga  anhinga,  17: 83;  19: 13,  37,  52,  111. 
Ani,  Groove-billed,  20:  6. 
anole,  Desecheo,  19:  17-18. 

Anolis  desechensis,  19:  17-18. 

Anous  stolidus,  17:  36;  18:  97. 

Aphelocoma  coerulescens,  17:  25-31;  18:  82- 
83;  19:  114;  20:  36-41. 

Aquila  chrysaetos,  19:  57. 

Archilochus  alexandri,  19:  89,  120. 

colubris,  16:  25-34;  19:  33-48,  120. 

Ardea  herodias,  16:  65,  96;  19:  12,  52,  111; 
20:  36-41. 

Arenaria  interpres,  19:  83-84,  106-107. 
armadillo,  nine-banded,  16:  71;  17:  42. 
Athene  cunicularia,  19:  113. 

Aythya  affinis,  17:  20. 

B 

Bananaquit,  16:  86;  19:  57,  89;  20:  108-109. 

Bartramia  longicauda,  17:  35. 

bat,  mastiff,  17:  81-82. 

bear,  black,  16:  1-6;  17:  42-43;  20:  46-48. 

beaver,  17:  72-75. 

Bittern,  Least,  17:  43-46;  18:  1-9. 

Blackbird,  Red-winged,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17: 
53-60;  19:  33-48,  115;  20:  36-41. 
Yellow-shouldered,  17:  70. 

Blarina  carolinensis,  18:  69-73. 

Bluebird,  Eastern,  17:  53-60;  19:  33-48;  20: 
58,  59. 

bobcat,  17:  42-43;  18:  84-87;  19:  118. 
Bobolink,  16:  57-64;  17:  38. 

Bobwhite,  Northern,  17:  53-60;  19:  33-48. 
Bombycilla  cedrorum,  16:  25-34;  19:  33-48. 
Brachyramphus  marmoratus,  16:  37-38,  86; 
18:  68. 

Branta  canadensis,  17:  82;  18:  36. 

Bubo  virginianus,  18: 29;  19:  33-48, 117-119. 
Bubulcus  ibis,  16:  65,  91;  19:  12,  13,  37,  52; 
20:  110-112. 

Bucephala  clangula,  16:  39. 

Budgerigar,  16:  86. 


Bunting,  Indigo,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  1-10; 
20:  105. 

Lark,  16:  78;  19:  121 
Painted,  16:  25-34;  17:  1-10. 

Buteo  jamaicensis,  16:  25-34;  18:  10-12,  29, 
52-55;  19:  33-48. 
lagopus,  19:  57,  89. 

lineatus,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60;  18:  21-32; 
19:  33-48,  55;  20:  36-41. 
regalis,  16:  78;  17:  52;  18:  68;  19:  57. 
swainsoni,  17:  52. 

Butorides  striatus,  16:  8-9,  65;  18:  25;  20: 
36-41. 

C 

Calamospiza  melanocorys,  16:  78;  19:  121. 
Calcarius  omatus,  19:  89. 

Calidris  alba,  17:  35;  19:  106-107. 
bairdii,  17:  52. 
canutus,  19:  106-107. 
ferruginea,  17:  52;  18:  68. 
himantopus,  17:  36. 
maritima,  19:  89. 
mauri,  17:  35. 
melanotos,  17:  35. 
minuta,  16:  79. 
species,  18:  68. 

''Callichelidon  cyaneoviridis”  see  Tachy- 
cineta  cyaneoviridis. 

Calliphlox  evelynae,  20:  108-109. 

Calypte  anna,  19:  57. 

Campephilus  principalis,  19:  116. 

Canis  familiaris,  19:  118. 

latrans,  18:  12-14;  19:  54. 

Caprimulgus  carolinensis,  17:  53-60;  19: 33- 
48,  113. 

vociferus,  19:  33-48. 

Cardinal,  Northern,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60;  18: 

21-32;  19:  33-48,  115;  20:  36-41. 
Cardinalis  cardinalis,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60; 

18:  21-32;  19:  33-48,  115;  20:  36-41. 
Carduelis  pinus,  19:  33-48,  57. 

tristis,  16:  9-10,  25-34;  19:  33-48. 

Caretta  caretta,  19:  117-119. 

Casmerodius  albus,  16:  65,  19:  12,  13,  52; 
20:  36-41,  69. 

Castor  canadensis,  1 7:  72-75. 
cat,  domestic,  16:  91;  19:  118. 

Catbird,  Gray,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  53-60; 

18:  21-32;  19:  33-48;  20:  36-41,  42. 
Cathartes  aura,  18:  28;  19:  33-48. 

Catharus  fuscescens,  16:  57-64;  19:  33-48. 
guttatus,  18:  29;  19:  33-48. 
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Catoptrophorus  semipalmatus,  17:  35;  19: 
83=84. 

Ceryle  alcyon,  17:  37;  19:  37. 
Chaeturapelagica,  16: 25-34;  19:  33-48, 113. 

vauxi,  19:  120. 

Charadrius  melodus,  17:  35. 
semipalmatus,  17:  35. 
mlsonia,  17:  35;  19:  112. 

Chat,  Yellow-breasted,  16:  57-64,  86. 

Chen  caerulescens,  18:  36. 

rossii,  16:  86;  19:  57. 

Chickadee,  Carolina,  16:  25-34;  19:  33-48. 
Ckordeiles  acutipennis,  19:  57,  89,  120;  20: 
6. 

gundlachii,  16:  78;  17:  36. 
minor,  16:  25-34;  19:  113. 
Chuck-will’s-widow,  17:  53-60;  19:  33-48, 
113. 

Circus  cyaneus,  1^:116;  20:  36-41. 
Cistothorus  palustris,  16:  57-64. 

platensis,  16:  57-64. 

Cnemidophonts  sexlineatus,  20:  8-14. 
Coccyzus  americanus,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17: 
53-60,  70;  15:21-32;  19:  33-48;  ^0:36-41. 
minor,  18:  55-56;  19:  84-85,  112, 
^Vocyzus''  (sic),  see  Coccyzus. 

Coereba  flaveola,  16:  86;  19:  57,  89;  20:  108- 
109. 

Colaptes  auratus,  17:  53-60;  18:  25;  19:  33- 
48;  20:  36-41,  58,  59. 

Colinus  virginianus,  17:  53-60;  19:  33-48. 
Collared-Dove,  Eurasian,  16:  86. 
'‘Columbia''  (sic),  see  Columbina. 
Columbina  passerina,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60; 

18:  88;  19:  33-48;  20:  108-109. 

Contopus  borealis,  16:  72-74. 
caribaeus,  17:  37. 
sordidulus,  17:  52. 

Virens,  16:  57-64;  19:  33-48. 

Coot,  American,  16:  91. 

Caribbean,  17:  35;  18:  68. 
cooter,  peninsula,  16:  91. 

Coragyps  atratus,  18:  21-32;  19:  33-48,  112; 
20:  69. 

Cormorant,  Double-crested,  16:  65;  19:  52, 

111. 

“Corvus  brachyrhincus"  (sic),  see  Corvus 
brachyrhynchos. 

Corvus  brachyrhynchos,  17:  53-60. 
imparatus,  18:  74-80. 
nasicus,  17:  37. 

ossifragus,  16:  25-34,  65;  18:  74-80;  19: 
33-48,  118. 


sinaloae,  18:  74-80. 

Cowbird,  Bronzed,  20:  6. 

Brown-headed,  16:  25-34;  19:  33-48;  20: 
17. 

Shiny,  16:  79;  17:  70;  18:  68;  19:  57,  89; 
20:  17-18. 

coyote,  18:  12-14;  19:  54. 

Crane,  Sandhill,  18:  36-37;  19:  10-12,  112; 
20:  15-17. 

Crotophaga  sulcirostris,  20:  6. 

Crow,  American,  17:  53-60. 

Cuban,  17:  37. 

Fish,  16:  25-34,  65;  18:  74-80;  19:  33-48, 
118. 

Sinaloa,  18:  74-80. 

Tamaulipas,  15:74-80. 

Cryptotis  parva,  18:  69-73. 

Cuckoo,  Mangrove,  18:  55-56;  19: 84-85, 112. 
Yellow-billed,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  53-60, 
70;  18:  21-32;  19:  33-48;  20:  36-41. 
Cyanocitta  cristata,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60;  18: 
21-32,  81-82;  19:  33-48,  55,  109-110,  114; 
20:  36-41. 

Cyclura  carinata,  20:  45-46. 

Cygnus  columbianus,  18:  36. 

D 

Dasypus  novemcinctus,  16:  71;  17:  42. 
deer,  white-tailed,  16:  71,  83;  17:  42-43;  19: 

1-9,  49-51,  97-105;  20:  100. 

Dendrocygna  arborea,  1 7:  34. 

autumnalis,  19:  79-81,  120. 

Dendroica  caerulescens,  16:  25-34,  57-64. 
coronata,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  18:  21-32;  19: 
33-48,  57;  20:  36-41,  42. 
dominica,  16:  57-64;  17:  37;  19:  33-48. 
discolor,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  37,  53-60; 
19:  33-48. 
fusca,  16:  57-64. 
kirtlandii,  19:  89. 
magnolia,  16:  57-64;  19:  33-48. 
nigrescens,  19:  89. 

palmarum,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  19:  33-48. 
pensylvanica,  16:  57-64. 
petechia,  16:  57-64;  20:  108-109. 
pinus,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  53-60;  15:  33- 
48. 

striata,  16:  7;  17:  37. 
tigrina,  16:  25-34. 
townsendi,  16:  78,  79. 
virens,  16:  57-64;  19:  33-48. 
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Didelphis  virginiana,  18:  69-73;  19:  118. 
dog,  domestic,  19:  118. 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus,  16:  57-64;  17:  38. 
Dove,  Mourning,  16:  25-34;  17:  68;  18:  88; 
19:  33-48. 

White-winged,  17:  36,  53-60. 

Zenaida,  16:  68;  17:  36,  67-69;  19:  57;  20: 
108-109. 

Dovekie,  17:  52;  19:  89. 

Dowitcher,  Short-billed,  17:  36;  19:  83-84. 
Drymarchon  corais,  20:  40. 

Dryocopus  pileatus,  16:  25-34;  18:  21-32;  19: 

33-48;  20:  36-41. 

Duck,  Harlequin,  17:  52. 

Masked,  16:  86;  19:  120. 

Mottled,  16:  65. 

Ruddy,  17:  20,  34,  82-83. 

Wood,  16:  25-34;  17:  82;  19:  37. 
''Dumatella''  (sic),  see  Dumetella. 
Dumetella  carolinensis,  16: 25-34,  57-64;  77: 

53-60;  18:  21-32;  19:  33-48;  20:  36-41,  42. 
Eagle,  Bald,  18:  28;  20:  110-112. 

Golden,  19:  57. 

Egret,  Great,  16:  65;  19:  12,  13,  52;  20:  36- 
41,  69. 

Cattle,  16:  65,  91;  19:  12,  13,  37,  52;  20: 
110-112. 

Reddish,  16:  65;  19:  51-53. 

Snowy,  16:  65;  17:  19;  19:  12,  13,  52;  20: 
36-41. 

Egretta  caerulea,  17:  33;  19:  12,  52. 
rufescens,  16:  65;  19:  51-53. 
thula,  16:  65;  17:  19;  19:  12,  13,  52;  20: 
36-41. 

tricolor,  16:  65;  17:  19;  19:  12,  13,  52;  20: 
36-41. 

Eider,  Common,  17:  20. 

Elanoides  forficatus,  19:  116;  20:  65-71. 
Elanus  caeruleus,  16:  78;  17:  77-79;  20: 1-7. 
Elaphe  guttata,  20:  105. 

ohsoleta,  16:  14-16. 

Empidonax  traillii,  19:  89. 

virescens,  16:  57-64. 

Empidonomus  varius,  20:  42-44. 
Eudocimus  albus,  18:  21-32;  19:  12,  13,  52, 
112;  20:  36-41,  69,  107,  110,  111. 
Eumops  glaucinus,  17:  81-82. 

F 

Falco  columbarius,  17:  34. 
mexicanus,  18:  68. 
peregrinus,  16:  74. 


sparverius,  17:  34;  19:  33-48;  20:  57-64, 
108-109. 

Falcon,  Peregrine,  16:  74. 

Prairie,  18:  68. 

Felis  concolor,  16:  70-72,  81-85;  17:  42-43; 
20:  97-103. 
rufus,  19:  118. 

silvestris  (catus),  16:  91;  19:  118. 
Flamingo,  Greater,  17:  34. 

Flicker,  Northern,  17:  53-60;  18:  25;  19:  33- 
48;  20:  36-41,  58,  59. 

Flycatcher,  Acadian,  16:  57-64. 
Ash-throated,  19:  120,  121. 
Brown-crested,  17:  52;  18:  68;  20:  6. 
Fork-tailed,  17:  52,  121. 

Great  Crested,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60;  18: 
28;  19:  33-48,  113;  20:  58,  59. 

La  Sagra’s,  16:  78;  18:  68;  19:  57. 
Olive-sided,  16:  72-74. 

Stolid,  18:  15. 

Variegated,  20:  42-44. 

Willow,  19:  89. 

Fowl,  Domestic,  18:  57-58. 
fox,  gray,  17:  11-18;  19:  118. 
red,  17:  11-18. 

Fratercula  arctica,  16:  10-12,  86;  18:  68. 
Fregata  magnificens,  16:  7. 

Frigatebird,  Magnificent,  16:  7. 
frog,  gopher,  17:  20-22. 

Fulica  americana,  16:  91;  17:  35. 
caribaea,  17:  35;  18:  68. 

G 

Gallinula  chloropus,  16:  91;  17:  35,  83;  20: 
36-41. 

Gallinago  gallinago,  17:  36;  20:  36-41. 
Gallinule,  Purple,  17:  83;  19:  112. 

Gallus  gallus,  18:  57-58. 

Gastrophryne  carolinensis  20:  105. 

Gavia  arctica! pacifica,  18:  68;  19:  57,  107- 
109,  120. 

immer,  19:  73-79,  107-109. 
stellata,  19:  107-109. 

Geomys  pinetis,  17:  15. 

Geothlypis  trichas,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  53- 
60;  18:  21-32;  19:  33-48;  20:  36-41. 
Geotrygon  chrysia,  18:  68;  19:  120. 

montana,  19:  120. 

Glaucomys  volans,  20:  58,  59. 

Gnatcatcher,  Blue-gray,  16: 25-34;  77:  53-60; 

18:  28;  19:  33-48. 

Godwit,  Bar-tailed,  17:  52. 
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Black-tailed,  18:  68. 

Hudsonian,  18:  68. 

Goldeneye,  Common,  16:  39. 

Golden-Plover,  Lesser,  16:  7. 

Goldfinch,  American,  16:  9-10,  25-34;  19:  33- 
48. 

Goose,  Canada,  17:  82;  18:  36. 

Ross’,  16:  86;  19:  57. 

Snow,  18:  36. 
gopher,  pocket,  17:  15. 

Gopherus  polyphemus,  17: 20-22;  18: 46-51. 
Grackle,  Boat-tailed,  16:  74-75;  19:  33-48, 
55,  115;  20:  17,  36-41,  76. 

Common,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60;  18:  21-32; 
19:  33-48,  115;  20:  17,  36-41. 

Greater  Antillean,  1 7:  70. 

Grassquit,  Black-faced,  18:  68;  19:  57,  89; 
20:  108-109. 

Cuban,  16:  86. 

Yellow-faced,  19:  21-24. 

Grebe,  Least,  17:  33;  19:  120. 

Pied-billed,  17:  33;  20:  36-41. 

Western,  19:  89. 

Grosbeak,  Black-headed,  18:  68. 

Blue,  17:  1-10,  38. 

Ground-Dove,  Common,  16: 25-34;  17: 53-60; 

18:  88;  19:  33-48;  20:  108-109. 

Grus  canadensis,  18:  36-37;  19:  10-12,  112; 
20:  15-17. 

Guiraca  caerulea,  1 7:  1-10,  38. 

Gull,  Bonaparte’s,  17:  19-20. 

California,  19:  57,  89. 

Glaucous,  19:  120. 

Herring,  16:  13. 

Laughing,  17:  36;  18:  97;  19:  118. 
Ring-billed,  16:  13-14;  19:  118;  20:  107. 
Sabine’s,  16:  78,  79. 

Thayer’s,  17:  52. 

H 

Haematopus  palliatus,  16:  7;  17:  35. 
Haliaeetus  leucocephalus,  18:  28;  20:  110- 
112. 

Harrier,  Northern,  19:  116;  20:  36-41. 
Hawk,  Cooper’s,  18:  25;  19:  33-48. 

Ferruginous,  16:  78;  17: 52;  18:  68;  19:  57. 
Red-shouldered,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60;  18: 
21-32;  19:  33-48,  55;  20:  36-41. 
Red-tailed,  16:  25-34;  18:  10-12,  52-55; 
19:  33-48. 

Rough-legged,  19:  57,  89. 

Sharp-shinned,  16:  74;  19:  33-48;  20:  36- 


41. 

Swainson’s,  17:  52. 

Helmitheros  vermivorus,  16:  25-34,  57-64. 
Heron,  Great  Blue,  16:  65,  96;  19:  12,  52, 
111;  20:  36-41. 

Green-backed,  16:  8-9,  65;  18:  25;  20:  36- 
41. 

Little  Blue,  17:  33;  19:  12,  52. 
Tricolored,  16:  65;  17:  19;  19:  12,  13,  52; 
20:  36-41. 

Himantopus  mexicanus,  1 7:  35. 

Hirundo  fulva,  16:  86,  86-90. 
pelodoma,  16:  89. 
pyrrhonota,  17:  37. 
rustica,  17:  37;  19:  33-48. 

Histrionicus  histrionicus,  17:  52. 
hog,  wild,  16:71,  82;  17:  42-43;  20:  100. 
Hummingbird,  Allen’s  19:  57,  corrig.  19: 
119. 

Anna’s,  19:  57. 

Black-chinned,  19:  89,  120. 

Buff-bellied,  19:  57,  120;  20:  6. 

Calliope,  19:  120. 

Ruby-throated,  16: 25-34;  19: 33-48,  120. 
Hylocichla  mustelina,  16:  25-34;  19:  33-48. 
''Hyocichla”  (sic),  see  Hylocichla. 

I 

Ibis,  Glossy,  16:  66. 

White,  18:  21-32;  19:  12  ,13,  52,  112;  20: 
36-41,  69,  107,  no.  111. 

Icteria  virens,  16:  57-64,  86. 

Icterus  galbula,  19:  57;  20:  18-20. 
icterus,  17:  70. 
spurius,  16:  25-34. 

Ictinia  mississippiensis,  19:  120. 
iguana,  rock,  20:  45-46. 

Ixobrychus  exilis,  17:  43-46;  18:  1-9. 
Ixoreus  naevius,  16:  78;  19:  57. 

J 

Jay,  Blue,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60;  18:  21-32,  81- 
82;  19: 33-48,  55,  109-110,  114;  20: 36-41. 
Scrub,  17:  26-31;  18:  82-83;  19:  114;  20: 
36-41. 

Junco,  Dark-eyed,  18:  68;  19:  33-48. 

Junco  hyemalis,  18:  68;  19:  33-48. 

K 

Kestrel,  American,  17:  34;  19:  33-48;  20:  57- 
64,  108-109. 

Kingbird,  Cassin’s,  16:  78;  17:  79-81;  19:  89. 
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Couch’s,  17:52. 

Eastern,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  53-60;  19: 
113. 

Gray,  19:  114;  20:  108-109. 

Loggerhead,  16:  78. 

Kingfisher,  Belted,  17:  37;  19:  37. 

Kinglet,  Golden-crowned,  19:  33-48. 

Ruby-crowned,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  18:  21- 
32;  19:  33-48. 

Kinostemon  baurii,  16:  91. 

Kite,  Black-shouldered,  16:  78;  17:  77-79;  20: 
1-7. 

Mississippi,  19:  120. 

Snail,  16:  14-16,  79;  20:  6. 

Swallow- tailed,  19:  116:  20:  65-71. 

Knot,  Red,  19:  106-107. 

L 

Lanius  ludovicianus,  17:  53-60;  19:  114;  20: 

75-76,  104-107. 

Larus  argentatus,  16:  13. 

atricilla,  17:  36;  18:  97;  19:  118. 
calif omicus,  19:  57,  89. 
delawarensis,  16: 13-14;  19: 118;  20: 107. 
hyperboreus,  19:  120. 

Philadelphia,  17:  19-20. 
thayeri,  17:  52. 

Laterallus  jamaicensis,  16:  57-64;  18:  33-35. 
Limnodromus  griseus,  17:  36;  19:  83-84. 
Limnothlypis  swainsonii,  16:  57-64. 

Limosa  haemastica,  18:  68. 
lapponica,  17:  52. 
limosa,  18:  68. 

Longspur,  Chestnut-collared,  19:  89. 

Loon,  Common,  19:  73-79,  107-109. 

Pacific  (Arctic),  18:  68;  19:  57,  107-109, 

120. 

Red-throated,  19:  107-109. 

Lophodytes  cucullatus,  17:  19-20. 

Lynx  rufus,  17:  42-43;  18:  84-87. 

M 

Magpie,  Black-billed,  16:  86. 

Mallard,  17:  20. 

Margarops  fuscatus,  20:  108-109. 

Martin,  Purple,  16:  35-37;  19:  33-48. 
Meadowlark,  Eastern,  17:  53-60;  18:  69-73; 

19:  33-48,  115,  116. 

Megaceryle,  see  Ceryle. 

Melanerpes  carolinus,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60; 
18:  21-32,  57-58;  19:  33-48. 
erythrocephalus,  19:  33-48. 
superciliaris,  18:  14-15. 


Meleagris  gallopavo,  20:  29-35. 
Melopsittacus  undulatus,  16:  86. 

Melospiza  georgiana,  16:  57-64;  20:  36-41. 
Merganser,  Hooded,  17:  19-20. 

Merlin,  17:  34. 

Mimus  gundlachii,  17:  52;  19:  57,  89,  121; 
20:  108-109. 

polyglottos,  17:  53-60;  19:  33-48,  114;  20: 
89-96. 

Mniotilta  varia,  16:  25-34,  57-64,  17:  53-60; 
18:  29;  19:  33-48. 

Mockingbird,  Bahama,  17:  52;  19:  57,  89, 
121;  20:  108-109. 

Northern,  17:  53-60;  19:  33-48,  114;  20: 
89-96. 

Molothrus  aeneus,  20:  6. 

ater,  16:  25-34;  19:  33-48;  20:  17. 
bonariensis,  16:  79;  17:  70;  18:  68;  19:  57, 
89;  20:  17-18. 

Moorhen,  Common,  16:  91;  17:  35,  83;  20: 
36-41. 

mouse,  beach,  19:  117. 
cotton,  17:  15,  21;  18:  50. 
eastern  harvest,  18:  69-73. 

Florida,  17:  15;  18:  45-51. 

Murrelet,  Marbled,  16:  37-38,  86;  18:  68. 
muskrat,  round-tailed,  18:  69-73. 

Mustela  frenata,  17:  20-22. 

Mycteria  americana,  19:  12-14,  37,  112;  20: 
107. 

Myiarchus  cinerascens,  19:  120,  121. 

crinitus,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60;  18:  28;  19: 
33-48,  113;  20:  58,  59. 
sagrae,  16:  78;  18:  68;  19:  57. 
stolidus,  18:  15. 

tyrannulus,  17:  52;  18:  68;  20:  6. 

Myna,  Common,  16:  86. 

N 

Neofiber  alleni,  18:  69-73. 

Neotoma  floridana,  17:  15. 

Nerodia  species,  16:  92. 

Nighthawk,  Antillean,  16:  78;  17:  36. 
Common,  16:  25-34;  19:  113. 

Lesser,  19:  57,  89,  120;  20:  6. 
Night-Heron,  Black-crowned,  17:  33;  19:  52. 

Yellow-crowned,  19:  52,  111;  20:  69. 
Noddy,  Brown,  17:  36;  18:  97. 

Numenius  phaeopus,  17:  35,  52. 

Nuthatch,  Red-breasted,  19:  33-48. 

White-breasted,  19:  33-48. 

Nyctanassa  violacea,  19:  52,  111;  20:  69. 
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Nycticorax  nycticorax,  17:  33;  19:  52. 
'‘violaceus’'  (sic)  see  Nyctanassa  vio- 
lacea. 

0 

Odocoileus  virginianus,  16:  71,  83;  17:  42- 
43;  19:  1-9,  49-51,  97-105;  20:  100. 
Oporomis  agilis,  16:  57-64;  17:  69-72. 
formosus,  16:  25-34,  67-64. 

Philadelphia,  17:  37,  70. 
opossum,  18:  69-7;  19:  118. 

Oriole,  Northern,  19:  57;  20:  18-20. 
Orchard,  16:  25-34. 

Oryzomys  palustris,  17:  78;  18:  69-73. 
Osprey,  17:  83;  18:  81-82;  20:  110,  111. 

Otus  asio,  16:  25-34;  19:  33-48,  113;  20:  58, 
59. 

Ovenbird,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  53-60;  18:  29; 
19:  33-48. 

Owl,  Barn,  18:  69-73. 

Barred,  18:  25;  19:  33-48. 

Burrowing,  19:  113. 

Great  Horned,  18: 29;  19: 33-48, 117-119. 
Oxyura  dominica,  16:  86;  19:  120. 

jamaicensis,  1 7:  20,  34,  82-83. 
Oystercatcher,  American,  16:  7;  17:  35. 

P 

Pandion  haliaetus,  17:  83;  18:  81-82;  20: 110, 

111. 

panther,  16:  70-72,  81-85;  17:42-43;  21:  97- 
103. 

Parula  americana,  16:  25-34,  67-64;  17:  37; 
18:  28;  19:  33-48. 

Parula,  Northern,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  37; 
18:  28;  19:  33-48. 

Parus  bicolor,  16:  25-34;  19:  33-48. 

carolinensis,  16:  25-34;  19:  33-48. 
Passerculus  sandwichensis,  16:  57-64;  18: 
69-73. 

Passerina  ciris,  16:  25-34;  17:  1-10. 

cyanea,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  1-10;  20: 
105. 

Pelecanus  occidentalis,  16:  65;  18:  97;  19: 

52,  55-56,  111,  ^0:  107. 

Pelican,  Brown,  16:  65;  18:  97;  19:  52,55-56, 
111;  20:  107. 

Peromyscus,  see  Podomys. 

Petrel,  Black-capped,  19:  89,  120. 

Pewee,  Greater  Antillean,  17:  37. 
^‘Phaethon  iepturus’^  (sic),  see  Phaethon 
Upturns . 


Phaethon  Upturns,  17:  33. 

Phalacrocorax  auritus,  16:  65;  19:  52,  111. 
Phalarope,  Wilson’s,  16:  7. 

Phalaropus  tricolor,  16:  7. 

Pheucticus  melanocephalus,  18:  68. 
Phoebe,  Eastern,  17:  22;  19:  33-48. 

Say’s,  19:  57. 

Phoenicopterus  ruber,  17:  34. 

Pica  pica,  16:  86. 

Picoides  pubescens,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60;  18: 
28;  19:  33-48. 
villosns,  17:  53-60. 

Pintail,  White-cheeked,  19:  120. 

Pipilo  chlorurus,  19:  121. 

erythrophthalmus,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60; 
18:  21-32:  19:  33-48;  20:  36-41. 

Piranga  olivacea,  16:  25-34,  57-64. 

rubra,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  19:  33-48,  115. 
PUgadis  falcinellus,  16:  65. 

Plover,  Black-bellied,  19:  83-84,  106-107. 
Piping,  17:  35. 

Semipalmated,  17: 

Wilson’s,  17:  35;  19:  112. 

Pluvialis  dominica,  16:  7. 

squatarola,  19:  83-84,  106-107. 
Podilymbus  podiceps,  17:  33;  20:  36-41. 
Podomys  (Peromyscus)  floridanus,  17:  15; 
18:  45-51. 

gossypinus,  17:  15,  21;  18:  50 
polionotus,  19:  117. 

Polioptila  caemlea,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60;  18: 
28;  19:  33-48. 

Porphyrula  martinica,  17:  83;  19:  112, 
Porzana  Carolina,  16:  57-64;  17:  35. 
Procyon  lotor,  16:  71,83;  17:  42-43;  19:  118. 
Progne  subis,  16:  35-37;  19:  33-48. 
Protonotaria  citrea,  16:  57-64. 

Pseudemys  floridana,  16:  91. 
nelsoni,  16:  91. 

Pseudohranchus  striatus,  16:  12-13. 
Pterodroma  hasitata,  19:  89,  120. 

Puffin,  Atlantic,  16:  10-12,  86;  18:  68. 

Q 

Quail-Dove,  Ruddy,  19:  120. 

Key  West,  18:  68;  19:  120. 

Quiscalus  major,  16:  74-75;  19:  33-48,  55, 
115;  20:  17,  36-41,  76. 
niger,  17:  70. 

quiscula,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60;  18:  21-32; 
19:  33-48,115;  20:  17,  36-41. 
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R 

rabbit,  cottontail,  17:  16. 
marsh,  17:  16. 

raccoon,  16:  71,  83;  17:  42-43;  19:  118. 
racerunner,  six-lined,  20:  8-14. 

Rail,  Black,  16:  57-64;  18:  33-35. 

Clapper,  16:  57-64,  17:  34. 

King,  20:  36-41. 

Rallus  elegans,  20:  36-41. 

longirostris,  16:  57-64;  17:  34. 

Rana  areolata,  17:  20-22. 

rat,  cotton,  17:  15,78;  18:  69-73;  19:  117. 

rice,  17:  78;  18:  69-73. 

Razorbill,  16:  79. 

Redshank,  Spotted,  17:  52. 

Redstart,  American,  16: 25-34,  57-64;  17:  53- 
60. 

Reef-Heron,  Eastern,  16:  96. 

Regulus  calendula,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  18:  21- 
32;  19:  33-48. 
satrapa,  19:  33-48. 

Reithrodontomys  humilis,  18:  69-73. 

Robin,  American,  17:  53-60;  18:  21-32;  19: 
33-48;  20:  36-41. 

Rostrhamus  sociabilis,  16:  14-16,  79;  20:  6. 
Rynchops  niger,  19:  65-72. 

S 

Sanderling,  17:  35;  19:  106-107. 

Sandpiper,  Baird’s,  17:  52. 

Curlew,  17:  52;  18:  68. 

Pectoral,  17:  35. 

Purple,  19:  89. 

Solitary,  17:  35. 

Stilt,  17:  36. 

Upland,  17:  Zb. 

Western,  17:  35. 

Sapsucker,  Yellow-bellied,  16:  57-64;  19:  33- 
48. 

Sayomis  phoebe,  17:  22;  19:  33-48. 

saya,  19:  57. 

Scaup,  Lesser,  17:  20. 

Scincella  lateralis,  20:  104,  105. 

Sciurus  carolinensis,  20:  58,  59. 

Scolopax  minor,  19:  33-48. 

Screech-Owl,  Eastern,  16:  25-34;  19:  33-48, 
113;  20:  58,  59. 

Seiurus  aurocapillus,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17: 
53-60;  18:  29;  19:  33-48. 
motacilla,  17:  37;  20:  11 -IS. 
noveboracensis,  16:  57-64;  17:  37. 
Selasphorus  sasin,  19:  51,  corrig.  19:  119. 


Setophaga  ruticilla,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  53- 
60. 

shrew,  least,  18:  69-73 

southeastern  short-tailed,  18:  69-73. 

Shrike,  Loggerhead,  17:  53-60;  19:  114;  20: 
75-76,  104-107. 

Sialia  sialis,  17: 53-60;  19: 33-48;  20:  58,  59. 

Sigmodon  hispidus,  17:  15,  77-79;  18:  69-73; 

19:  111. 

Silvagus  floridanus,  17:  16. 

palustris,  17:  16. 
siren,  greater,  16:  92. 

Gulf  Hammock  dwarf,  16:  12-13. 

Siren  lacertina,  16:  92. 

Siskin,  Pine,  19:  33-48,  57. 

Sitta  canadensis,  19:  33-48. 

carolinensis,  19:  33-48. 

Skimmer,  Black,  19:  73-79. 
skink,  ground  20:  104,  105. 
skunk,  eastern  spotted,  17:  20-22. 
snake,  com,  20:  105. 
rat,  16:  14-16. 
indigo,  20:  40. 
water,  16:  92. 

Snipe,  Common,  17:  36;  20:  36-41. 
Somateria  mollissima,  1 7:  20. 

Sora,  16:  57-64;  17:  35. 

Sparrow,  Golden-crowned,  19:  19-21,  121. 
Grasshopper,  16:  67-64. 

Savannah,  16:  57-64;  18:  69-73. 

Swamp,  16:  57-64;  20:  36-41. 
White-throated,  19:  33-48. 

Sphyrapicus  varius,  16:  57-64;  19:  33-48. 
Spilogale  putoHus,  17:  20-22. 

Spindalis  zena,  19:  57. 

Spoonbill,  Roseate,  16:  7,  65-67. 
squirrel,  flying,  20:  58,  59. 
gray,  20:  58,  59. 

Starling,  European,  18:  14-15;  20:  57-64. 
Stellula  calliope,  19:  120. 

Sterna  anaethetus,  17:  36. 

antillarum,  17:  61-66;  19:  65-72. 
dougallii,  16:  67-70;  17:  36. 
forsteri,  17:  19. 
fuscata,  17:  36;  18:  97. 
hirundo,  16:  7,  68;  17:  36. 
maxima,  16:1. 
nilotica,  17:  36. 
paradisaea,  19:  120. 
sandvicensis,  17:  Z6. 

Stemotherus  odoratus,  16:  91. 

Stilt,  Black-necked,  17:  35. 
stinkpot,  16:  91. 
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Stint,  Little,  16i  79. 
species,  18:  68. 

Stork,  Wood  19:  1244,  37,  112;  20:  107. 
Streptopelia  decaocto,  16:  86. 

turtur,  18:  88-90. 

Strix  varia^  18:  26;  19:  33-48. 

Stumella  magna,  17:  53-60;  18:  69-73;  19: 
33-48,  115,  116. 

Stumus  vulgaris,  18:  14-15;  20:  57-64. 

Sus  scrofa,  16:  71,82;  17:  42-43;  20:  100. 
Swallow,  Bahama,  17:  40-41;  18:  16;  19:  57. 
Bam,  17:  37;  19:  33-48. 

Cave,  16:  86,  86-90. 

Cinnamon-sided,  16:  89. 
Cinnamon-throated,  16:  89. 

Cliff,  17:  37. 

Tree,  17:  40-41;  19:  33-48;  20:  37. 
Violet-green,  19:  89. 

Swan,  Tundra,  18:  36. 

Swift,  Chimney,  16:  25-34;  19:  33-48,  113. 

Vaux’s,  19: 120. 

Sylvilagus  floridanus,  17:  16. 
palustris,  17:  16. 

T 

Tachybaptus  dominicus,  17:  33;  19:  120. 
Tachycineta  bicolor,  17: 40-41;  19:  33-48;  20: 
37. 

cyaneoviridis,  17:  40-41;  18:  16;  19:  57. 
thalassinia,  19:  89. 

'^Tachypaptus”  (sic),  see  Tachybaptus. 
Tanager,  Scarlet,  16:  25-34,  57-64. 
Stripe-headed,  19:  57. 

Summer,  16: 25-34,  57-64;  19: 33-48,  115. 
Teal,  Blue-winged,  17:  20,  34. 

Cinnamon,  18:  68. 

Green-winged,  17:  34. 

Tern,  Arctic,  19:  120. 

Bridled,  17:  36. 

Common,  16:  7,  68;  17:  36. 

Gull-billed,  17:  36. 

Forster's,  17:  19. 

Least,  17:  61-66;  19:  73-79. 

Roseate,  16:  67-70;  17:  36. 

Royal,  16:  7. 

Sandwich,  17:  36. 

Sooty,  17:  36;  18:  97. 

Terrapene  Carolina,  19:  14-16. 

Thrasher,  Brown,  17:  53-60;  19:  33-48. 
Curve-billed,  19:  89. 

Pearly-eyed,  20:  108-109. 

Thrush,  Hermit,  18:  29;  19:  33-48. 

Varied,  16:  78;  19:  57. 


Wood,  16:  25-34;  19:  33-48. 

Thryothorus  ludovicianus,  16:  25-34;  17:  53- 
60;  18:  21-32;  19:  33-48,  114;  20:  36-41. 
Tiaris  bicolor,  18:  68;  19:  57,  89;  20: 108-109. 
canora,  16:  86. 
olivacea,  19:  21-24. 

Titmouse,  Tufted,  16:  25-34;  19:  33-48. 
toad,  eastern  narrow-mouthed,  20:  105. 
tortoise,  gopher,  17:  20-22;  18:  45-51. 
Towhee,  Green-tailed,  19:  121. 

Rufous-sided,  16:  25-34;  17:  53-60;  18: 21- 
32;  19:  33-48;  20:  36-41. 

Toxostoma  curvirostre,  19:  89. 

rufum,  17:  53-60;  19:  33-48. 
'^Triglodytes"  (sic),  see  Troglodytes. 

Tringa  erythropus,  17:  62. 
flavipes,  17:  35. 
melanoleuca,  17:  35. 
solitaria,  17:  35. 

Troglodytes  aedon,  16:  25-34;  19:  33-48. 
Tropicbird,  White-tailed,  17:  33. 

Troupial,  17:  70. 

Turdus  migratorius,  17:  53-60;  18: 21-32;  19: 

33-48;  20:  36-41. 

Turkey,  Wild,  20:  29-35. 

Turnstone,  Ruddy,  19:  83-84,  106-107. 
turtle,  box,  19:  14-16. 
loggerhead,  19:  117-119. 
red-bellied,  16:91. 
striped  mud,  16:91. 

Turtle-Dove,  European,  18:  88-90. 
Tyrannus  caudifasciatus,  16:  78. 
couchii,  17:  62. 

dominicensis,  19:  114;  20:  108-109. 

savana,  17:  52;  19:  121. 

tyrannus,  16:  25-34,  67-64;  17:  53-60;  19: 

113. 

vociferans,  16:  78;  17:  79-81,  19:  89 
Tyto  alba,  18:  69-73. 

U 

''Urocyan''  (sic),  see  Urocyon. 

Urocyon  cinereoargenteus,  17:  11-18;  19: 
118. 

Ursus  americanus,  16: 1-6;  17: 42-43;  20: 46- 
48. 

V 

Veery,  16:  57-64;  19:  33-48. 

Vermivora  bachmanii,  16:  78,  79. 
peregrina,  16:  57-64. 
ruficapilla,  17:  37. 

‘Viero”  (sic),  see  Vireo. 
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Vireo  altiloquus,  17:  53-60;  19:  115. 

crassirostris,  19:  57,  65,  89,  121;  20: 108409. 
flavifrons,  16:  57-64;  17: 69-72;  19: 33-48. 
flavoviridis,  17:  52. 
gilvus,  19:  57. 

griseus,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  63-60;  18: 
21-32;  19:  33-48,  114;  20:  36-41. 
olivaceus,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  37;  18:  28; 

19:  33-48. 

solitarius,  16:  25-34,  57-64. 

Vireo,  Black- whiskered,  17:  53-60;  19:  115. 
Solitary,  16:  25-34,  57-64. 

Red-eyed,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  37;  18:  28; 

19:  33-48. 

Thick-billed,  19:  57,  65,  89,  121;  20:  108-109, 
Yellow-green,  17:  52. 

Yellow- throated,  16:  57-64;  17:  69-72;  19: 

33-48. 

Warbling,  19:  57. 

White-eyed,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  53-60; 

18:  21-32;  19:  33-48,  115,  121;  20:  36-41. 
Vulpes  vulpes,  17:  11-18. 

Vulture,  Black,  18:  21-32;  19:  33-48,  112;  20: 

69. 

Turkey,  18:  28;  19:  33-48. 

W 

Warbler,  Bachman’s,  16:  78,  79. 

Black-and-white,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  53- 
60;  18:  29;  19  :33-48. 

Blackburnian,  16:  57-64. 

Black-throated  Blue,  16:  25-34,  57-64. 
Black-throated  Gray,  19:  89. 

Black-throated  Green,  16:  57-64;  19:  33- 
48. 

Blackpoll,  16:  7;  17:  37. 

Canada,  16:  7. 

Cape  May,  16:  25-34. 

Chestnut-sided,  16:  57-64. 

Connecticut,  16:  57-64;  17:  69-72. 

Hooded,  16:  25-34,  57-64. 

Kentucky,  16:  25-34,  57-64. 

Kirtland’s,  19:  89. 

Magnolia,  16:  57-64;  19:  33-48. 

Mourning,  17:  37,  70. 

Nashville,  17:  37. 

Palm,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  19:  33-48. 

Pine,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  17:  53-60;  19:  33- 


Yellow,  16:  57-64;  20:  108-109. 
Yellow-rumped,  16:  25-34,  57-64;  18:  21- 
32;  19:  33-48,  57;  20:  36-41,  42. 

Yellow- throated,  16: 57-64;  17: 37;  19: 33- 
48. 

Worm-eating,  16:  25-34,  57-64. 
Waterthrush,  Louisiana,  17  :37;  20  :77-78. 

Northern,  16:  57-64;  17:  37. 

Waxwing,  Cedar,  16:  25-34;  19:  33-48. 
weasel,  long-tailed,  17:  20-22. 

Whimbrel,  17:  35,52. 

Whip-poor-will,  19:  33-48. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  SCRUB  AND  SCRUB  JAYS  IN 
BREVARD  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 

Joel  W.  Snodgrass^  Tami  Townsend^,  and  Pamela  Brabitz^ 
^University  of  Georgia, 

Institute  of  Ecology,  Athens,  Georgia  30602 
^Brevard  County,  Office  of  Natural  Resources  Management, 

2725  St.  Johns  St.,  Melbourne,  Florida  329 W 


Abstract.— -We  used  detailed  maps  of  scrub  habitat  to  estimate  scrub  loss  in  Brevard 
County  and  investigate  the  potential  for  long-term  existence  of  Florida  Scrub  Jays 
(Aphelocoma  coerulescens  coerulescens)  outside  federal  lands  in  Brevard  County.  Approx- 
imately 77%  of  Brevard  County  scrub  habitat  has  been  lost  to  development.  The  remaining 
patches  are  highly  fragmented.  Eighteen  small  (1-5  groups),  eight  medium  (6-30  groups), 
and  five  large  (>  30  groups)  populations  of  Florida  Scrub  Jays  were  identified.  Few  popu- 
lations were  isolated  (>  8 km  from  another  population).  We  concluded  that  the  present 
landscape  of  scrub  patches  and  distribution  of  Florida  Scrub  Jays  should  allow  the  long-term 
existence  of  this  bird  outside  federal  lands  in  Brevard  County,  provided  habitat  protection 
measures  are  implemented  rapidly. 


Florida  scrub  habitat  is  characterized  by  dense  stands  of  nearly  ever- 
green oaks  and  occurs  on  well  drained,  low  nutrient  soils  of  relic  dune 
lines.  Pine  trees  often  form  an  open  to  closed  canopy.  The  community  is 
pyrogenic  and  Myers  (1991)  estimated  that  40  to  60%  of  its  species  are 
endemic.  Several  authors  have  estimated  the  loss  of  scrub  to  develop- 
ment. Peroni  and  Abrahamson  (1986)  estimated  a > 70%  loss  on  the 
southern  Lake  Wales  Ridge.  Fernald  (1989)  reported  losses  of  42,  50,  39, 
and  80%  for  Indian  River,  Martin,  St.  Lucie,  and  Palm  Beach  Counties, 
respectively,  on  the  southern  half  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Ridge. 

The  Florida  Scrub  Jay  {Aphelocoma  coerulescens  coerulescens)  is  en- 
demic to  Florida  scrub  and  was  listed  as  “Threatened”  by  the  State  of 
Florida  in  1975  and  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  1987.  Wool- 
fenden  and  Fitzpatrick  (1984)  have  described  the  biology  of  Florida  Scrub 
Jays  in  detail,  based  on  long-term  studies  at  Archbold  Biological  Station. 
In  1981,  Cox  (1987)  observed  108  Florida  Scrub  Jays  outside  federal 
lands  in  Brevard  County. 
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The  loss  of  scrub  habitat  in  Brevard  County  has  not  been  documented, 
and  no  studies  investigating  Florida  Scrub  Jay  populations  outside  fed- 
eral lands  in  Brevard  County  have  been  published  since  Cox  (1987).  In 
this  paper  we  use  detailed  scrub  maps  for  Brevard  County  to  assess 
scrub  habitat  loss  and  Florida  Scrub  Jay  populations. 

Study  Site  and  Methods 

Brevard  County  is  located  on  the  east  central  coast  of  Florida  (Fig.  1).  Several  large 
tracts  of  federally  owned  land  (John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force 
Base,  and  Canaveral  National  Seashore,  hereafter  referred  to  as  federal  lands)  are  found 
in  Brevard.  We  excluded  these  areas  from  our  study.  Information  on  scrub  and  Florida 
Scrub  Jays  on  these  lands  is  provided  by  Breininger  (1981,  1989)  and  Breininger  et  al. 
(1991). 

Four  types  of  scrub  were  mapped:  scrub,  scrubby  flatwoods,  sand  pine  scrub,  and 
coastal  strand.  All  types  possessed  a > 50%  cover  of  scrub  oak  species  {Quercus  geminata, 
Q.  chapmanii,  Q.  myrtifolia)  with  the  exception  of  coastal  strand.  Some  areas  designated 
as  coastal  strand  were  dominated  by  saw  palmetto  (Serenoa  repens)  but  contained  substan- 
tial amounts  of  scrub  oak.  Coastal  strand  also  differs  in  some  areas  from  the  other  scrub 
types  in  that  a dwarf  form  of  live  oak  {Quercus  virginiana)  dominates  the  scrub  oak  con- 
stituent of  the  community  (Johnson  et  al.  1990).  The  scrub  oaks  of  coastal  strand  are  pruned 
due  to  the  desiccating  effects  of  on-shore  ocean  winds.  Areas  having  this  character  were 
classified  as  coastal  strand.  Areas  with  < 10%  cover  of  pines  were  classified  as  scrub.  Areas 
with  a 10-25%  cover  of  sand  pine  (Pinus  clausa)  or  a > 10%  cover  of  slash  or  longleaf  pine 
(P.  palustris,  P.  elliottii)  were  classified  as  scrubby  flatwoods.  Areas  with  a > 25%  cover 
of  sand  pine  were  classified  as  sand  pine  scrub. 

Scrub  habitats  were  mapped  using  a three  step  process.  First,  areas  with  > 50%  cover 
of  scrub  oaks  were  identified  using  infrared  aerial  photographs  and  polygons  drawn  on 
USGS  quadrangle  scale  (1:200000)  mylar  overlays.  Second,  groundtruthing  was  performed 
to  determine  scrub  types.  Third,  we  compared  the  resulting  maps  with  soil  characteristics 
by  enlarging  Brevard  County  soil  maps  from  Huckle  et  al.  (1974)  to  quadrangle  scale  and 
overlaying  them  with  the  scrub  maps.  Areas  of  inconsistency,  scrub  occurring  on  poorly 
drained  soils  or  lack  of  scrub  on  well  drained  soils,  were  investigated  further.  While  the 
third  step  in  the  process  provided  a check  of  our  maps,  all  final  classifications  were  based 
on  the  vegetative  characters  outlined  above. 

Areas  that  had  been  platted  for  development  and  showed  advanced  stages  of  develop- 
ment (presence  of  roads  and  20%  buildout  or  better)  were  considered  as  developed  and 
were  not  mapped  as  scrub.  The  final  maps  were  digitized  and  areas  computed  using  GPG 
computer  software  (IBM  1990). 

We  determined  the  presence  or  absence  of  Florida  Scrub  Jays  at  scrub  patches  by 
playing  a vocalization  tape  for  10  to  15  minutes  throughout  each  patch  or  until  birds  were 
detected.  If  Florida  Scrub  Jays  were  detected  at  any  time  the  patch  and  proximate  patches 
(within  500  m)  were  considered  occupied,  and  classified  as  a population.  Each  patch  was 
visited  on  three  different  days  before  we  classified  it  as  unoccupied. 

We  also  used  records  collected  by  Cox  (1987)  in  1980  and  1981  and  the  Indian  River 
Audubon  Society  between  1986  and  1991,  to  locate  Florida  Scrub  Jay  populations.  These 
records  were  helpful  in  locating  populations  in  developed  areas.  Each  record  was  investi- 
gated to  determine  if  birds  were  still  present  during  the  summer  of  1991.  All  field  work 
was  done  in  June,  July,  and  August  of  1991.  Patches  were  visited  between  one  half  hour 
before  to  three  hours  after  sunrise.  Based  on  Fitzpatrick  et  al.  (1991),  we  classified  popu- 
lations located  more  than  8 km  from  other  populations  as  isolated  and  estimated  the  number 
of  groups  per  population  by  dividing  the  area  of  the  habitat  occupied  by  the  population  by 
10  ha. 
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Figure  1.  Location  map  of  Brevard  County  and  sites  (squares)  where  Florida  Scrub 
Jays  were  observed  during  the  summer  of  1991.  Stippled  areas  are  the  Indian  River 
Lagoon.  Cross-hatched  areas  are  federal  lands  not  included  in  this  study. 
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Results  and  Discussion 


Scrab  and  scrubby  flatwoods  were  the  most  abundant  of  the  four 
scrub  types  constituting  34.7%  and  37.4%  of  the  remaining  scrab  in  Bre- 
vard County.  Very  little  sand  pine  scrub  and  coastal  strand  remains  in 
Brevard  County  (Table  1).  Scrub  in  Brevard  County  is  highly  fragmented 
with  37%  of  the  remaining  habitat  occurring  in  patches  < 10  ha  in  size 
(Table  2). 

The  historical  distribution  of  scrab  can  be  reconstructed  using  soil 
distributions.  Two  soil  associations  (Paola/Pomello/Astatula  and  Canav- 
eral/Palm Beach/Welaka)  exclusively  support  well  drained  habitats  in 
Brevard  County.  Huckle  et  al.  (1974)  approximated  the  area  of  these  soil 
associations  to  be  28935  ha.  We  identified  4605  ha  of  scrab  outside  fed- 
erally owned  lands,  and  Breininger  et  al.  (1991)  identified  1600  ha  of 
scrub  and  scrubby  flatwoods  on  federal  lands.  In  addition,  355  ha  of 
coastal  strand  exist  on  federal  lands  (unpublished  data,  Biomedical  Oper- 
ations and  Research  Office  and  Bionetics  Corporation,  John  F.  Kennedy 
Space  Center).  This  gives  a total  estimate  of  scrub  in  Brevard  of  6560 
ha.  This  represents  a 77%  loss  of  scrub  in  the  count. 

All  scrub  types  found  in  Brevard  are  endangered;  however,  coastal 
strand  and  sand  pine  scrab  are  especially  rare.  Most  of  the  remaining 
coastal  strand  (60%)  is  found  on  federal  lands  and  is  partially  protected. 
Only  8 ha  of  sand  pine  scrab  is  found  on  federal  lands  (unpublished  data, 
Biomedical  Operations  and  Research  Office  and  Bionetics  Corporation, 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center);  therefore,  sand  pine  scrub  is  unpro- 
tected relative  to  other  scrub  types. 

A large  majority  of  the  remaining  scrab  habitat  in  Brevard  County 
is  occupied  by  Florida  Scrub  Jays  (Table  1).  We  observed  185  adults  and 
57  juveniles,  comprising  69  groups  during  our  survey  (Fig.  1).  We 
grouped  the  observations  into  31  populations.  The  estimated  sizes  of  18 
populations,  of  which  5 were  isolated,  were  < 5 groups;  the  estimated 
sizes  of  8 populations,  of  which  one  was  isolated,  were  between  6 and  30 

Table  1.  Hectares  of  remaining  scrub  types  occupied  and  unoccupied  by  Florida  Scrub 
Jays  in  Brevard  County,  exclusive  of  federally  owned  land. 


Habitat  types 


Status 


Scrab 


Scrabby  Sand  pine 

flatwoods  scrab 


Coastal 

strand  Total 


Occupied  1500.00 

Unoccupied  96.06 


1418.05 

306.57 


0 

1017.07 


267.73 

0 


3185.78 

1419.70 


Total 


1596.06 


1724.62 


1017.07 


267.73 


4605.48 
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groups;  and  the  estimated  sizes  of  5 populations  were  > 30  groups.  One 
population  of  Florida  Scrub  Jays  (locality  30,  Cox  1987:27)  has  been  extir- 
pated since  1981. 

Three  aspects  of  our  methodology  may  have  lead  to  error  in  our  esti- 
mation of  Florida  Scrub  Jay  population  sizes:  1)  the  lack  of  density  esti- 
mates for  our  study  area,  2)  use  of  50%  cover  of  scrub  oak  species  to 
define  scrub  habitat,  and  3)  the  exclusion  of  partially  developed  scrub. 
The  latter  two  aspects  would  lead  to  an  under-estimation  of  population 
size.  The  effects  of  the  first  aspect  are  unknown.  Hence,  our  estimates 
represent  a potential  rather  than  an  existing  population  size.  However, 
we  believe  that  we  identified  all  remaining  populations. 

The  distribution  of  all  scrub  types  in  Brevard  County  has  declined 
considerably  fi^om  historic  levels.  Particularly  rare  are  coastal  strand  and 
sand  pine  scrub.  The  latter  is  also  relatively  unprotected.  Few  popula- 
tions of  Florida  Scrub  Jays  are  isolated  and  five  large  populations  (>  30 
groups)  still  exist  outside  federal  lands  in  Brevard  County.  Populations 
of  > 30  groups,  and  smaller  populations,  if  located  within  dispersal  dis- 
tance of  other  populations  (not  isolated),  have  a high  probability  of  persis- 
tence (Fitzpatrick  et  al.  1991).  Therefore,  while  scrub  is  highly  frag- 
mented in  Brevard  County,  the  present  habitat  landscape  and  distribu- 
tion of  Florida  Scrub  Jay  populations  should  allow  the  long  term  survival 
of  this  bird  outside  federal  lands  in  Brevard  County,  provided  habitat  is 
protected  and  managed. 


Table  2.  Number  of  scrub  patches  in  10-ha  size  ranges  remaining  in  Brevard  County. 
Percentages  of  the  total  amount  of  each  scrub  type  and  total  scrub  represented  by  size 
ranges  are  given  in  parentheses. 


Size  range 
(ha) 

Scrub 

Scrubby 

flatwoods 

Sand  pine 
scrub 

Coastal 

strand 

Total 

0-10 

190(32) 

229  (33) 

150  (44) 

86  (59) 

655  (37) 

10-20 

24(21) 

23  (16) 

22(25) 

2(14) 

71  (20) 

20-30 

9(14) 

9(12) 

0 

2(27) 

20  (9) 

30-40 

8(17) 

4(7) 

4(13) 

0 

16  (13) 

40-50 

0 

12(28) 

3(12) 

0 

15  (14) 

50-60 

3(10) 

0 

0 

0 

1 (3) 

60-70 

0 

0 

1 (5) 

0 

1 (<1) 

70-80 

0 

1(4) 

0 

0 

0(2) 

80-90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>90 

1(6) 

0 

0 

0 

1 (2) 

Total 

233 

278 

180 

90 

781 
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ANTING  BEHAVIOR  OF  BOAT-TAILED  CRACKLES 


William  Post 

Charleston  Museum^  360  Meeting  Street 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  29^03 


Anting  behavior  occurs  when  a bird  grasps  in  its  beak  an  object  containing  volatile  or 
odoriferous  compounds,  and  applies  it  to  its  plumage  with  stereotyped  movements  resembl- 
ing preening.  Birds  most  often  use  ants,  but  also  may  employ  centipedes  or  moth  balls. 
Several  species  of  grackles  (Quiscalus)  have  been  reported  anting.  This  includes  many 
records  for  the  Common  Grackle  (Q.  quiscula;  Whitaker  1957,  Potter  1970,  Potter  and 
Hauser  1974)  and  one  for  the  Greater  Antillean  Grackle  (Q.  niger,  Gosse  1847).  Whitaker 
(1957,  Table  3)  cites  “W.  W.  Worthington,  MS”  as  the  source  for  a report  of  anting  by 
Boat-tailed  Grackles  (Q.  major).  Possibly,  the  Boat-tailed  Grackles  used  lemons  or  limes 
to  ant,  as  Whitaker  (1957:244)  paraphrased  a letter  from  Worthington  dated  24 
November  1956,  in  which  such  anting  episodes  are  mentioned. 

I saw  anting  by  Boat-tailed  Grackles  on  13  days  in  June  and  July  between  1987  and 
1990  on  Sullivan’s  Island,  South  Carolina  (Table  1).  The  grackles  anted  in  a field  adjacent 
to  a residential  area.  The  field  was  sparsely  covered  with  grasses  and  forbs  interspersed 
with  patches  of  bare  ground.  Vegetation  was  less  than  30  cm  high.  The  earliest  anting  date 
was  11  June  (1989),  and  the  latest,  22  July  (1989).  I watched  the  field  throughout  the  year 
and  saw  no  other  anting  episodes.  I saw  no  anting  in  1991,  possibly  because  the  field  had 
been  colonized  by  fire  ants  {Solenopsis  sp.),  which  affect  the  abundance  of  other  ant  species 
(Porter  and  Savignano  1990). 

I saw  anting  most  often  in  early  morning,  but  it  occurred  throughout  the  daylight  hours 
(Table  1).  Except  for  the  first  incident,  the  anting  involved  groups  of  grackles,  which 
ranged  in  size  from  2 to  16  individuals  (mean  ± SD  = 8.8  ± 3.7,  n = 12).  Most  anting 
grackles  were  within  1 m of  each  other.  Temperatures  ranged  from  22.0  °C  to  29.5  °C.  On 
five  days  on  which  I noted  the  wind,  it  was  calm  or  less  than  10  km/h. 

The  grackles  engaged  in  both  passive  and  active  anting.  During  passive  anting,  the 
individual  remains  immobile  and  allows  ants  to  invade  its  plumage.  In  active  anting,  birds 
capture  ants  and  apply  them  to  their  plumage  (Rothschild  and  Clay  1952).  During  both 
passive  and  active  anting  incidents,  the  grackles  ruffled  their  feathers  and  spread  their 
wings  and  tails.  The  ventral  plumage  was  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  the  wings  and 
tail  were  spread  and  also  touched  the  ground.  Actively  anting  birds  usually  oriented  to 
clumps  of  grass,  where  they  repeatedly  mandibulated  grass  blades,  or  jabbed  and  shook 
the  clumps.  They  also  appeared  to  catch  ants  by  gaping  in  the  grass  clumps.  I did  not  see 
any  ants  taken  fi"om  the  ground.  The  grackles  applied  the  ants  to  their  outer  remiges,  and 
also  preened  the  uropy^al  and  cloacal  regions.  Anting  birds  often  held  their  bodies  asym- 
metrically, and  occasionally  lost  balance,  a “tumbling”  behavior  (Whitaker  1957)  that  has 
been  seen  in  other  anting  blackbirds,  including  Orchard  Orioles  (Icterus  spurius;  Whitaker 
1957)  and  Yellow-shouldered  Blackbirds  (Agelaius  xanthomus;  Post  and  Browne  1982). 
Aggressive  interactions  were  common  among  the  anting  birds.  One  juvenile  male  re- 
peatedly supplanted  anting  females  from  grass  clumps,  where  it  began  actively  anting  in 
the  same  position. 

Adult  and  juvenile  males,  adult  females,  and,  possibly,  juvenile  females,  engaged  in 
anting  (Table  1).  The  earliest  that  I saw  a juvenile  male  perform  anting  was  14  June  (1989). 
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Table  1.  Anting  by  Boat-tailed  Grackles,  Sullivan’s  Island,  South  Carolina,  1987-1990. 


Date  (time) 

Duration 

(min) 

Total  no. 
in  flock* 

Maximum  no. 
active 

simultaneously 

15  July  87(0720) 

>10 

KJM) 

1 

6 July  88(0700) 

60 

25(11JM,5AM,9F) 

8 

7 July  88(0755) 

- 

2 

2 

11  June  89(1930) 

- 

7(2  AM,5F) 

7 

14  June  89  (0655) 

65 

54  (6  AM,  12  JM,  36  F) 

9 

16  June  89  (1800) 

>10 

6(6  F) 

6 

17  June  89(1845) 

> 10 

12  (2  AM,  10  F) 

12 

18  June  89(1330) 

>10 

15  (2M13  F) 

12 

27  June  89  (0630) 

20 

18  (6  AM,  12  F) 

11 

5 July  89(0800) 

>10 

10  (5  AM,5F) 

10 

21  July  89(0805) 

51 

6 (3  AM,  3 AM) 

6 

22  July  89(0940) 

5 

17  (2  AM,  IJM,  14  F) 

16 

25  June  90  (0700) 

>10 

7(4  AM,  1JM,2F) 

7 

*AM  = adult  male,  JM  = juvenile  male,  F = female. 

As  the  earliest  Boat-tailed  Grackle  fledging  date  in  the  Charleston  area  is  15  April  (unpubL 
data  1986-1992),  this  individual  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  months  old.  There 
appears  to  be  no  published  information  on  the  age  at  which  wild  birds  begin  anting,  although 
Nice  (1943)  saw  a captive  Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza  melodia)  anting  as  early  as  36  days 
old,  and  Whitaker  (1957)  had  a captive  Orchard  Oriole  that  began  anting  when  it  was  3 
months  old. 

On  14  June  1989  I collected  10  ants  from  the  center  of  an  area  where  the  grackles  had 
just  been  anting.  The  ants  were  identified  as  Conomyrma  hureni  (subfamily 
Dolichoderinae).  This  species  emits  at  least  two  odoriferous  defensive  secretions:  2-hep- 
tanone  and  6-methyl-5"hepten-2-one  (Murray  Blum,  pers.  comm.). 

Many  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  for  the  function  of  anting  behavior.  These  include 
parasite  removal  (Ali  1936),  food  preparation  (Chisholm  1944,  Judson  and  Bennett  1992), 
auto-erotocism  (Whitaker  1957),  feather  maintenance  (Simmons  1966),  skin  maintenance 
during  molt  (Potter  1970)  and  reduction  of  fungal  infections  (Ehrlich  et  al.  1986). 

Although  anting  has  now  been  documented  for  many  Temperate  Zone  species,  it  is 
rarely  reported,  and  most  published  accounts  have  been  based  on  brief  anting  episodes  by 
one  or  a few  individuals  (see  reviews  in  Whitaker  1957,  Potter  1970,  Potter  and  Hauser 
1974).  Besides  providing  the  first  description  of  anting  behavior  in  Boat-tailed  Grackles, 
this  study  is  significant  in  showing  that  large  numbers  of  birds  may  ant  on  a regular  basis 
and  for  extended  periods  in  the  summer. 

I thank  Murray  Blum  for  identifying  the  ants.  I am  grateful  to  E.  F.  Potter  and  two 

anonymous  reviewers  for  critical  readings  of  the  manuscript. 
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HISTORY  OF  AN  INTRODUCTION  OF  ELK  IN  FLORIDA 


James  N.  Layne 
Archbold  Biological  Station 
P.O.  Box  2057 
Lake  Placid,  Florida  33852 


Three  introductions  of  exotic  deer  (Cervidae)  into  Florida  resulting  in  persistent  wild 
populations  have  been  reported  in  the  literature.  These  include  sambar  deer  (Cervus  un- 
icolor) deliberately  released  in  1908  on  St.  Vincent  Island  off  the  coast  of  Franklin  County 
(Newman  1948),  axis  deer  (Cervus  axis)  accidently  introduced  through  the  escape  of  a few 
animals  in  Volusia  County  during  the  early  1930s  (Allen  and  Neill  1954),  and  elk  (Cervus 
elaphus)  introduced  in  Highlands  County  in  south-central  peninsular  Florida  in  the  late 
1960s  (Layne  in  Bryant  and  Maser  1982).  This  note  provides  further  details  of  the  history 
of  the  elk  introduction  in  Highlands  County. 

In  1967  or  1968,  six  elk  (sex  ratio  unknown)  were  released  on  the  Buck  Island  Ranch 
(presently  the  MacArthur  Agroecology  Research  Center  of  the  Archbold  Biological  Sta- 
tion). The  ranch  is  located  in  southern  Highlands  County  about  22  km  SE  of  the  town  of 
Lake  Placid  in  sections  2,  9-11,  13-16,  21-28,  33-36,  R31E,  T38S.  The  Harney  Pond  Canal 
(C-41)  forms  part  of  the  north  and  west  boundaries  of  the  ranch  and  bisects  the  property 
from  east  to  west.  Major  habitats  on  the  4086-ha  ranch  include  improved  pastures  (48%), 
citrus  grove  (2%),  marshes  and  sloughs  (35%),  and  forests  (15%).  The  latter  category 
includes  cabbage  palm  (Sabal  palmetto)  hammocks,  mixed  cabbage  palm/live  oak  (Quercus 
virginiana)  hammocks,  and  live  oak  hammocks. 
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According  to  Anita  Childs,  wife  of  the  ranch  manager,  the  elk  were  brought  to  the  ranch 
by  then-owner,  John  D,  Mac  Arthur,  from  an  animal  exhibit  in  Miami  owned  by  Ivan  Tors, 
where  they  had  been  used  in  the  filming  of  the  “Gentle  Ben”  television  series.  The  elk 
(presumably  C.  e.  nelsoni)  were  originally  obtained  from  Wyoming,  the  major  source  of 
stock  for  zoos  and  translocations  (Robbins  et  al.  1982).  When  first  released,  the  elk  were 
tame  and  remained  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  ranch  headquarters  in  improved  pasture 
and  cabbage  palm/live  oak  hammock  habitats,  but  in  later  years  they  became  shyer  and 
concentrated  their  activity  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  ranch,  which  is  the  most  remote 
and  least  disturbed  section  of  the  property.  The  predominant  habitats  in  this  area  are 
extensive  sawgrass  marshes,  cabbage  palm/live  oak  hammocks,  and  dry  palmetto  prairie. 

Breeding  began  soon  after  the  animals  were  released,  and  twin  calves  were  observed. 
The  population  increased  relatively  rapidly,  with  a minimum  of  11  individuals  in  1972  (A. 
Childs,  pers.  comm.)  and  18  by  1976  (S.  Childs,  pers.  comm.).  The  population  reached  a 
maximum  of  about  28  or  29  individuals  in  the  late  1970s  and  then  declined  (D.  Childs,  pers. 
comm.).  In  May  1982,  six  elk  were  seen  by  B,  G.  Crawford  just  north  of  the  ranch  boundary. 
The  most  recent  records  from  the  ranch  are  of  a bull  and  two  cows  seen  by  J.  T.  Childs  in 
late  March  or  early  February  1990;  three  bulls  and  four  cows  observed  by  S.  Phillips  and 
M.  C.  Watters,  III,  on  31  December  1992;  and  two  bulls  seen  by  S.  Phillips  in  late  January 
1993.  All  of  these  sightings  were  in  native  range  habitat  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
ranch. 

Movements  off  the  ranch  occurred  as  early  as  1970,  when  elk  occasionally  appeared  on 
the  Lykes  Brighton  Ranch  which  borders  Buck  Island  Ranch  on  the  east  and  south  (A. 
Waggener,  Sr.,  pers.  comm.).  Most  of  the  sightings  were  in  the  Lykes'  Bullhead  citras 
grove  on  the  south  side  of  Indian  Prairie  Canal  (C-40)  in  Glades  County  (T.  Cmm,  A. 
Waggener,  Sr.,  pers.  comm.).  Although  sightings  of  elk  in  this  area  by  ranch  and  grove 
employees  were  apparently  fairly  numerous,  most  were  not  recorded.  However,  A. 
Waggener  (pers.  comm.)  recalled  observing  an  antlered  bull  with  a cow  and  calf  in  the 
grove  in  Fehraary  1976  and  knew  of  four  elk  that  had  been  shot  there  up  to  that  time.  In 
the  late  1970s,  F.  M.  Yusko  (pers.  comm.)  heard  bugling  on  one  occasion  and  another  time 
saw  an  elk  chase  a hound  and  attempt  to  stamp  it  with  its  forefeet.  In  November  1981,  he 
and  I found  abundant  elk  scats  in  two  places  in  the  grove. 

In  addition  to  the  dispersal  onto  adjacent  property,  several  longer  movements  were 
documented.  In  December  1972,  a “big  deer,”  which  from  the  description  was  almost  cer- 
tainly an  elk,  was  reported  strack  by  a vehicle  on  State  Route  66  in  Highlands  or  Hardee 
county,  a minimum  distance  of  37  km  from  Buck  Island  Ranch.  Another  individual  was 
killed  by  a car  at  the  intersection  of  State  Route  70  and  County  Route  721  at  Brighton, 
about  13  km  northeast  of  the  ranch,  sometime  before  1972  (A.  Childs,  pers.  comm.).  By 
1976,  elk  also  had  been  seen  in  Lakeport,  Glades  County,  approximately  22  km  south-south- 
east (A.  Waggener,  Jr.,  pers.  comm.).  In  1986,  a cow  was  observed  crossing  State  Route 
29  in  Highlands  County  about  5 km  N of  State  Route  70  and  approximately  14  km  northwest 
of  the  ranch  (K.  Simpson,  pers.  comm.). 

The  elk  is  unknown  in  the  fossil  record  of  Florida  (Webb  1974),  and  the  Highlands 
County  introduction  site  is  far  south  of  the  original  southernmost  boundary  (southern 
Appalachian  region  of  northern  Georgia)  of  the  historic  range  in  eastern  United  States 
(Hall  1981,  Murie  1951).  The  successful  breeding  and  longterm  persistence  of  the  species 
in  south-central  Florida  suggests  that  climate  may  not  have  been  the  barrier  limiting  the 
southward  distribution  of  the  elk  in  historic  times  as  suggested  by  Murie  (1951).  As  white- 
tailed deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus)  are  abundant  on  the  Buck  Island  Ranch  and  in  the 
general  region,  a possible  factor  favoring  survival  of  the  elk  may  have  been  the  absence  of 
the  parasitic  helminths  Parelaphostrongylus  tenuis,  which  has  not  been  recorded  in  native 
deer  in  Florida,  and  Elaeophora  schneideri,  known  only  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
(Forrester  1992).  These  parasites  are  relatively  benign  in  white-tailed  deer  but  a serious 
health  hazard  in  elk  (Taber  and  Raedeke  1982).  Although  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the 
population  following  the  peak  of  about  30  animals  in  the  late  1970s  is  conjectural,  shooting 
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was  probably  the  major  factor.  Although  only  five  to  seven  deaths  by  shooting  between 
1968  and  1976  can  be  documented,  the  impression  gained  from  residents  in  the  area  is  that 
the  number  of  animals  actually  killed  is  much  higher.  Shooting  also  appeared  to  be  the 
major  factor  limiting  increase  of  introduced  elk  in  Pennsylvania  (Doutt  et  al.  1973).  High- 
way mortality;  capture  of  calves,  some  of  which  died  in  captivity  (F.  M.  Yusko,  pers. 
comm.);  and  reduction  of  breeding  rate  by  dispersal  also  probably  contributed  to  suppres- 
sion of  population  growth  in  the  Florida  introduction. 

The  histories  of  the  three  cervid  introductions  in  Florida  differ  considerably.  From  the 
original  four  (one  male,  three  females)  sambar  deer  introduced  on  5000-ha  St  Vincents 
Island  in  1908,  the  population  reached  “several  hundred”  by  1940  (Newman  1948).  Numbers 
fell  to  less  than  50  during  the  World  War  II  years  (Newman  1948),  then  recovered  to  an 
estimated  75-100  by  the  late  1960s  (Smith  1969)  and  about  200  in  1983-1986  (Flynn  et  al. 
1990).  Little  information  is  available  on  the  axis  deer  introduction  in  Volusia  County  in  the 
early  1930s.  The  population  persisted  at  least  up  to  the  mid-1950s,  when  the  species  was 
reported  to  occur  in  four  counties  east  of  the  St.  Johns  River  (Allen  and  Neill  1954).  Thus, 
during  about  the  same  period  of  time  (20-30  years)  following  release,  the  axis  deer  expanded 
its  range  whereas  the  elk  did  not.  The  peak  population  of  axis  deer  also  probably  well 
exceeded  that  of  elk.  The  greater  success  of  the  introduced  sambar  deer  compared  to  either 
axis  deer  or  elk  is  probably  largely  attributable  to  their  isolation  on  an  island  and  the 
amount  of  protection  they  received.  Following  introduction,  the  population  was  rigorously 
protected  until  large  enough  to  allow  limited  hunting  of  stags  (Newman  1948).  Except  for 
an  occasional  animal  that  managed  to  reach  the  mainland  (Anonymous  1963),  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  dispersal,  which  also  probably  contributed  to  rapid  population  growth.  The 
dramatic  reduction  during  World  War  II  was  attributed  to  an  “epidemic”  of  illegal  hunting 
(Newman  1948),  although  logging  during  the  same  period  may  also  have  been  implicated 
(Lewis  et  al.  1990),  and  recovery  of  the  population  was  associated  with  establishment  of 
the  island  as  a National  Wildlife  Refuge.  In  contrast,  elk  were  at  risk  of  being  shot  within 
a short  time  after  release  and  had  no  barrier  to  dispersal.  The  fact  that  axis  deer  were 
given  protection  by  law  beginning  in  1951  (Allen  and  Neill  1954)  suggests  that  they  also 
were  subjected  to  considerable  hunting  pressure,  which  may  eventually  have  led  to  their 
disappearance.  The  marked  differences  in  the  population  trends  of  the  sambar  deer  com- 
pared with  axis  deer  and  elk,  despite  the  small  number  of  founders  in  all  cases,  suggests 
that  any  effects  of  inbreeding  were  outweighed  by  demographic  factors. 

I thank  Dan  Childs,  Anita  Childs,  and  Sarah  Childs,  employees  and  residents  of  Buck 
Island  Ranch,  and  Allen  Waggener  Sr.,  Allen  Waggener,  Jr.,  and  F.  M.  Yusko  for  provid- 
ing most  of  the  information  about  the  elk. 
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RECENT  NESTING  OF  GULL-BILLED  TERNS  IN 
NORTHWEST  FLORIDA 

Henry  T.  Smiths  Jeffrey  A.  Gore^,  Woodard  W.  Miley^ 

Henry  L.  Edmiston^  and  James  A.  Rodgers,  Jr.^ 

^Florida  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 

3900  Commonwealth  Blvd. , Tallahassee,  Florida  32399 
^Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission, 

3911  Highway  2321,  Panama  City,  Florida  324.09 
Wlorida  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  261  Seventh  St., 

Apalachicola,  Florida  32320 
^Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission, 

4005  South  Main  St. , Gainesville,  Florida  32601 

In  the  Gulf  states  region,  Gull-billed  Terns  (Sterna  nilotica)  nest  primarily  with  or  near 
other  colonial  seabirds  in  coastal  habitats  (Clapp  et  al  1983).  Black  Skimmers  (Rynchops 
niger)  and  Least  Terns  (Sterna  antillarum)  are  the  most  common  neighboring  species 
(Weston  1933,  Hallman  1960,  Portnoy  1977).  Nesting  habitats  in  North  America  include 
sandy  coastal  beaches,  estuary  islands,  tidal  wetlands,  and  freshwater  wetlands  (Spendelow 
and  Patton  1988).  Gull-billed  Terns  also  nest  on  deposits  of  dredged  material  (Portnoy  1977; 
Sears  1978;  Soots  and  Landin  1978;  H.  Kale,  unpublished  report  to  Shell  Oil  Corp.). 

Observations  of  breeding  Gull-billed  Terns  along  the  northwest  coast  of  Florida  have 
been  very  infrequent,  A nest  with  two  eggs  was  found  near  Pensacola,  Escambia  County 
in  1932  (Weston  1933).  Three  nests  with  two  eggs  each  were  located  on  an  island  in  St. 
Joseph  Bay,  Gulf  County  in  1960  (Hallman  1960);  in  subsequent  years,  one  nest  was  found 
in  1963  and  one  in  1965  (Hallman  1968).  H.  Stevenson  found  a nest  with  two  eggs  on  St. 
George  Island,  Franklin  County  in  1973  (Stevenson  and  Anderson,  in  press).  Stevenson 
also  located  5-8  pairs  of  Gull-billed  Terns  with  young  on  a spoil  island  near  Eastpoint, 
Franklin  County  in  1979  (Stevenson  and  Anderson,  in  press).  This  note  reports  our  obser- 
vations of  Gull-billed  Terns  nesting  along  the  northwest  coast  of  Florida  from  1989-1992, 

Since  1988,  we  have  studied  a large  colony  of  Least  Terns  and  Black  Skimmers  nesting 
along  the  causeway  that  connects  St.  George  Island  to  the  mainland  at  Eastpoint,  Franklin 
County.  The  causeway  is  about  1.9  km  long  and  made  primarily  of  fill  material  A variety 
of  low  herbaceous  vegetation,  primarily  grasses,  lines  each  side  of  the  paved  road  that  runs 
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along  the  center  of  the  causeway.  Twice  each  breeding  season  we  traversed  the  entire 
colony  and  censused  active  nests. 

On  28  June  1989,  we  saw  two  Gull-billed  Terns  flying  among  the  Least  Terns  and  Black 
Skimmers  at  the  site.  An  adult  also  was  observed  attending  a chick  on  the  west  side  of  the 
colony,  but  no  nest  was  found.  On  1 June  1990,  two  Gull-billed  Tern  nests  were  located  on 
the  west  side  of  the  colony.  Both  of  the  nests  were  simple  depressions  in  the  sand-shell 
substrate  and  contained  pieces  of  unconsolidated,  dried  vegetation.  The  first  nest  contained 
one  egg  and  the  second  nest  contained  three  eggs.  On  22  June  1990,  the  first  nest  was 
empty,  but  the  second  nest  contained  one  egg  and  one  chick  (Fig.  1).  In  1991,  we  located 
two  Gull-billed  Tern  nests  in  the  colony,  one  on  31  May  and  one  on  19  June,  both  of  which 
contained  three  eggs.  On  2 June  1992,  we  located  three  nests  vdth  two,  three,  and  four 
eggs.  The  nests  found  in  1990-1992  as  well  as  the  adult  observed  attending  the  chick  in 
1989  all  were  in  areas  of  the  colony  used  predominantly  by  nesting  Black  Skimmers.  Al- 
though we  could  not  identify  individuals,  we  assume  the  few  breeding  Gull-billed  Terns 
seen  each  year  have  been  returning  birds  exhibiting  site  tenacity  for  this  colony. 

Recent,  extensive  surveys  for  the  Florida  Breeding  Bird  Atlas  (H.  Kale,  pers.  comm.) 
and  for  Least  Tern  and  Black  Skimmer  colonies  (Gore  1991)  have  revealed  no  other  Gull- 
billed Tern  breeding  sites  in  northwest  Florida.  This  species  maintains  an  extremely  rare 
breeding  presence  in  our  geographic  area. 


Figure  1.  Gull-billed  Tern  nest  containing  one  egg  and  one  chick  observed  on  22  June 
1990,  on  the  causeway  to  St.  George  Island,  Franklin  Co.,  Florida. 
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We  thank  S.  Leitman  for  photographing  the  nest  shown  in  Fig.  1.  P.  G.  Merritt,  H. 
W.  Kale,  and  an  anonymous  referee  provided  helpful  review  comments  on  earlier  drafts  of 
the  manuscript. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Snail  Kite  Prints. — The  Florida  Ornithological  Society  has  available  for  sale  several 
prints  of  the  Snail  Kite,  especially  painted  by  wildlife  artist  Tom  Pearrow  for  the  1992  joint 
meeting  of  the  FOS  and  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Society,  held  in  Kissimmee,  Florida. 
Print  size  is  16  x 21  inches.  Cost  is  $35  each,  plus  $4  postage/handling  for  one  or  more 
prints.  If  prints  are  picked  up  at  an  FOS  meeting  or  in  person  there  is  no  postage/handling 
charge.  Make  checks  payable  to  FOS,  and  order  from  Herb  Kale,  Florida  Audubon  Society, 
460  Highway  436,  Suite  200,  Casselberry,  Florida  32707  (407-260-8300  or  898-1197). 
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Spring  Migration  at  the  Dry  Tortugas,  The  Birds  of  Sanibel,  and  Rare  Birds  of 
Sanibel. — Karis  and  Don  Herriott,  1992.  D.  R.  Herriott,  Inc.,  1237  Isabel  Dr.,  Sanibel, 
Florida  33957.  Current  prices  for  the  three  videotapes  are  $34.95,  $39.95,  and  $39.95, 
respectively,  plus  $2.00  shipping  and  handling.— These  are  the  first  locally-produced  bird- 
ing  videos  on  the  market,  and  will  surely  be  followed  by  many  more.  The  most  interesting, 
and  certainly  the  best  of  these  three  is  Spring  Migration  at  the  Dry  Tortugas,  a 57-minute 
tour  to  undoubtedly  the  most  spectacular  part  of  Florida.  The  video  begins  on  the  Florida 
mainland,  showing  10  “target’'  species  birders  might  look  for  on  their  way  to  the  Keys. 
Starting  with  an  American  Swallow-tailed  Kite  soaring  over  the  treetops,  we  are  treated 
to  beautiful  views  of,  among  others,  a Red-cockaded  Woodpecker,  Purple  Gallinule,  Man- 
grove Cuckoo,  and  200  Roseate  Spoonbills  flying  in  to  their  evening  roost  on  Sanibel  Island. 
Then  we  board  a boat  at  Key  West  for  a three-day  trip  to  the  Tortugas. 

Among  the  71  species  shown  on  the  islands  are  excellent  views  of  a Black  Noddy, 
courting  Magnificent  Frigatebirds,  nesting  Sooty  Terns  and  Brown  Noddies,  stray  Short- 
eared and  Burrowing  owls,  a Cattle  Egret  swallowing  what  appears  to  be  a Barn  Swallow, 
a singing  White-winged  Dove,  and  beautiful  footage  of  many  warblers  (including  a female 
Connecticut),  buntings,  grosbeaks,  and  orioles.  Also  featured  are  “cameo”  appearances  by 
many  FOS  members,  probably  unaware  they  are  in  this  video! 

A seaplane  flight  to  the  Tortugas  is  also  shown,  as  are  scenic  views  of  Fort  Jefferson, 
and  the  various  islands  in  the  Tortugas  chain.  The  final  few  minutes  of  the  tape  are  com- 
posed of  other  birds  seen  after  the  group  returned  to  Key  West,  and  headed  back  toward 
the  mainland.  At  Cutler  Ridge,  the  nesting  Cave  Swallows  are  shown,  along  with  superb 
views  of  the  Bahama  Swallow  that  later  became  a traffic  casualty.  In  Matheson  Hammock, 
we  are  treated  to  views  of  a pair  of  Hill  Mynas  trying  to  evict  an  Eastern  Screech-Owl 
fi’om  a cavity.  Other  species  shown  are  Monk,  Red-masked,  and  chiriri  Canary-winged 
Parakeets,  Red- whiskered  Bulbuls,  and  a Spot-breasted  Oriole.  The  tape  concludes  with  a 
male  Snail  Kite. 

The  two  tapes  dealing  with  birds  on  Sanibel  Island,  each  approximately  two  hours  in 
length,  are  less  enjoyable  to  watch,  but  they  still  contain  many  beautiful  views  of  birds. 
The  Birds  of  Sanibel  was  originally  created  to  train  volunteers  at  the  J.  N.  “Ding”  Darling 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  bird  identification,  and  features  84  of  the  most  fi^equently  seen 
birds  on  the  island.  Rare  Birds  of  Sanibel  presents  an  additional  131  species.  Highlights 
of  the  Sanibel  videos  include  excellent  views  of  both  bitterns.  Least  and  American,  close- 
ups  of  Tricolored  Heron  nestlings,  a beautiful  Florida  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  stunning 
views  of  a White-rumped  Sandpiper,  diving  Northern  Gannets,  and  a male  Scissor-tailed 
Flycatcher. 

A few  birds  are  misidentified  in  the  videos.  A Common  Nighthawk  on  Loggerhead  Key 
is  called  a Chuck-will’s-widow,  and  a Louisiana  Waterthrush  is  twice  misidentified  in  Rare 
Birds  of  Sanibel,  once  as  a Northern  Waterthrush,  and  once  as  a Spotted  Sandpiper!  Other 
birds,  such  as  Lesser  and  Antillean  Nighthawks  on  Garden  Key,  and  a Green  Parakeet  on 
Sanibel,  are  not  identifiable  to  the  species  claimed,  due  to  distance,  poor  lighting,  or  a lack 
of  vocalizations. 

A larger  problem  with  the  videos  is  substituting  footage  from  a location  other  than  the 
Tortugas  or  Sanibel  Island.  In  the  Tortugas  video  for  instance,  the  Eastern  Kingbird  (with 
an  American  Crow  calling  in  the  background),  and  the  singing  Summer  Tanager  (with  a 
Yellow- throated  Warbler  singing  in  the  background)  were  surely  videotaped  elsewhere. 
Other  footage  is  clearly  stated  to  be  from  locations  outside  the  state,  such  as  scenes  of  the 
Merlin,  Roseate  Tern,  and  Kentucky  Warbler.  One  can  understand  the  Herriotts’  desire 
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to  use  the  best  footage  possible  for  each  species  (they  are  frequent  participants  in  binding 
tours  around  the  country),  but  the  flow  of  the  videos  is  interrupted  when  one  sees  breeding- 
plumaged  Common  Loons  or  a Spotted  Sandpiper  fledgling  in  a “Florida”  videotape. 

Another  problem  with  the  videos,  particularly  the  two  Sanibel  tapes,  is  narration  that 
is  geared  to  the  beginning  bird-watcher,  with  many  minutes  of  The  Birds  of  Sanibel  devoted 
to  distinguishing  the  various  heron  species.  Additionally,  the  narration  contains  numerous 
questionable  or  incorrect  statements.  Although  many  of  these  statements  are  rather  trivial, 
some  are  more  serious.  For  example.  Homed  Grebes  do  not  have  a “speculum”;  Masked 
Boobies  did  breed  after  1984  (and  continue  to  breed)  on  the  Tortugas;  the  Peregrine  Falcon 
was  not  extinct;  Mourning  Doves  are  not  brood  parasites;  Bam  Swallows  and  Orchard 
Orioles  do  breed  in  Florida;  and  it  is  brood  parasitism,  not  “predation,”  by  Brown-headed 
Cowbirds  that  may  be  causing  the  Red-eyed  Vireo  to  decline  in  numbers. 

A problem  in  the  Tortugas  videotape  is  frequent  audio  “muffling”  caused  by  high  winds 
hitting  the  microphone.  All  three  videos  retain  the  original  audio  (usually  unnecessarily) 
and  many  viewers  may  find  it  preferrable  to  watch  these  videos  with  the  volume  lowered. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  criticism  of  these  videos  is  their  cost,  which  amounts  to  over  $100 
if  all  three  tapes  are  purchased.  Nonetheless,  most  viewers  should  enjoy  these  tapes, 
especially  Spring  Migration  at  the  Dry  Tortugas.  These  videos  are  available  directly  from 
the  Herriotts  or  may  be  purchased  through  the  American  Binding  Association.— Bill 
Pranty,  Archbold  Biological  Station,  P.O.  Box  2057,  Lake  Placid,  Florida  33852. 
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Status  and  Distribution  of  the  Florida  Scrub  Jay,  by  Jeffrey  A.  Cox.  1987.  Florida 
Ornithological  Society,  Special  Publication  No.  3.  Price  $8.00. 

Florida  Bird  Records  in  American  Birds  and  Audubon  Field  Notes  1947-1989,  by 
Robert  W.  Loftin,  Glen  E.  Woolfenden,  and  Janet  A.  Woolfenden.  1991.  Florida  Or- 
nithological Society,  Special  Publication  No.  4.  Price  $8.00. 

West  Indian  Bird  Records  in  American  Birds  and  Audubon  Field  Notes  (1947-1990): 
Species  Index  by  Islands,  by  Robert  W.  Loftin.  1992.  Florida  Ornithological  Society, 
Special  Publication  No.  5.  Price  $8.00. 

Florida  Bird  Species:  An  Annotated  List,  by  William  B.  Robertson,  Jr.  and  Glen  E. 
Woolfenden.  1992.  Florida  Ornithological  Society,  Special  Publication  No.  6.  Price  for 
FOS  members  $14.95  (soft  cover),  $19.95  (hard  cover);  nonmembers  $17.95  (soft  cover), 
$22.95  (hard  cover). 

Order  prepaid  from  the  Secretary;  add  $1.00  handling  and  shipping  for  Special  Publi- 
cations No.  1-5;  add  $2.00  handling  and  shipping  for  Special  Publication  No.  6.  Florida 
residents  add  7%  sales  tax.  Make  checks  payable  to  the  Florida  Ornithological  Society. 
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LAWRENCE  H.  WALKINSHAW,  1904-1993 

Dr.  Lawrence  ''Larry”  H.  Walkinshaw  died  15  January  1993  at  the  age  of  88.  He  was 
born  25  February  1904  in  Calhoun  County,  Michigan,  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  School  of  Dentistry  in  1929.  Though  a dentist  by  training,  he  was  a leading 
authority  of  cranes  of  the  world.  During  his  adopted  career  in  ornithology  that  spanned 
over  60  years,  he  published  61  technical  articles  on  cranes.  He  also  was  the  author  of  two 
books  on  cranes:  Tfm  Sandhill  Cranes  published  in  1949,  and  Cranes  of  the  World  published 
in  1973.  In  1965,  he  published  the  description  of  a new  subspecies  of  Sandhill  Crane,  the 
Canadian  Sandhill  Crane  (Grus  canadensis  rowani).  His  ornithological  interests  extended 
to  the  Kirtland’s  Warbler  on  which  he  published  several  articles  and  a book.  Other  interests 
included  genealogy,  but  he  was  first  and  foremost  a “crane  man.” 

His  nearly  89  years  not  withstanding.  Dr.  Walkinshaw  remained  an  active  field  or- 
nithologist throughout  his  life.  After  retiring  from  his  dental  practice,  he  divided  his  time 
between  homes  in  Lake  Wales,  Florida;  and  Holt,  Michigan,  both  of  which  were  close  to 
prime  Sandhill  Crane  habitat.  He  found  great  delight  in  even  the  slightest  new  discovery; 
I remember  his  enthusiasm  upon  finding  the  first  Florida  Sandhill  Crane  nest  constructed 
of  water  hyacinth.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  information  on  Sandhill  Crane 
clutch  sizes,  egg  measurements,  and  nest  characteristics.  His  understanding  of  cranes  and 
their  behavior  was  encyclopedic.  For  many  years  there  were  few  papers  on  cranes  pub- 
lished in  North  America  for  which  he  did  not  serve  as  a refereeing  authority.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  First  International  Crane  Workshop  were  dedicated  to  Lawrence  H.  Walkin- 
shaw “The  Father  of  International  Studies  on  Gruiformes”  His  knowledge  and  avuncular 
nature  assured  he  was  the  constant  mentor  to  succeeding  generations  of  crane  researchers. 

One  of  Dr.  Walkinshaw’s  abiding  concerns  was  the  conservation  and  recovery  of  the 
Whooping  Crane.  He  was  supportive  of  the  initial  efforts  to  sustain  and  restore  the  species 
to  its  former  habitat.  During  his  lifetime  he  saw  the  species  climb  back  from  a perilous  low 
of  22  birds  to  nearly  250,  with  two  sustaining  captive  populations  and  plans  underway  for 
reintroduction  into  its  former  range. 

This  kind  and  gentle  man,  whose  contributions  to  science  never  flagged,  will  be  missed 
by  those  of  us  who  benefited  from  his  counsel  and  were  inspired  by  his  spirit.  The  Dr.  L. 
H.  Walkinshaw  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  has  been  established  in  the  Department  of 
Ornithology  at  Cornell  University.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  and  sometimes  field  compan- 
ion of  62  years,  Clara;  one  daughter,  Wendy;  a son,  James;  and  four  grandchildren.— 
Stephen  A.  Nesbitt,  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission,  Wildlife  Research 
Laboratory,  4005  South  Main  Street,  Gainesville,  Florida  32601. 
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RECORDS  COMMITTEE  REPORT 


Fla.  Field  Nat.  21(3):  86-91,  1993. 

Ninth  Report  of  the  Florida  Ornithological  Society  Records  Committee;  1991.— The 

Florida  Ornithological  Society  Records  Committee  (FOSRC)  critically  reviews  all  written 
sight  reports  and  specimen  and/or  photographic  records  (including  audio  recordings)  sub- 
mitted to  it  to  determine  the  validity  of  these  reports.  The  Committee’s  findings  are  pub- 
lished annually  in  the  Florida  Field  Naturalist.  Details  for  36  reports  were  received  in 
1991;  six  were  not  evaluated  because  the  Committee  deemed  the  species  of  too  regular 
occurrence  for  consideration,  and  two  remained  in  “still  under  consideration”  status  await- 
ing additional  documentation  and/or  discussion  (Cuban  Emerald,  Chlorostilhon  ricordii, 
catalog  no.  91-228;  Brown-chested  Martin,  Phaeoprogne  tapera,  catalog  no.  91-248).  Of  the 
remaining  28  reports,  19  (68%)  were  accepted  and  9 (32%)  were  not.  The  Variegated 
Flycatcher  was  added  to  the  official  list  of  verified  species  in  Florida  bringing  the  total  to 
461  (see  Robertson  and  Woolfenden  1992). 

The  Committee  members  and  the  expiration  date  of  their  terms  were  as  follows:  Jocelyn 
L.  Baker  (Secretary,  1993),  Wally  George  (1992),  Larry  Hopkins  (1991),  William  B. 
Robertson,  Jr.  (1994),  and  Henry  M.  Stevenson  (1992);  Lyn  S.  Atherton  (1994)  replaced 
Larry  Hopkins  whose  term  expired  in  October  1991,  and  Bruce  H.  Anderson  (1992)  was 
appointed  in  April  1992,  to  complete  Dr.  Stevenson’s  term  following  his  death. 

The  Committee  will  publish  a list  of  rare  and  unusual  species  and  subspecies  at  a later 
date.  Any  species  or  race  on  this  list  should  be  documented  by  the  observer  when  reported. 
All  observers  are  encouraged  to  submit  these  reports  to  the  FOSRC,  including  those 
intended  for  publication  in  the  Florida  Field  Naturalist,  American  Birds,  or  another  pub- 
lication. 

While  in  the  field  the  observer  should  write  a detailed  description  of  all  body  parts, 
including  bill,  legs,  and  feet,  noting  sizes,  shapes  and  colors.  Although  a specimen  or 
photograph  and  vocal  recording  are  optimal,  a drawing/sketch  of  the  bird  and  vocal  descrip- 
tions are  beneficial.  Behavioral  traits  and  the  habitat  should  be  detailed.  All  observations 
should  be  submitted  on  the  standard  report  form  that  is  available  fi’om  the  Secretary.  In 
addition  to  uniformity,  the  report  form  provides  the  Committee  and  the  observer  with  a 
guideline  to  those  factors  used  by  the  FOSRC  for  its  evaluation.  Completed  forms,  with 
any  other  supporting  materials,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 

An  accepted  report  required  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  five  Committee  members.  When 
a report  is  accepted,  it  gains  status  on  the  official  Florida  state  list  (Robertson  and  Wool- 
fenden 1992).  A species  or  race  new  to  the  state  is  given  full  status  only  when  its  natural 
occurrence  is  probable,  and  there  is  a supporting  specimen  or  photograph  (and  for  some 
species,  audio  recording);  otherwise,  it  is  given  hypothetical  status.  When  a report  is  not 
accepted,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  species  or  form  was  not  correctly  identified. 
Sometimes  a sighting  is  too  brief  or  the  written  account  lacks  sufficient  details  to  eliminate 
all  possibilities.  The  Committee  will  reconsider  a report  if  additional  information  is  submit- 
ted that  the  Committee  believes  could  alter  a previous  decision.  All  documentation  is 
deposited  in  the  FOS  Archives  at  the  Florida  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Gainesville. 

The  FOSRC  was  established  in  1981.  Published  reports  of  unusual  sightings  that  have 
not  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  (either  before  or  since  1981)  have  been  given  varying 
degrees  of  scrutiny  by  the  various  editors.  Recently,  Robertson  and  Woolfenden  (1992)  and 
Stevenson  and  Anderson  (in  press)  have  evaluated  many  of  the  more  unusual  sightings  not 
evaluated  by  the  Committee.  At  this  time  the  FOSRC  has  not  made  any  commitment  to 
review  reports  that  have  not  been  submitted  to  it. 
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Each  species  that  appears  in  this  report  is  listed  according  to  the  AOU  (1983)  check-list 
and  its  supplements  through  1991.  The  number  of  published  reports  (including  verifiable 
records)  through  1991,  for  each  species  or  race  is  given  after  the  species  name;  these 
numbers  follow  Robertson  and  Woolfenden  (1992)  unless  otherwise  stated.  Each  account 
includes  the  initials  of  the  contributor(s)  for  accepted  reports  only,  the  FOSRC  catalog 
number  for  the  report,  and  abbreviations  for  any  supporting  materials.  Following  the 
account  of  each  species  for  which  other  reports  have  been  considered  previously  by  the 
FOSRC  is  a listing  of  catalog  numbers  for  those  reports. 

Contributors  to  this  report  are  Jocelyn  L.  Baker,  Robert  C.  Bradbury,  Clifford  H.  Cole, 
Bemardine  B.  English,  Martin  J.  Folk,  Mary  E.  Gustafson,  Wayne  Hoffman,  C.  Koundak- 
jian,  T.  Koundakjian,  Stephen  A.  Nesbitt,  Joseph  A.  Ondrejko,  Bill  Pranty,  C.  Ted  Robin- 
son, P.  William  Smith,  Allan  M.  Strong,  Bob  Wallace,  Adrian  Wander,  and  James  R.  Ware. 

The  following  are  abbreviations  used  in  this  report:  AB  (American  Birds);  AFN  (Audu- 
bon Field  Notes);  ENP  (Everglades  National  Park);  FFN  (Florida  Field  Naturalist); 
FLMNH  (Florida  Museum  of  Natural  History);  N (nest  collected);  NWR  (national  wildlife 
refuge);  P (photo);  R&W  (Robertson  and  Woolfenden  1992);  S (specimen);  SP  (state  park); 
SRA  (state  recreation  area);  S&A  (Stevenson  & Anderson  in  press);  TTRS  (Tall  Timbers 
Research  Station);  UCF  (Univ.  of  Central  Florida). 

The  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  to  David  S.  Lee  for  his  evaluation  of 
the  photographs  of  the  Leach’s  Storm-Petrel  and  of  the  Long-tailed  Jaeger  specimen,  to 
Walter  Kingsley  Taylor  for  his  helpful  suggestions  on  earlier  drafts  of  this  manuscript,  and 
to  Tom  Webber  who  maintains  and  provides  access  to  the  FOS  Archives  at  the  Florida 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 


Accepted  Reports 

Leach’s  Storm-Petrel,  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa:  about  35  reports  through  1990;  not  all 
have  been  evaluated.  This  recent  report,  accompanied  by  photographs,  was  of  an  indi- 
vidual observed  in  Florida  Bay  (Monroe  Co.),  11  May  1991  (AMS,  91-247,  P).  A spring 
storm  brought  several  sightings  of  0.  leucorhoa  close  to  shore  along  the  northeastern 
Florida  coast  {FFN  19:127,  AB  45:437);  11  specimens  were  salvaged  in  Nassau,  Duval, 
and  St.  Johns  cos.  between  23-26  May  1991  (UCF,  FLMNH).  These  records  could  cause 
one  to  question  two  reports,  published  without  details,  of  Band-rumped  Storm-Petrels 
(0.  castro,  12  published  reports,  not  all  have  been  evaluated),  24  Apr  and  12  May  1991 
(ibid.),  since  these  birds  were  viewed  not  far  from  Florida  Bay. 

Mississippi  Kite,  Ictinia  mississippiensis:  This  species  is  a rare  migrant  and  only  occa- 
sionally winters  in  the  Peninsula.  One  observed  on  Big  Pine  Key  (Monroe  Co.)  on  the 
late  date  of  26  Oct  1989  (MJF,  91-220,  P)  was  at  the  same  locale  where  2 wintered  in 
1986-87  (AB  41:273).  This  individual  was  most  likely  a migrant  since  it  was  not  reported 
again.  The  latest  published  fall  date  of  a non- wintering  kite  was  1 Nov  (1990),  in  Gulf 
Co.  (FFN  19:60).  There  are  only  2 other  published  reports  for  the  Keys  through  1991, 
both  at  Key  West  in  May  1990  (AB  44:415;  previously  accepted,  90-212). 

Lesser  Sandhill  Crane,  Grus  canadensis  canadensis:  3 reports  (S&A).  This  race, 
formerly  known  as  the  Little  Brown  Crane,  breeds  from  Siberia,  east  to  western 
Canada,  and  winters  fi*om  central  California,  east  to  southeastern  Texas  and  northeast- 
ern Mexico.  In  direct  comparison  vdth  other  races  it  is  noticeably  smaller  than  either 
our  resident  G.c.  pratensis  or  the  wintering  G.c.  tabida  from  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
One  was  studied  on  the  Kanapaha  Prairie  (Alachua  Co.),  from  7-18  Mar  1991  (SAN, 
91-237,  Nesbitt  1992).  Two  previous  Florida  reports  include  a mounted  specimen  at  the 
Milwaukee  Public  Museum  (#5670)  with  a label  reading  “Little  Brown  Crane  . . . 
Florida”  and  with  no  other  data,  and  a bird  seen  in  Brevard  Co. , during  the  winter  of 
1966-67  (Cruickshank  1967). 
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Long-tailed  Jaeger,  Stercorarius  longicaudus:  29  reports  (S&A).  A first-year  male 
was  found  moribund  at  the  UCF  campus  at  Orlando  (Orange  Co»  ),  on  11  Sep  1991  (BP; 
91-244;  P,S).  The  bird  died  14  Sep  (UCF  2061).  This  was  the  first  verified  inland  occur- 
rence for  any  jaeger  species  in  Florida.  The  only  other  published  inland  sighting  of  the 
Long-tailed  for  the  state  was  an  account  of  3 birds  in  Alachua  Co.,  in  Sep  1939  (Hull 
1940),  a report  that  was  rejected  by  S&A  (previously  not  accepted,  83-053). 

Little  Gull,  Larus  minutus:  15  reports  (S&A).  Florida’s  first  inland  record  was  of  a 
first-winter  bird  photographed  on  Lake  Jessup  (Seminole  Co.),  on  29  Dec  1990  (CTR, 
91-218,  P).  The  gull  remained  in  the  area  through  mid-Jan  1991  (FFN  19:92). 

Common  Black-headed  Gull,  Lams  ridibundus:  18  reports;  however,  4 reports  may 
refer  to  only  2 individuals  (S&A).  One  first-winter  bird  was  seen  on  the  Gulf  in  Naples 
(Collier  Co.),  on  17  Nov  and  17  Dec  1990  (JRW,  91-217,  P).  This  record  was  the  farthest 
south  that  this  species  has  been  reported  in  the  state  (AB  45:266,  P),  and  was  the 
seventh  report  for  the  Florida  Gulf  coast  (S&A;  previously  accepted,  82-021). 

Arctic  Tern,  Sterna  paradisaea:  20  reports,  not  all  have  been  evaluated.  One  in  alternate 
plumage  was  photographed  off  Whale  Harbor  Bridge  at  Islamorada,  Upper  Matecumbe 
Key  (Monroe  Co.),  on  13  May  1991  (WH,  91-229,  P).  There  were  3 previous  observations 
for  the  Keys:  Islamorada,  on  8 May  1977  (AB  31:990)  and  9 May  1979  (AB  33:763),  and 
the  Dry  Tortugas,  on  5 May  1989  (90-211,  P).  Most  spring  reports  occur  within  a very 
brief  period  fi"om  late  Apr  to  early  May. 

Key  West  Quail-Dove,  Geotrygon  chrysia:  12  reports  since  extirpated  as  a resident  at 
Key  West  during  the  mid-to-late  1800s,  First  reported  on  18  Oct  1991,  a single  bird  was 
last  observed  and  described  the  next  day  at  Bill  Baggs  Cape  Florida  SRA,  Key  Biscayne 
(Dade  Co.),  the  first  for  that  location  (PWS,  91-246,  feather).  Other  Dade  Co.  reports 
include  a specimen  in  the  Bailey-Law  collection  (#4936;  currently  housed  at  Vir^nia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univ.,  Blacksburg)  fi-om  Miami,  dated  9 Feb  1933;  this 
may  actually  have  been  an  aviary  bird  as  were  some  other  specimens  in  that  collection. 
The  only  other  report  possibly  from  Dade  Co.  was  of  one  chrysia  seen  at  ENP  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  border  of  that  county  and  Monroe  Co.  from  Jan  to  Jul  1979  (numerous 
photos  at  TTRS  and  ENP).  Seven  of  the  last  12  reports  were  from  the  Keys  (Monroe 
Co.;  S&A;  previously  accepted,  87-114,  90-207). 

Variegated  Flycatcher,  Empidonomus  varim:  1 report.  One  was  extensively  photo- 
graphed on  Garden  Key,  Dry  Tortugas  (Monroe  Co.),  on  15  Mar  1991  (RB,  91-222,  P). 
This  was  the  first  record  for  Florida,  and  the  third  for  the  U.S.  (others  in  Maine  and 
Tennessee;  for  a detailed  account  with  photo  see  Bradbury  1992;  also,  AB  45:512,  P). 

LaSagra’s  Flycatcher,  Myiarchus  sagrae:  10  reports  (S&A),  all  since  1982,  A convinc- 
ing description  was  provided  of  one  seen  at  Islamorada,  Upper  Matecumbe  Key  (Monroe 
Co.), on  7 Apr  1991  (PWS,  91-223).  This  bird  was  last  observed  in  early  May  (AB  45:438, 
FFN  19:129).  A first  for  that  island,  this  was  the  fifth  LaSagra’s  reported  for  Monroe 
Co.  (S&A;  previously  accepted,  83-028,  83-033,  85-078,  87-129,  88-134,  88-157). 

Bahama  Mockingbird,  Mimus  gundlachii:  17  reports,  all  since  1973  (S&A);  annual  since 
1987.  Three  reports,  all  of  single  birds,  were  received:  Key  Largo  (Monroe  Co.),  on  25 
May  1991  (PWS,  91-230);  Key  West  (Monroe  Co.),  an  unmated  male  found  defending  a 
territory  and  building  a nest  on  9 Jun  1991  (JAO;  91-236;  P,  N [FLMNH  93016]),  was 
last  observed  on  21  Aug  (FFN  20:27);  and  Bill  Baggs  Cape  Florida  SRA,  Key  Biscayne 
(Dade  Co.),  on  14  Apr  1991  (BBE,  91-239),  where  one  remained  through  11  May  1991 
(AB  45:438).  One  other  report  was  published  for  1991,  but  not  submitted  to  the  FOSRC: 
a bird  seen  on  Hypoluxo  Is.  (Palm  Beach  Co.),  11  May  (FFN  19:130).  With  so  many 
reports  in  one  year  including  the  building  of  a nest,  it  seems  likely  that  gundlachii  will 
eventually  successMly  breed  in  Florida  (previously  accepted,  86-090,  86-094,  88-142, 
88-148,  89-180,  90-203,  90-204;  not  accepted,  84-061). 
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Thick-billed  Vireo,  Vireo  crassirostris:  9 accepted  reports  since  1961  (S&A);  annual 
since  1988.  One  seen  at  Islamorada,  Upper  Matecumbe  Key  (Monroe  Co.),  on  11  Mar 
1991,  and  thoroughly  described  (AW,  CK,  TK;  91-226),  remained  into  late  April  (AB 
45:438,  P;  FFN  19:130).  This  record  provided  the  second  report  of  a Thick-billed  for  the 
Keys;  the  first  was  one  at  the  Dry  Tortugas,  spring  1964  (AFN  18:28).  A published 
report  for  1991,  not  submitted  to  the  FOSRC,  was  of  a bird  at  Bill  Baggs  Cape  Florida 
SRA,  Key  Biscayne  (Dade  Co.),  on  31  Aug  (FFN  20:27);  it  was  the  third  report  for  that 
location  in  as  many  years  (S&A;  previously  accepted,  89-179,  90-202;  not  accepted, 
88-151.) 

Bananaquit,  Coereba  flaveola:  29  reports  (S&A).  One  observed  at  “The  Jungle,”  near 
Pompano  Beach  (Broward  Co.),  on  22  Jan  1991  (JLB,  91-219),  was  the  fifth  published 
report  for  that  county  (S&A;  previously  accepted,  88-153,  89-174). 

Stripe-headed  Tanager,  Spindalis  zena:  36  reports  (S&A).  A female-plumaged  tan- 
ager,  photographed  at  Snake  Bight  Trail,  ENP  (Dade/Monroe  cos.),  on  14  Dec  1990 
(MEG,  91-221,  P),  was  the  first  published  report  for  the  park.  This  tanager  remained 
through  25  Dec  (AB  45:267;  previously  accepted,  83-043,  83-058,  88-149). 

Lazuli  Bunting,  Passerina  amoena:  4 reports,  however,  2 reports  may  refer  to  the 
same  individual.  1991  was  an  outstanding  year  for  this  species  with  3 reports.  A male 
at  Ponte  Vedra  Beach  (St.  Johns  Co.),  from  19-22  Mar  (CHC,  91-231,  P)  may  have  been 
the  same  individual  reported  about  130  km  to  the  southwest,  near  Alachua  (6.5  km  south, 
Alachua  Co.),  from  25-26  Mar  (BW,  91-227).  The  third  report  was  of  a female-plumaged 
bunting  at  Belle  Glade  (Palm  Beach  Co.),  on  23  Dec  (PWS,  91-250).  The  first  record  for 
the  state  was  a male  at  Sharpes  (Brevard  Co.),  from  7 Mar  to  6 Apr  1977  (Cruickshank 
1978;  TTRS  P121,  142-143). 


Reports  Not  Accepted 

Western  Grebe,  Aechmophorus  occidentalis:  5 of  16  reports  are  considered  credible 
(S&A).  A report  of  one  observed  for  about  5 seconds  at  St.  Marks  NWR  (Wakulla  Co.), 
on  25  Nov  1990,  was  not  accepted  due  to  the  brevity  of  the  sighting  and  the  lack  of 
direct  comparison  of  its  size  with  any  other  identified  species;  the  bird  dove  and  was 
not  seen  again  (91-242).  As  might  be  expected,  3 of  the  5 credible  reports  of  this  Western 
species  have  been  on  the  Gulf  (S&A). 

Reddish  Egret,  Egretta  rufescens:  A heron  reported  to  be  an  immature  of  this  species, 
was  observed  for  about  30  seconds  while  it  briefly  circled  a pond  before  disappearing 
from  view  at  the  Killeam  Country  Club,  Tallahassee  (Leon  Co.),  on  22  Jun  1991.  The 
details  given  for  this  brief  observation  did  not  convince  the  Committee  that  the  Little 
Blue  Heron,  E.  caerulea,  could  be  excluded  as  a possibility  (91-240).  E.  rufescens  is  a 
rare  to  casual  visitor  along  the  coast  of  the  Panhandle,  and  has  occurred  inland  only 
occasionally;  the  farthest  north  in  the  state  was  one  reported  in  southern  Leon  Co.  on 
12  Sep  1987  (AB  42:60). 

Common  Merganser,  Mergus  merganser:  about  60  reports;  there  is  only  1 known, 
extant  specimen  for  the  state,  and  3 others  have  been  photographed  (S&A).  Because 
so  few  published  reports  have  included  details  and  the  species  can  be  confused  with  the 
Red-breasted  Merganser,  M.  serrator,  the  exact  status  of  the  Common  Merganser  is 
uncertain.  Two  birds  were  observed  in  flight  for  about  8 seconds,  on  3 Apr  1991,  in 
Tallahassee  (Leon  Co.);  at  least  one  was  believed  to  be  a male  Common  Merganser  due 
to  the  apparent  lack  of  color  on  the  breast.  The  report  was  not  accepted  because  of  the 
brevity  of  the  observation  and  the  lack  of  other  diagnostic  field  marks  (91-241).  The 
only  other  report  for  Leon  Co.  is  the  specimen  salvaged  near  Tallahassee  on  26  Dec 
1953  (TTRS  3216).  There  are  about  25  published  observations  for  the  nearby  coasts  of 
Franklin  and  Wakulla  cos.  (S&A). 
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Rough-legged  Hawk,  Buteo  lagopus:  about  60  reports;  although  at  least  24  probably 
involved  correct  identifications  by  some  very  experienced  birders  in  Florida  (S&A),  the 
Rough-legged  remains  hypothetical  until  a specimen  or  photograph  is  obtained.  On  29 
Aug  1991,  a melanistic  hawk  was  seen  in  pine  flatwoods  at  Wekiva  Springs  SP  (Orange 
Co.),  and  identified  as  this  species.  The  date,  habitat,  description,  and  drawing  provided 
did  not  entirely  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a Short-tailed  Hawk,  B.  brachyurus,  or  a 
Red-tailed  Hawk,  B.  jamaicensis,  both  summer  residents  in  that  area  (91-245).  The 
earliest  fall  date  for  the  state  for  a probable  report  of  a Rough-legged  is  15  Oct  (1963, 
AFN  18:25);  the  nearest  to  Orange  Co.  was  an  observation  made  at  Merritt  Island,  in 
Dec  1976  (AB  23:607;  previously  not  accepted,  82-026,  88-139,  89-165). 

Curlew  Sandpiper,  Calidris  ferruginea:  12  reports  (S&A).  A sandpiper  apparently  in 
alternate  plumage  was  observed  at  Honeymoon  Island  SR  A (Pinellas  Co.),  on  26  Jun 
1985.  The  bird  was  observed  for  about  15-20  seconds  among  a flock  of  Red  Knots  (C. 
canutus)  in  basic  plumage.  The  Committee  did  not  believe  that  all  similar  species, 
including  the  Red  Knot,  could  be  excluded  with  the  description  provided  (91-243).  An 
altemate-plumaged  ferruginea  was  photographed  that  year  at  Zellwood  (Orange  Co., 

86- 098,  P),  where  it  remained  from  17-19  Aug.  There  is  one  other  published  report  for 
Pinellas  Co.,  that  of  an  individual  seen  10  Oct  1973  (AB  20:42).  During  the  summers  of 
1976  and  1977,  birds  in  alternate  plumage  were  photographed  at  nearby  Tampa  (Hills- 
borough Co.;  TTRS  P98  and  134;  previously  accepted,  84-065,  87-125;  not  accepted, 

87- 113). 

Black-capped  Vireo,  Vireo  atricapillus:  Two  independent  reports  were  made  in  the 
Niceville  area  (Okaloosa  Co.),  20  Dec  1990  (91-224)  and  9 Jan  1991  (91-216).  Brief  obser- 
vations and  the  lack  of  complete  descriptions  could  not  absolutely  eliminate  all  similar 
species.  A migrant  that  winters  south  of  the  U.S.,  this  species  could  conceivably  stray 
to  Florida  although  it  would  be  unlikely  to  overwinter  as  does  the  larger  and  similarly 
marked  Solitary  Vireo,  V.  solitarius.  A sight  report  for  the  Black-capped  exists  for 
Louisiana  (AOU  1983),  but  these  were  the  first  for  Florida. 

Olive-capped  Warbler,  Dendroica  pityophila:  This  resident  of  the  northern  Bahamas 
and  Cuba  was  reported  from  Mahogany  Hammock,  ENP  (Dade  Co.),  on  8 Mar  1991, 
by  3 observers.  It  is  the  first  claimed  for  the  U.S.  (AOU  1983  and  supplements  through 
1991).  This  sighting  was  not  accepted  since  the  Committee  believed  that  a species  of 
this  rarity  should  be  supported  by  a specimen,  photo,  and/or  vocal  recording  (91-225). 

Black-faced  Grassquit,  Tiaris  bicolor:  8 reports;  however,  2 reports  may  refer  to  the 
same  individual  (S&A).  A small  black  bird  was  described  from  an  observation  made  at 
Eco  Pond,  ENP  (Monroe  Co.),  on  5 Dec  1991.  The  report  was  not  accepted  because  the 
Committee  did  not  find  that  the  descriptions  of  the  back  color,  tail  shape,  and  behavior 
were  those  typical  of  this  species  (91-251).  There  were  two  previously  published  sight 
reports  and  a specimen  of  this  species  from  ENP:  29  Oct  1960  (AFN  15:26-35);  27  Jul 
1963  (Cunningham  1964);  19  May  1968  (ENP  4898;  previously  accepted,  87-126;  not 
accepted,  88-145,  89-161). 
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Fla.  Field  Nat.  21(3):  92-100,  1993. 

Florida  Ornithological  Society  Field  Observations  Committee  Winter  Report: 
December  1992  - February  1993.— The  observations  listed  here  are  based  on  rare  or 
unusual  species  or  significant  numbers  of  birds  reported  to  the  Florida  Ornithological  Soci- 
ety (FOS)  Field  Observations  Committee  (FOC).  As  these  reports  are  not  formally  re- 
viewed prior  to  publication,  they  should  be  considered  tentative,  pending  formal  review. 

Reports  of  rare  or  unusual  species  or  significant  numbers  of  birds  are  welcomed  for 
inclusion  in  future  issues  of  this  section.  Reports  should  be  listed  in  the  following  format: 
the  species  name;  the  number  of  individuals  seen;  the  age  and  sex  of  the  bird(s)  if  deter- 
mined (too  often,  this  information  is  lacking  in  species  that  can  be  easily  aged  and/or  sexed); 
the  color  morph  (not  “phase”)  if  applicable;  the  location  (including  county);  the  date;  the 
observer(s);  and  the  significance  of  the  report,  if  not  obvious.  Observers  should  send  details 
of  extremely  rare  species  to  the  FOS  Records  Committee  (FOSRC),  c/o  Jocelyn  Lee  Baker, 
Secretary,  851  Surf  Road  #302,  Hollywood,  Florida  33019.  It  is  requested  that  a photocopy 
of  all  rarity  forms  submitted  to  the  FOSRC  be  forwarded  to  the  state  compiler  of  this 
report. 

Reporting  periods  for  the  FOC  report  are  winter  (December-February),  spring  (March- 
May),  summer  (June-July),  and  fall  ( August-No vember).  The  deadline  for  the  submission 
of  reports  to  regional  compilers,  whose  names  and  addresses  appear  at  the  end  of  this 
report,  is  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  each  period.  Observers  living  in  the  western  Panhan- 
dle and  southern  Florida,  areas  without  a regional  compiler,  may  send  their  reports  directly 
to  the  state  compiler  within  one  month  after  the  close  of  the  period.  It  is  requested  that 
lengthy  reports  be  submitted  on  computer  disk  in  a WordPerfect  or  ASCII  file  using  the 
format  listed  above. 

Following  the  examples  set  by  Florida  Bird  Species:  An  Annotated  List  (Robertson 
and  Woolfenden  1992,  FOS  Spec.  Pub.  No.  6)  and  The  Bird  Life  of  Florida  (Stevenson  and 
Anderson  in  press),  observations  based  solely  on  sightings  are  classified  as  “reports,”  while 
only  those  supported  by  verifiable  evidence  (photographs,  video  or  audio  tapes,  or  speci- 
mens) are  classified  as  “records.” 

Abbreviations  used  in  the  accounts  are:  CBC  = Christmas  Bird  Count;  CP  = county 
park;  NWR  = national  wildlife  refuge;  SP  = state  park;  SPR  = state  preserve;  SRA  - 
state  recreation  area;  and  N,  S,  E,  W,  etc.  for  compass  headings.  A county  designation 
accompanies  the  first-time  listing  of  each  location;  further  listings  of  the  same  location  lack 
the  county  name. 

For  their  assistance  with  this  report,  the  state  compiler  thanks  the  following:  Noel 
Warner  and  Rick  West,  the  winter  1992-1993  seasonal  editors  for  American  Birds',  Bruce 
Anderson  for  information  on  high  numbers;  Dan  Canterbury  for  providing  information  on 
rarities  submitted  to  the  Florida  Rare  Bird  Alert;  and  Peter  Merritt  for  helpful  suggestions. 


Summary  of  the  Winter  Season 

Continuing  fi:*om  the  stormy  fall  season,  this  winter  was  wet  overall,  and  characterized 
by  mild  temperatures  statewide.  At  Archbold  Biological  Station,  Bachman’s  Sparrows 
began  singing  in  mid-January,  and  Scrub  Jays  initiated  nesting  a month  early,  presumably 
in  response  to  the  favorable  weather. 
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Possibly  also  related  to  the  weather,  scores  to  hundreds  of  dead  Common  Loons  and 
Northern  Gannets  washed  up  on  Atlantic  coastal  beaches  from  Brevard  County  south  to 
at  least  Martin  County.  In  the  Naples  area  however,  only  one  loon  was  seen  all  winter. 

Large  numbers  of  American  Robins  and  Cedar  Wax  wings  were  reported  statewide,  and 
Red-headed  Woodpeckers  were  widespread,  even  in  southern  Florida.  At  least  18  Groove- 
billed Anis  were  reported  in  the  Panhandle.  Reports  of  Black-shouldered  Kites,  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gulls,  Blue  Grosbeaks,  Grasshopper  Sparrows,  and  Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds  were  unusually  frequent  this  winter.  Overall,  most  Christmas  Bird  Counts 
reported  Mgher-than-normal  numbers  of  species. 

Rarities  reported  this  winter  included  at  least  three  Common  Eiders,  Hudsonian  Godwit 
(first  winter  record),  Curlew  Sandpiper,  Iceland  Gull,  two  Sabine’s  Gulls,  Thick-billed 
Murre  (first  Florida  record),  Long-eared  Owl  (first  recent  Florida  record),  Vaux’s  Swift 
(first  potential  Florida  record),  and  Buff-bellied  Hummingbird.  By  contrast,  winter  finches 
were  notable  by  their  virtual  absence  statewide. 

After  many  years  of  preparation,  a project  to  establish  a non-migratory  breeding  pop- 
ulation of  the  Whooping  Crane  in  Florida  began  this  winter.  Personnel  from  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission  released  a 
total  of  14  birds  into  the  Three  Lakes  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Osceola  County,  with 
more  releases  planned.  Four  of  the  birds  were  later  killed  by  a bobcat. 

Species  Accounts 

Red-throated  Loon:  1 off  Dog  Island  {Franklin)  25  Jan  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick)  was 
the  island’s  first  report;  1 off  St.  Johns  7 Feb  (P.  Powell). 

Common  Loon:  reports  of  many  dead  birds  on  St.  Lucie,  Martin,  and  Broward  beaches 
(fide  J.  Brooks,  J.  Baker);  110  in  a raft  off  Dog  Island  11  Dec  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick); 
200  in  a raft  in  St.  George  Sound  (Franklin)  4 Jan  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 
PiED-BiLLED  Grebe:  3 young  being  fed  by  adults  in  Key  West  (Monroe)  21  Jan  (J. 

Ondrejko);  360  in  Polk  phosphate  mines  31  Jan  (P.  Fellers)  was  a high  number. 
Eared  Grebe:  4 in  Polk  phosphate  mines  31  Jan  (P.  Fellers)  were  locally  uncommon. 
Shearwater  species:  1 in  St.  Marks  NWR  (Wakulla)  5 Dec  (J.  Cox,  K.  NeSmith). 
Brown  Booby:  1 immature  off  Lake  Worth  Beach  (Palm  Beach)  6-16  Jan  (G.  Hunter  et 
al.);  1 immature  off  Dog  Island  11  Jan  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  3 birds  20  km  W of 
Marco  Island  (Collier)  28  Feb  (T.  Hayman). 

Northern  Gannet:  numerous  reports  of  many  dead  or  dying  gannets  on  St.  Lucie, 
Martin,  and  Broward  beaches  (fide  J.  Brooks,  J.  Baker);  1 near  shore  at  Waccasassa 
Bay  (Levy)  9 Dec  (S.  Goodbred);  260  off  Dog  Island  17  Jan  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick); 
1000  off  New  Smyrna  Beach  (Volusia)  18  Jan  (D.  and  P.  Fellers,  R.  Kruger);  100s 
feeding  close  to  shore  in  Dania  (Broward)  26  Jan  (J.  Baker,  E.  Rosenberg);  150  off 
Redington  Beach  (Pinellas)  30  Jan  (K.  Nelson,  B.  Parkhurst);  1000 -f-  off  Playalinda 
Beach  (Brevard)  20  Feb  (S.  Rowe). 

American  White  Pelican:  3 flocks  totaling  520  off  Dog  Island  11  Dec  (D.  Evered,  L. 
Messick)  were  considered  late  fall  migrants;  1 near  Fort  Pierce  Inlet  (St.  Lucie)  in 
mid-Jan  was  locally  rare  (fide  J.  Brooks). 

Brown  Pelican:  numbers  continue  to  decline  in  Collier,  but  some  pairs  are  now  nesting 
in  Rookery  Bay  Sanctuary,  the  first  time  in  “at  least  50  years”  (T.  Below). 

Great  Cormorant:  1 on  the  South  Brevard  CBC  2 Jan  was  the  11th  CBC  report  in  the 
past  13  years. 

Double-crested  Cormorant:  7000  in  Polk  phosphate  mines  26  Dec  (P.  Fellers). 
Magnificent  Frigatebird:  1 over  Sebastian  Inlet  (Brevard  or  Indian  River)  7 Dec  (J. 

Baker);  1 over  Dog  Island  17  Dec  (J.  and  R.  Miller). 

Reddish  Egret:  5-7  ( 1 white  morph)  in  St.  Marks  NWR  throughout  the  winter  (R.  Gidden). 
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White  Ibis:  2 adults  in  Gulf  Breeze  (Santa  Rosa)  24  Dec  (B.  Duncan)  were  the  second 
local  Dec  report. 

Glossy  Ibis:  1354  on  the  Econlockhatchee  CBC  2 Jan;  1 adult  in  Eglin  Air  Force  Base 
(Walton)  21  Dec  (B.,  L.,  and  W.  Duncan)  was  the  first  Dec  report  for  the  area;  1500  in 
Polk  phosphate  mines  31  Jan  (P.  Fellers)  was  a very  high  number. 

Wood  Stork:  from  a peak  of  426  nests  in  Corkscrew  Swamp  (Collier)  this  winter,  no 
young  fledged  (T.  Below);  1 in  St.  Marks  NWR  28  Dec  (J.  Reinman)  was  late;  1 in  St. 
Marks  NWR  7 Feb  (J.  Reinman)  was  early. 

Fulvous  Whistling-Duck:  1 female  in  Orchid  Lake  2 Jan  (H.  and  M.  Spielberger  et 
al.)  was  the  first  winter  report  in  Pasco  (fide  B.  Pranty);  1 in  St.  Marks  NWR  29  Jan 
(R.  Gidden);  2 on  the  Venice  CBC  26  Dec  (A.  and  S.  Stedman). 

Black-bellied  Whistling-Duck:  6 on  Venice  CBC  26  Dec  (fide  A.  and  S.  Stedman). 

Snow  Goose:  1 on  the  Ponce  Inlet  CBC  20  Dec;  1 blue  morph  in  Polk  phosphate  mines 
26  Dec  (P.  Fellers);  2 on  Lake  Istokpoga  27  Dec  (S.  Rowe,  K.  Tarvin,  P.  Cronin). 

Wood  Duck:  56  in  Fort  Pickens  SP  (Escambia)  3 Dec  (B.  Duncan). 

Mottled  Duck:  98  on  the  Venice  CBC  26  Dec  was  a locally  high  number  (A.  and  S. 
Stedman);  1 Mottled  Duck/Mallard  hybrid  at  McJunkin  Dairy  (Highlands)  27  Dec  (B. 
Pranty,  G.  Stoccardo)  was  seen  again  there  10  Jan  (B.  Pranty,  K.  Tarvin,  J.  Goldstein). 

Mallard:  3 “wild  skittish  birds”  in  Dade  19  Dec  (P.  Bithorn). 

Cinnamon  Teal:  1 male  in  Merritt  Island  NWR  (Brevard)  early  Nov  to  early  Dec  (H. 
Robinson  et  al.). 

Gadwall:  53  in  Polk  phosphate  mines  26  Dec  (P.  Fellers)  was  a high  winter  number. 

Eurasian  Wigeon:  4 in  Merritt  Island  NWR  early  Nov  to  early  Feb  (H.  Robinson,  M. 
Harrell,  D.  Simpson  et  al.)  tie  the  state’s  high  (fide  B.  Anderson). 

American  Wigeon:  810  in  Polk  phosphate  mines  26  Dec  (P.  Fellers)  was  a high  number. 

Canvasback:  25  in  Polk  phosphate  mines  26  Jan  (B.  and  L.  Cooper). 

Redhead:  1 female  in  Tree  Tops  CP  (Broward)  present  through  period  (J.  Baker  et  al.). 

Ring-necked  Duck:  5500  on  the  Lake  Placid  CBC  (Highlands)  27  Dec,  and  10065  on 
the  Lake  Wales  CBC  (Polk)  were  high  numbers. 

Common  Eider:  1 female  in  Jetty  Park  (Brevard)  5 Dec  (D.  Canterbury),  and  a “pair” 
there  3 Jan  (M.  Harrell,  W.  Biggs);  1 first-year  male  in  Nassau  Sound  (Nassau  or 
Duval)  3 Feb  to  the  end  of  the  period  (C.  Irby  et  al). 

Oldsquaw:  1 immature  male  in  St.  Marks  NWR  6-19  Dec  (J.  Reinman,  N.  Warner  et  al). 

Surf  Scoter:  7 off  Cedar  Key  (Levy)  15  Dec  (D.  Henderson,  B,  Muschlitz);  at  least  2 in 
Rookery  Bay  16  Dec  to  30  Jan  (T.  Below)  were  locally  rare. 

White-winged  Scoter;  1 immature  in  Jack  Island  SPR  (St.  Lucie)  2 Dec  (J.  Brooks);  1 
female  at  Redington  Beach  3-19  Dec  (K.  Nelson,  B.  Parkhurst);  1 at  Fort  Walton  Beach 
(Okaloosa)  15  Dec  (D.  Ware)  was  locally  rare;  1 in  St.  Marks  NWR  14  Feb  (P.  Franklin). 

Common  Goldeneye:  1 on  the  Econlockhatchee  CBC  2 Jan;  1 female  in  a pond  in  Aripeka 
(Hernando)  30  Dec  was  locally  rare  (P.  Young,  M.  and  S.  Turner  et  al.). 

Bufflehead:  1 female  in  Lake  lola  (Pasco)  21  Dec  (J.  Cox,  K.  NeSmith);  1 drake  off 
Crystal  Beach  (Pinellas)  7 Jan  (M.  and  S.  Turner). 

Hooded  Merganser:  2150  in  Polk  phosphate  mines  26  Dec  (P.  Fellers)  was  a high  count. 

Turkey  Vulture:  10170  on  the  Ponce  Inlet  CBC  20  Dec  is  the  state’s  all-time  high 
count  (fide  B.  Anderson). 

American  Swallow-tailed  Kite:  1 in  N Duval  17  Jan  (P.  Powell);  1 at  Greenwood 
Urban  Wetland  Park  (Orange)  1 Feb  (L.  Malo). 

Black-shouldered  Kite:  1 on  the  Cocoa  CBC  (Brevard);  1 adult  on  the  Scarborough 
Ranch  (Highlands)  27  Dec  at  the  same  location  as  last  winter  (B.  Pranty,  D.  Goodwin, 
G.  Stoccardo,  G.  Woolfenden)  was  seen  again  3 Feb  (D.  Ford);  1 pair  W of  West  Palm 
Beach  (Palm  Beach)  17-30  Jan  (B.  Hope,  H.  Langridge  et  al);  1 pair  engaged  in 
courtship  displays  in  Davie  (Broward)  29  Jan  was  found  nesting  in  a citrus  tree  28  Feb 
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{fide  J.  Baker);  1 in  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  (Collier)  17  Feb  (and  other  dates) 
(D.  Jansen  et  al);  1 N of  LaBelle  (Glades)  25  Feb  (fide  D.  Canterbury). 

Snail  Kite:  1 male  in  S Dade  27  Feb  (J.  Baker,  U.  Feller). 

Bald  Eagle:  two  reports  suggest  expansion  into  new  areas  in  the  Panhandle;  1 pair 
carrying  nesting  material  on  Dog  Island  in  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick),  and  3 observed 
near  Panama  City  (Bay)  2 Jan  (D.  and  R.  Houser,  A.  and  R.  Ingram). 

Short-tailed  Hawk:  2 on  Key  West  16  Dec  (J.  Ondrejko);  3 in  T.  Y.  Park  (Broward) 
19  Jan  to  16  Feb  (J.  DiPasquale);  1 in  Greynolds  Park  (Dade)  24  Jan  (J.  DiPasquale);  1 
in  Loxahatchee  NWR  (Palm  Beach)  3 Feb  (F.  Broerman);  1 light  morph  along  the  Santa 
Fe  River  (Gilchrist)  9 Feb  (J.  Krummrich);  1 dark  morph  in  Orlando  Wilderness  Park 
(Orange)  13  Feb  (W.  Biggs);  4 birds  (2  dark  and  2 light  morphs)  in  Arbuckle  State 
Forest  (Polk)  13  Feb  through  the  end  of  the  period  (M.  Eagan,  B.  Cooper,  J.  Fisher 
et  al.);  1 W of  West  Palm  Beach  19  Feb  (B.  Hope). 

Golden  Eagle:  1 at  Lake  Kanapaha  (Alachua)  11  Dec  (B.  Roberts);  1 sub-adult  in 
Loxahatchee  NWR  30  Jan  (L.  Chapman,  J.  Gardner). 

Black  Rail:  1 in  St.  Marks  NWR  19  Dec  (J.  Bateman). 

Purple  Gallinule:  105  on  the  Lakeland  CBC  (Polk)  19  Dec  was  a high  count. 
Sandhill  Crane:  1100  on  the  Lake  Placid  CBC  27  Dec  was  twice  the  typical  number. 
Snowy  Plover:  21  in  Fort  Pickens  SP  3 Dec;  30  at  Big  Sabine  (Escambia)  8 Dec  (B. 
Duncan);  37  in  St.  Andrews  SP  (Bay)  16  Jan  (E.  Fontaine,  T.  Menart,  M.  Garland,  J. 
Richardson);  19  on  Dog  Island  20  Jan  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  25  in  Honeymoon  Island 
SRA  (Pinellas)  17  Jan  (P.  Fellers,  R.  Kruger). 

Semipalmated  Plover:  12  in  Polk  phosphate  mines  2 Feb  (L.  Cooper)  were  unusual. 
Piping  Plover:  71  on  Shell  Island  (Bay)  2 Jan  (E.  Fontaine,  T.  Menart,  M.  Garland,  J. 
Richardson);  95  (including  2 with  leg  tags)  in  Honeymoon  Island  SRA  11  Feb  (M.  and 
S.  Turner);  92  in  one  flock  on  Dog  Island  21  Feb  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 
Black-necked  Stilt:  1 near  the  junction  of  US  27  and  SR  78  (Glades)  22  Jan  (J.  Baker); 
12  in  the  Lower  Keys  (Monroe)  10  Feb  (J.  Ondrejko);  5 in  Tavernier  (Monroe)  2U  Feb 
(J.  Baker,  U.  Feller). 

American  Avocet:  249  in  a Homeland  (Polk)  phosphate  mine  throughout  the  period  (P. 

Fellers);  3 at  Mayport  (Duval)  26  Dec  (M.  Davidson). 

Solitary  Sandpiper:  1 in  Markham  CP  in  Fort  Lauderdale  (Broward)  18  Dec  (D.  Ford); 
1 on  the  Lakeland  CBC  19  Dec  at  the  same  location  as  in  previous  years  (C.  Geanangel); 
1 calling  over  Archbold  Biological  Station  18  Jan  (G.  Woolfenden,  R.  Bowman). 
Whimbrel:  65  in  Coot  Bay  (Monroe)  3 Jan  (G.  Meyer)  is  the  state’s  highest  total  (fide  B. 

Anderson);  21  in  Honeymoon  Island  SRA  17  Jan  (P.  Fellers,  R.  Kruger). 

Hudsonian  Godwit:  1 in  St.  Marks  NWR  8 Dec  to  2 Jan  (R.  Gidden  et  al.,  photos  by  J. 
Cavanagh,  videos  by  B.  Atherton,  to  FOSRC).  This  is  the  first  winter  record  in  Florida, 
pending  FOSRC  acceptance. 

Purple  Sandpiper:  3 in  Fort  Clinch  SP  (Nassau)  22  Feb  (B.  Bergstrom). 

Dunlin:  5 E of  Dade  City  (Pasco)  21  Dec  CBC  (P.  Blair)  were  rare  inland. 

Curlew  Sandpiper:  1 in  Fort  Myers  Beach  (Lee)  5 Feb  (P.  Wright);  1 in  Fort  Clinch 
SP  22  Feb  (B.  Bergstrom). 

Stilt  Sandpiper:  205  in  Polk  phosphate  mines  31  Jan  (P.  Fellers)  was  a high  number. 
Pomarine  Jaeger:  1 light-morph  adult  at  Flagler  Beach  (Flagler)  1 Dec  (fide  R.  West, 
N.  Warner). 

Parasitic  Jaeger:  1 at  Flagler  Beach  1 Dec  (fide  R.  West,  N.  Warner);  2 (1  adult  and 

1 immature)  followed  a shrimp  boat  into  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  River 
(Duval)  19  Dec  (fide  R.  West,  N,  Warner);  1 adult  near  East  Pass  (Franklin)  11  Jan 
(D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 adult  at  Redington  Beach  16  Jan  (K.  Nelson,  B.  Parkhurst); 

2 near  Dog  Island  1 Feb  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick)  in  association  with  a large  flock  of 
Bonaparte’s  Gulls;  3 on  the  Venice  CBC  26  Dec  (A.  and  S.  Stedman). 
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Common  Black-headed  Gull:  1 on  Riviera  Beach  {Palm  Beach)  5 Feb  through  the  end 
of  the  period  (K.  Ennis). 

Bonaparte's  Gull:  1600  on  the  Lakeland  CBC  19  Dec;  800  on  the  Lake  Placid  CBC  27 
Dec  was  10  times  the  usual  number. 

Ring-billed  Gull:  101327  on  the  Ponce  Inlet  CBC  20  Dec  is  the  state's  all-time  highest 
total  (fide  B.  Anderson). 

Iceland  Gull:  1 immature  at  Port  St.  Joe  {Gulf)  14  Jan  to  23  Feb  (B,  Boyle,  S.  Arbery 
et  al,  videotape  by  B.  Atherton);  1 adult  in  Fort  Clinch  SP  22  Feb  (B.  Bergstrom). 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gull:  1 adult  at  Redington  Beach  throughout  the  winter  (K. 
Nelson  et  al.);  1 or  2 in  Marco  {Collier)  6 Dec  to  Feb  (T.  Below);  1 adult  in  Anastasia 
SRA  (St  Johns)  19  Dec  (P.  Powell);  1 in  Oakland  Park  (Broward)  20  Dec  (J.  Baker,  E. 
Rosenberg,  J.  Lynn);  1 on  the  Dade  CBC  20  Dec;  1 on  Missouri  Key  (Monroe)  23  Jan 
(S.  Komito);  1 first-year  bird  at  Port  St.  Joe  20-24  Feb  (B.  and  L.  Atherton,  S.  Arbery)^ 
Glaucous  Gull:  1 first-year  bird  at  Sebastian  Inlet  3 Dec  (D.  Devitt,  N.  Sekera  et  al) 
was  later  seen  on  the  South  Brevard  CBC  2 Jan. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull:  1 first-year  bird  photographed  near  Dog  Island  28  Dec  (D. 
Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 first-year  bird  at  Lake  Wauburg  (Alachua)  1 Jan  (J.  Hintermis- 
ter,  B.  Muschlitz)  was  only  the  second  county  report;  3 (2  adults  and  1 immature)  on 
Redington  Beach  10  Jan  (M.  and  S.  Turner). 

Black-legged  Kittiwake:  1 photographed  on  the  beach  at  Longboat  Key  (Sarasota)  8 
Jan  (J.  DuBois);  1 at  Riviera  Beach  7 Feb  (C.  Plockelman). 

Sabine’s  Gull:  1 at  Port  Canaveral  (Brevard)  late  Nov  to  15  Jan  (M.  Harrell  et  al). 
Gull-billed  Tern:  2 in  Myakka  River  SP  (Sarasota)  3 Jan  (M.  and  S.  Turner). 

Royal  Tern:  2 on  the  Lakeland  CBC  19  Dec  were  unusual  inland. 

Common  tern:  1 adult  in  Old  Belcher  Mines  CP  (Pasco)  30  Dec  (B.  Pranty,  D.  Woodard). 
Forster’s  Tern:  an  81%  decrease  in  numbers  fi^om  a 20-year  average  was  noted  near 
Marco  Island  this  winter  (T.  Below). 

Thick-billed  Murre:  1 female  found  injured  in  Hobe  Sound  (Martin)  6 Dec  (J. 
Stutevoss)  was  taken  to  a local  wildlife  rehabilitator,  where  it  died  29  Dec  (fide  G. 
Hunter  and  H.  Langridge,  specimen  to  Archbold  Biological  Station).  This  is  the  first 
record  for  Florida. 

Razorbill:  1 captured  at  Melbourne  Shores  (Brevard)  11  Jan  (M,  Guzak)  was  taken  to 
Sea  World,  but  it  died  the  same  day  (specimen  to  Archbold  Biological  Station).  This  is 
the  sixth  specimen  for  Florida  (fide  B.  Anderson). 

Eurasian  Collared-Dove:  first  report  in  St.  Marks  NWR  19  Dec  (K.  NeSmith,  J. 
Cox,  R,  Kautz,  F.  Leslie);  2 in  Panama  City  16  Jan  (T.  Menart,  E.  Fontaine,  J. 
Richardson);  1 on  SR  70  in  Manatee,  about  5 km  W of  the  DeSoto  line  16  Jan  (F.  Lohrer 
et  al.). 

Ringed  Turtle  Dove:  1 in  Winter  Haven  (Polk)  24  Jan  (T.  Palmer). 

White-winged  Dove:  1 occupied  nest  found  in  Placid  Lakes  (Highlands)  26  Feb  (R. 

Bowman)  was  the  state’s  earliest  breeding  report  by  over  a month  (fide  B.  Anderson). 
Black-billed  Cuckoo:  1 on  the  Lake  Wales  CBC  (C,  and  D.  Ford). 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo:  1 calling  in  Hickory  Branch  (Highlands)  27  Dec  (D.  and  V. 
Goodwin,  G.  Woolfenden). 

Smooth-billed  Ani:  1 seen  and  heard  NW  of  Wesley  Chapel  (Pasco)  21  Dee  (G.  Stoc- 
cardo,  D.  Goodwin)  was  the  first  county  report  (fide  B.  Pranty);  1 on  Tierra  Verde 
(Pinellas)  2 Jan  (J.  and  L.  Hopkins)  was  locally  rare;  1 in  Paynes  Prairie  (Alachua)  28 
and  31  Jan  (J.  Weimer);  4 on  Emeralda  Island  (Lake)  21  Feb  (C.  Newell). 
Groove-billed  Ani:  up  to  5 in  St.  Marks  NWR  throughout  the  season;  4 at  Shell  Island 
(Wakulla)  19  Dec  (J.  Cox,  K.  NeSmith,  R.  Kautz,  F.  Leslie);  1 or  2 at  Alligator  Lake 
in  Lake  City  (Columbia)  24  Dec  (B.  Hornback);  8 on  Dog  Island  through  mid-Jan  (D. 
Evered,  L.  Messick). 
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Burrowing  Owl:  1 pair  in  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  11  Feb  through  the  end  of  the  period 
(D.  Teague)  was  probably  breeding,  as  the  burrow  was  surrounded  by  debris.  Further 
information  provided  by  D.  Ware  indicates  several  pairs  have  been  present  at  the  site 
for  as  many  as  15  years!  This  is  the  first  breeding  report  for  the  Florida  Panhandle. 

Long-eared  Owl:  1 found  in  Royal  Trails  development  {Lake)  8 Dec  (K.  Petry)  was 
brought  to  the  Madalyn  Baldwin  Center  for  Birds  of  Prey  in  Orlando,  where  it  died  11 
Dec  {fide  H.  Kale,  specimen  to  Archbold  Biological  Station).  Only  one  other  Florida 
record  exists  (Robertson  and  Woolfenden  1992:90). 

Common  Nighthawk:  1 in  Naples  (Collier)  29  Dec  (G.  San  Miguel)  was  the  first  county 
report  in  winter  (fide  T.  Below). 

Chuck-will's-widow:  1 banded  on  Casey  Key  (Sarasota)  16  Feb  was  the  earliest  local 
report  (A.  and  S.  Stedman);  1 female  banded  on  Dog  Island  28  Feb  (D.  Evered,  L. 
Messick)  was  the  first  of  the  season  there. 

Vaux’s  Swift:  3 in  Kanapaha  Gardens  (Alachua)  27  Dec  (J.  Cox);  up  to  6 on  campus  of 
the  University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville  (Alachua)  19  Jan  to  3 Mar  (T.  Webber  et  al.) 
were  recorded  on  audiotape.  This  will  be  the  first  record  for  Florida  if  accepted  by  the 
FOSRC. 

Buff-bellied  Hummingbird:  1 in  Fort  Lauderdale  23  Dec  through  the  period  returned 
to  the  same  yard  for  the  fourth  consecutive  winter  (B.  and  T.  Center  et  ah). 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird:  3 (1  immature  male  and  2 females)  on  the  St.  Leo  Golf 
Course  (Pasco)  21  Dec  to  Jan  (D.  Robinson,  P.  Rhinesmith,  P.  Young,  B.  Pranty)  were 
wintering  farther  N than  usual,  probably  due  to  the  mild  winter;  1 during  count-week 
on  the  Lake  Wales  CBC;  1 on  the  South  Brevard  CBC  2 Jan;  1 in  Tallahassee  (Leon) 
25  Feb  (T.  Morrill)  may  have  been  an  early  migrant. 

Black-chinned  Hummingbird:  1 in  Tallahassee  through  8 Dec  (N.  Warner);  2 males  (1 
adult  and  1 imm.)  on  St.  Leo  Golf  Course  21  Dec  to  Jan  (D.  Robinson,  P.  Rhinesmith 
et  ah,  videotape  by  B.  Atherton  to  FOSRC)  was  first  Pasco  record  (fide  B.  Pranty). 

Rufous  Hummingbird:  1 in  Tallahassee  14  Jan  (B.  Scott);  1 female  in  T.  Y.  Park  6 Feb 
(W.  Biggs  et  ah). 

Red-headed  Woodpecker:  among  many  reports  this  winter  were  2 birds  in  S Pinellas: 
1 adult  in  St.  Petersburg  (M.  Hughes)  19  Dec,  and  1 immature  that  remained  through 
the  period  on  Tierra  Verde  (B.  and  L.  Atherton). 

Least  Flycatcher:  1 in  Oakland  Park  13  Dec  (J.  Baker);  1 in  the  Seminole  Indian 
Reservation  (Hendry)  26  Dec  (J.  Baker). 

Vermilion  Flycatcher:  1 female  in  N Duval  2 Dec  (M.  Taylor)  has  been  seen  in  this 
location  in  previous  years;  2 in  St.  Marks  NWR  6 Dec  (N.  Warner). 

Great  Crested  Flycatcher:  52  on  the  Lake  Placid  CBC  was  a very  high  number;  6 
in  Lake  Arbuckle  State  Forest  throughout  the  count  period  (fide  L.  Cooper). 

Brown-crested  flycatcher:  1 in  Mahogany  Hammock  (Dade)  3 Jan  (fide  L.  Cooper); 
1 in  Flamingo  (Monroe)  8 Feb  (W.  Biggs  et  ah). 

Western  Kingbird:  2 SE  of  St.  Leo  21  Dec  returned  to  the  area  for  at  least  the  fifth 
consecutive  winter  (B.  Pranty,  P.  Young  et  al.). 

SCISSOR-TAILED  FLYCATCHER:  1 on  Tierra  Verde  17-20  Dec  (S.  Backes  et  al.);  1 in  St. 
Marks  NWR  12  and  19  Dec  (J.  LaVia  et  al.);  up  to  7 at  Canal  Point  (Palm  Beach)  17 
Dec  to  17  Feb  (C.  Weber);  11  on  Key  West  20  Dec  (J.  Ondrejko);  1 in  Lake  Wales  12 
Jan  to  14  Mar  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer);  2 at  Cockroach  Bay  (Hillsborough)  21  Jan 
to  28  Feb  (S.  Backes  et  al). 

Purple  Martin:  1 at  Turkey  Creek  (Glades)  7 Jan  (U.  Feller);  1 male  at  Archbold 
Biological  Station  21  Jan  (G.  Woolfenden). 

Tree  Swallow:  a roost  was  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  1000000  birds  in  marshes  W of 
Titusville  (Brevard)  10  Dec  to  15  Jan  (D.  Stuckey,  B.  Brown,  D.  Devitt  et  al). 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swallow:  1 on  the  S Brevard  CBC  2 Jan. 
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Brown  Creeper:  I near  Hawthorne  {Putnam)  in  mid-Dec  {fide  R.  Rowan). 

Winter  Wren:  1 near  Niceville  (Okaloosa)  12  Dec  (D.  Ware);  1 in  Swift  Creek  Swamp 
(Hamilton)  19  Dec  (R.  Rowan). 

Sedge  Wren:  43  on  the  Lakeland  CBC  19  Dec. 

Eastern  Bluebird:  1 female  at  Fort  DeSoto  CP  (Pinellas)  1-7  Dec  (M.  Wilkinson)  was 
only  the  second  report  for  the  park  (fide  L.  Atherton). 

Swainson’s  Thrush:  1 in  Fort  Pierce  Inlet  SRA  14  Dec  (J.  Brooks,  S.  Blackshaw). 

American  Robin:  most  observers  remarked  about  the  high  numbers  of  this  species  this 
winter,  including  70000  on  the  Cedar  Key  CBC  2 Jan. 

European  Starling:  5831  on  Lakeland  CBC  19  Dec;  16120  on  Ponce  Inlet  CBC  20  Dec. 

Yellow-throated  Vireo:  1 on  the  Econlockhatchee  CBC  2 Jan. 

Tennessee  Warbler:  1 in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  3 Dec  (M.  Wilkinson)  was  very  late. 

Nashville  Warbler:  1 male  on  Dog  Island  18  Dec  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick,  C.  Keppler); 
1 near  Boca  Raton  (Palm  Beach)  30  Jan  (B.  Hope);  1 in  Miami  (Dade)  6 Feb  (W.  Biggs). 

Yellow  Warbler:  2 in  Sawgrass  Recreation  Park  (Broward)  2 Dec,  1 remaining  through 
the  period  (J.  Baker);  1 near  1-75  (Broward)  15  Feb  (J.  Baker,  E.  Rosenberg);  1 on  Key 
Largo  (Monroe)  27  Feb  (J.  Baker,  U.  Feller). 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler:  1 on  the  Tallahassee  CBC  1 Jan  (J.  Cox,  K.  NeSmith). 

Magnolia  Warbler:  1 on  the  Ponce  Inlet  CBC  20  Dec;  1 female  near  Lake  June  (High- 
lands) 23  Dec  (D.  Ford,  B.  and  M.  Kittredge);  1 in  Miami  6 Feb  (W.  Biggs  et  aL). 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler:  1 female  or  immature  W of  West  Palm  Beach  17-18 
Jan  (B.  Hope). 

Black-throated  Gray  Warbler:  1 female  in  T.  Y.  Park  19  Jan  through  the  end  of 
the  period  (J.  DiPasquale  et  al). 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler:  1 adult  male  in  Avon  Park  Air  Force  Range  (Polk) 
10  Dec  (D.  Ford);  2 on  the  Lake  Placid  CBC  27  Dec;  1 on  the  S Brevard  CBC  2 Jan. 

Prairie  Warbler:  3 rare  E Panhandle  reports  this  winter:  1 on  Dog  Island  12  Dec  (D. 
Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 on  the  St.  Marks  CBC  (Wakulla)  19  Dec  (J.  Cox,  K.  NeSmith, 
R.  Kautz,  F.  Leslie);  1 at  Mysterious  Waters  (Wakulla)  2 Jan  (J.  Epler). 

Palm  Warbler:  several  of  the  eastern  subspecies  seen  on  Dog  Island  in  Dec,  but  only 
western  Palm  Warblers  were  seen  there  during  fall  migration  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Bay-breasted  Warbler:  1 imm.  male  in  Blue  Spring  SP  (Volusia)  28  Dec  (A.  Kent). 

Blackpoll  Warbler:  2 males  on  the  Lake  Placid  CBC  27  Dec  (M.  McMillian  et  al) 
were  extremely  rare. 

American  Redstart:  12  W of  Boca  Raton  30  Jan  (B.  Hope)  was  a high  number;  1 E of 
Lake  Istokpoga  23  Feb  (B.  and  M.  Kittredge). 

Prothonotary  Warbler:  1 on  the  Coot  Bay  CBC  3 Jan  (P.  Bithom). 

Northern  Waterthrush:  1 at  Eco  Pond  (Monroe)  7 Feb  (W.  Biggs  et  al). 

Wilson’s  Warbler:  1 male  at  Lake  Wauburg  1-20  Dec  (R.  Rowan  et  al.);  9 in  Palm 
Beach  27  Dec  to  Jan  (B.  Hope,  H.  Langridge)  was  a high  number;  1 in  Sawgrass 
Recreation  Park  6 Jan  (J.  Baker);  male  in  St.  Andrews  SP  16  Jan  (B.  Rackett,  T. 
RybicW,  E.  Fontaine,  T.  Menart). 

Summer  Tanager:  1 or  2 females  frequented  feeders  10  km  apart  near  Fort  Walton 
Beach  (Okaloosa)  15  Dec  to  6 Mar  (E.  Jones,  S.  Maxwell,  B.  and  J.  McKenney);  1 
rust-colored  female  in  Sawgrass  Lake  CP  (Pinellas)  17-19  Dec  (S.  Goodbred,  B.  Pranty, 
C.  Graham,  G.  Stoccardo  et  al.);  1 female  photographed  in  Jacksonville  (Duval)  26  Dec 
(J.  Wheat). 

Western  Tanager:  1 female  in  Naples  20  Feb  (V.  McGrath);  1 male  in  Boca  Raton  also 
20  Feb  (B.  Hope). 

Black-headed  Grosbeak:  1 female  in  Wellington  (Palm  Beach)  17  Jan  to  19  Feb  (G. 
Hunter,  H.  Langridge,  B.  Hope). 
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Blue  Grosbeak:  2 females  in  Alachua  10  Jan  (J.  Hintermister);  1 adult  male  in  Gulf 
Breeze  13  Jan  was  the  first  Jan  report  for  the  area  (B.  Duncan);  up  to  4 (2  males  and 

2 females)  at  the  Belle  Glade  marina  (Palm  Beach)  11  Jan  to  27  Feb  (H.  Langridge,  W. 
Biggs  et  aL);  2 in  E Pasco  9-18  Feb  (S.  Backes  et  al.). 

Indigo  Bunting:  5 on  the  Lake  Placid  CBC  27  Dec;  1 in  Lake  Wales  27  Dec  to  24  Jan 
(P.  Timmer);  3 or  4 at  the  Belle  Glade  marina  4 Feb  (W.  Biggs  et  al.);  4 in  E Pasco  7-11 
Feb  (S.  Backes  et  al). 

Painted  Bunting:  1 on  the  Lakeland  CBC  19  Dec;  4 on  the  Lake  Placid  CBC  27  Dec;  2 
on  the  Econlockhatchee  CBC  2 Jan;  1 in  Lake  Wales  24  Jan  (P.  Timmer);  2 females  or 
immatures  in  E Pasco  28  Jan  to  11  Feb  (S.  Backes  et  al.)  were  the  first  winter  report 
for  the  county  (fide  B.  Pranty);  3 at  the  Belle  Glade  marina  4 Feb  (W.  Biggs  et  al). 
Dickcissel:  1 male  at  the  Belle  Glade  marina  4 Feb  (W.  Biggs  et  al.);  1 at  a feeder  near 
Lake  Pierce  (Polk)  13  Feb  to  20  Mar  (G.  and  J.  Donaldson). 

Clay-colored  Sparrow:  1 on  the  Lake  Placid  CBC  27  Dec;  3 in  Lake  Wales  27  Dec  to 
24  Jan  (P.  Timmer). 

Field  Sparrow:  up  to  14  in  E Polk  13  Dec  to  24  Jan  (P.  Timmer). 

Vesper  Sparrow:  up  to  16  near  Lake  Wales  17  Dec  to  24  Jan  (P.  Timmer);  1 on  the  Dade 
CBC  19  Dec  was  the  first  count  report. 

Lark  Sparrow:  1 on  the  Lake  Wales  CBC. 

Grasshopper  Sparrow:  there  were  many  reports  S to  Highlands  and  Broward  this 
winter,  indicating  the  species  was  widespread  in  the  state.  The  highest  report  received 
was  of  29  birds  on  the  East  Pasco  CBC  (Pasco)  21  Dec  (fide  B.  Pranty). 

Henslow’s  Sparrow:  1 on  the  Lake  Wales  CBC;  1 on  Scarborough  Ranch  27  Dec  (D. 
Goodwin  et  al);  1 in  Seminole  State  Forest  (Lake)  6 Feb  (D.  Freeman)  and  6 Mar  (G. 
Bretz,  T.  Robinson). 

Le  Conte's  Sparrow:  1 in  Honeymoon  Island  SRA  23  Jan  to  13  Feb  (K.  Nelson,  B. 

Parkhurst  et  al.)  for  at  least  the  second  consecutive  winter;  1 in  Leon  2 Feb  (G.  Menk). 
White-throated  Sparrow:  1 near  Lake  June  23  Dec  (D.  Ford,  B.  and  M.  Kittredge); 

3 in  E Pasco  11-15  Feb  (S.  Backes  et  al). 

White-crowned  Sparrow:  1 near  Fort  Walton  Beach  (Okaloosa)  15  Dec  (D.  Ware)  was 
locally  rare;  up  to  17  in  E Polk  27  Dec  to  24  Jan  (P.  Timmer). 

Dark-eyed  Junco:  1 in  S Jacksonville  4 Jan  (M.  Davidson);  1 in  St.  Johns  10  Jan  (P. 

Powell);  1 in  S Jacksonville  19  Jan  to  end  of  period  (P.  Powell). 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird:  1 immature  male  at  a Jensen  Beach  (Martin)  feeder  15 
Dec  (S.  Blackshaw);  1 on  the  Lakeland  CBC  19  Dec  (C.  Geanangel);  1 male  in  Oakland 
Park  20  Dec  (J.  Baker,  E.  Rosenberg,  J.  Lynn);  1 first-year  male  in  Zephyrhills  (Pasco) 
21  Dec  (R.  Smith,  P.  Blair,  I.  Kedon);  1 female  at  McJunkin  Dairy  (Highlands)  9 Jan 
(G.  Woolfenden,  B.  Pranty  et  al);  at  least  6 (5  males  and  1 female)  E of  Belle  Glade  5 
Feb  (W.  Biggs  et  al,);  1 female  in  S Dade  6 Feb  (W.  Biggs  et  al.). 

Rusty  Blackbird:  1 male  on  Dog  Island  18  Dec  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick,  T.  Leukering) 
was  locally  rare. 

Brewer’s  Blackbird:  1 male  at  McJunkin  Dairy  (Highlands)  27  Dec  (W.  Hoffinan,  P. 

W.  Smith),  and  1 in  Florida  City  (Dade)  4 Jan  (M.  Cooper)  were  rare  S Florida  reports. 
Common  Grackle:  12  on  Key  West  15  Jan  were  rare  in  the  Keys  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Shiny  Cowbird:  30-40  at  feeders  in  Rookery  Bay  Sanctuary  throughout  the  period  for 
the  second  consecutive  winter  (J.  McGinity). 

Bronzed  Cowbird:  5 (3  males  and  2 females)  11  Dec  to  3 Feb  at  McJunkin  Dairy  (G. 
Woolfenden,  B.  Pranty  et  al.);  6 on  the  Sky  view  Golf  Course  in  Lakeland  17  Dec  to  2 
Jan  at  the  same  location  as  in  previous  years  (B.  and  L.  Cooper,  C.  Geanangel). 
Brown-headed  Cowbird:  30000,  of  which  90-95%  were  males,  at  McJunkin  Dairy 
(Highlands)  throughout  the  winter  (G.  Woolfenden  et  al.). 
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House  Finch:  8 near  Gainesville  31  Dec  (R.  Rowan);  1 male  at  Panama  City  2 Jan  (B. 

Boyle,  T.  Menart,  P.  Gezovich,  J.  Richardson)  was  the  first  Bay  report,  followed  by 

the  second  report  near  Ganier  Bayou  11  Feb  (B.  Johnson). 

Pine  Siskin:  12  in  Sawgrass  Lake  CP  13  Jan  were  locally  rare  (M.  and  S.  Turner). 

Winter  1991-1992  sighting  just  reported:  Swainson’s  Hawk:  1 injured  immature  found 
in  Leon  in  Dec  1991  was  taken  to  local  wildlife  rehabilitator  and  later  photographed  by  J. 
Cavanagh.  This  is  the  first  record  for  the  area. 

Contributors:  Bruce  Anderson,  Leif  Anderson,  Gary  Appleson,  Sybil  Arbery,  Brooks 
Atherton,  Lyn  Atherton,  Stephen  Backes,  Jocie  Baker,  John  Bateman,  Ted  Below,  Brad 
Bergstrom,  Wes  Biggs,  Paul  Bithorn,  Susan  Blackshaw,  Paul  Blair,  Reed  Bowman,  Bill 
Boyle,  Greg  Bretz,  F.  Broerman,  Jane  Brooks,  Bob  Brown,  Dan  Canterbury,  Jim 
Cavanagh,  Barbara  Center,  Ted  Center,  L.  Chapman,  Buck  Cooper,  Linda  Cooper,  Mort 
Cooper,  Phil  Cronin,  Jim  Cox,  Mary  Davidson,  Don  Devitt,  Joe  DiPasquale,  George 
Donaldson,  Jerrie  Donaldson,  Jim  DuBois,  Bob  Duncan,  Lucy  Duncan,  William  Duncan, 
Mike  Eagan,  Keenan  Ennis,  J.  Epler,  Duncan  Evered,  Ursula  Feller,  Donna  Fellers,  Paul 
Fellers,  Joe  Fisher,  Tom  Fleck,  Eula  Fontaine,  Clarice  Ford,  Don  Ford,  Paul  Franklin, 
Dot  Freeman,  J.  Gardner,  Marie  Garland,  Chuck  Geanangel,  Wally  George,  Pete  Gezovich, 
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Deborah  Jansen,  Bernie  Johnson,  Eloise  Jones,  Herb  Kale,  Randy  Kautz,  lion  Kedon, 
Adam  Kent,  C.  Keppler,  John  Kern,  Bruce  Kittredge,  Marion  Kittredge,  Sandy  Komito, 
Reiner  Kruger,  Barbara  Krummrich,  Tony  Leukering,  Jay  LaVia,  Howard  Langridge, 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  LONG-TAILED  WEASEL  IN  FLORIDA 

Julie  A.  Hovis 

Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission, 

Bureau  of  Nongame  Wildlife, 

1239  S.W.  10th  Street,  Ocala,  Florida  3JpIp7J{, 

Abstract.-— A status  survey  of  the  long-tailed  weasel  {Mustela  frenata)  in  Florida  was 
conducted  between  April  1990  and  February  1992.  A total  of  196  occurrence  records  was 
obtained  from  the  literature,  specimen  collections,  and  reported  sightings.  These  data 
revealed  that  long-tailed  weasels  occur  throughout  Florida,  excluding  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  Peninsula,  and  are  most  likely  to  be  observed  between  December  and  March. 
Weasels  were  recorded  in  a variety  of  habitat  types,  with  the  greatest  number  of  records 
occurring  in  upland  forests,  agricultural  lands,  and  lowland  forests.  The  species  appears  to 
be  a habitat  generalist  that  may  be  limited  more  by  the  availability  of  its  prey  than  by 
alterations  in  its  habitat. 

The  long-tailed  weasel  {Mustela  frenata)  has  been  characterized  as 
one  of  Florida’s  rarest  mammals  (Rand  and  Host  1942;  Brown  1972a, 
1978a,  1978b;  Layne  1974).  Although  weasels  occur  throughout  much  of 
Florida,  they  are  seldom  observed  and  difficult  to  capture  (Hovis  1992). 
Consequently,  the  status  and  habitat  requirements  of  the  species  in 
Florida  have  not  been  clearly  defined.  Moore  (1945)  suggested  the  weasel 
is  a habitat  generalist  that  may  be  found  wherever  there  is  an  adequate 
prey  base.  No  detailed  food  habit  studies  have  been  conducted  in  Florida, 
but  small  mammals  probably  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  diet  (Hall  1951; 
Neill  1957;  Brown  1978a,  1978b).  Weasels  have  been  observed  in  a vari- 
ety of  habitats  in  Florida  including  pinelands,  hardwood  forests,  swamps, 
tropical  hammocks,  and  scrub  (Brown  1972a,  1978a,  1978b). 

Two  subspecies  of  long-tailed  weasel  occur  in  Florida.  M.  f olivacea 
ranges  throughout  northern  Florida  and  the  southeastern  United  States 
(Brown  1978a,  Frank  1992a),  whereas  M.  f peninsulae  occurs  in  central 
and  southwestern  Florida  (Brown  1978b,  Frank  1992b).  M.  /.  olivacea  is 
distinguished  from  M,  f peninsulae  by  its  smaller  body  size;  finer,  softer 
pelage;  and  smaller  skull  and  tympanic  bullae  (Hall  1951).  However, 
specimens  collected  from  the  Okefenokee  Swamp,  Georgia,  and  Gaines- 
ville, Florida,  show  evidence  of  intergradation  between  the  two  sub- 
species (Hall  1951). 
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Currently,  the  long-tailed  weasel  is  classified  as  a protected  furbearer 
by  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission  (FGFWFC), 
and  harvest  is  prohibited.  No  official  protection  is  provided  at  the  federal 
level,  but  M,  f.  peninsulae  is  under  review  for  listing  as  either  en- 
dangered or  threatened  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS). 
As  part  of  the  federal  review  process,  the  FGFWFC  and  the  USFWS 
cooperatively  conducted  a status  survey  of  the  long-tailed  weasel  in 
Florida.  The  survey,  which  occurred  between  April  1990  and  February 
1992,  was  designed  to  provide  information  on  the  species’  distribution, 
habitat  requirements,  and  relative  abundance.  Because  the  taxonomic 
distinction  between  M.  f.  olivacea  and  M.  f.  peninsulae  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  established,  both  subspecies  were  considered. 

Methods 

Information  on  the  distribution  and  habitats  of  the  long-tailed  weasel  was  obtained  from 
the  literature  and  specimen  collections.  In  addition,  more  than  800  biologists,  wildlife  offi- 
cers, trappers,  furdealers,  and  taxidermists  throughout  Florida  were  mailed  a description 
of  the  species  and  asked  to  report  any  sightings  or  evidence  of  occurrence.  Requests  for 
information  also  were  solicited  through  advertisements  placed  in  the  newsletters  of  several 
statewide  conservation  organizations. 

The  following  data  were  recorded  for  each  weasel  occurrence:  date,  location,  habitat 
t3q3e,  and  circumstances  under  which  the  animal  was  observed.  Habitat  types  were  class- 
ified according  to  criteria  established  by  the  Florida  Natural  Areas  Inventory  (1990)  and 
Runde  and  Reynolds  (1990).  Considerable  effort  was  made  to  ensure  that  only  valid  records 
were  included  in  the  database.  Persons  reporting  questionable  sightings  were  interviewed 
and  asked  to  describe  what  they  had  seen.  If  they  gave  an  inaccurate  description  of  the 
species’  appearance  or  behavior,  the  observation  was  disregarded. 


Results  and  Discussion 

A total  of  196  occurrence  records  was  compiled  during  the  survey. 
Ninety-three  (47%)  and  103  (53%)  of  the  records  were  from  the  purported 
ranges  of  M,  f.  olivacea  and  M.  f.  peninsulae,  respectively.  Twenty-six 
(13%)  records  were  derived  from  the  literature  and  91  (46%)  records 
were  from  specimens.  The  remaining  79  (40%)  records  were  obtained 
fi:*om  responses  to  mailings  and  newsletter  announcements.  More  specific 
information  on  the  source  of  each  occurrence  record  is  provided  in  Hovis 
(1992). 

Weasels  were  first  described  in  Florida  during  the  late  1800s  (Chap- 
man 1894;  Rhoads  1895;  Bangs  1896,  1898)  and  have  been  recorded  in 
every  subsequent  decade.  More  weasel  occurrences  have  been  recorded 
since  1950  than  before  (145  versus  40  records),  but  this  difference  prob- 
ably reflects  an  improvement  in  record  keeping  or  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  knowledgeable  observers  rather  than  an  increase  in  the 
species’  abundance. 
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Weasels  were  recorded  throughout  northern,  central,  and  southwest- 
ern Florida  (Fig.  1).  Along  the  Gulf  Coast,  weasels  were  recorded  as  far 
south  as  Collier-Seminole  State  Park  in  Collier  County  (Brown  1972b), 
whereas  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  southernmost  locality  was  in  Indian 
River  County.  Weasels  were  conspicuously  absent  from  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  Peninsula.  Notably,  the  statewide  distribution  map  derived 
from  the  survey  was  similar  to  the  range  maps  previously  published  for 
M.  /.  olivacea  and  M.  f.  peninsulae  by  Brown  (1978a,  1978b)  and  Frank 
(1992a,  1992b). 

The  greatest  numbers  of  weasel  records  were  from  Alachua,  Marion, 

Orange,  and  Highlands  counties.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  data  are  undoubtedly  biased.  Except  for  Marion  County,  there  is  a 
research  or  educational  facility  within  each  of  these  counties  (Alachua  - 
University  of  Florida,  Orange  - University  of  Central  Florida,  and  High- 
lands - Archbold  Biological  Station),  and  the  faculty,  researchers,  and 


Figure  1.  Distribution  of  the  long-tailed  weasel  in  Florida  through  February  1992.  Dots 
represent  single  or  multiple  occurrences. 
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students  associated  with  these  facilities  collected  most  of  the  available 
weasel  data.  Similarly,  most  of  the  Marion  County  occurrences  were 
recorded  on  or  near  the  Ocala  National  Forest  by  researchers  and  laymen 
who  spent  a disproportional  amount  of  time  in  the  area. 

The  month  of  observation  or  collection,  regardless  of  year,  was  deter- 
mined for  132  (67%)  of  the  records.  Most  weasel  occurrences  (74%)  were 
recorded  between  December  and  March  (Table  1).  Unfortunately,  there 
was  insufficient  information  to  examine  the  relationships  among  season- 
ality of  occurrence  and  weasel  sex  and  age.  This  was  because  sex  and/or 
age  were  determined  for  only  38  (29%)  of  the  132  records  of  known 
month.  Nonetheless,  the  data  suggest  that  weasels  are  most  likely  to  be 
observed  between  December  and  March,  a finding  that  may  be  related 
to  the  reproductive  cycle  of  the  species  in  Florida.  Parturition  apparently 
occurs  in  October  and  November  (Harper  1927;  Moore  1945,  1949),  and 
the  young  disperse  at  3-4  months  of  age  (King  1989).  Accordingly,  post- 
breeding dispersal  would  occur  during  the  winter  months,  which  is  when 
most  weasels  were  observed.  Seasonal  variation  in  weasel  observations 
may  also  be  related  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  potential  observers 
(i.e.,  hunters,  bird  watchers,  etc.)  in  the  field  between  December  and 
March. 


Table  1.  Number  of  long-tailed  weasel  occurrences  recorded  per  month  in  Florida 
through  February  1992. 


Month 

Mustela  frenata 
olivacea 

Mustela  frenata 
peninsulas 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Jan 

17 

30 

20 

26 

37 

28 

Feb 

15 

27 

19 

25 

34 

26 

Mar 

5 

9 

7 

9 

12 

9 

Apr 

3 

5 

3 

4 

6 

4 

May 

1 

2 

8 

11 

9 

7 

Jun 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

Jul 

4 

7 

2 

3 

6 

4 

Aug 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Sep 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Oct 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Nov 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Dec 

6 

11 

9 

12 

15 

11 

Totaf 

56 

100 

76 

100 

132 

100 

*The  month  of  observation  or  collection  was  determined  for  132  (67%)  of  the  196  occur- 
rence records. 
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Habitat  data  were  recorded  for  171  (87%)  of  the  occurrence  records. 
Weasels  were  found  in  a variety  of  habitat  types,  with  the  most  records 
occurring  in  upland  forests,  agricultural  lands,  and  lowland  forests  (Table 
2).  Weasels  frequently  were  associated  with  a mixture  of  habitat  types, 
such  as  upland  forests-agricultural  lands  or  low  density  suburban-agricuh 
tural  lands,  and  seemed  to  exhibit  some  affinity  for  permanent  or  semi- 
permanent water.  However,  these  trends  in  habitat  use  were  difficult  to 
quantify  due  to  the  limitations  of  the  data.  Much  of  the  information  on 
habitat  was  incomplete  or  reported  by  persons  who  were  not  familiar 
with  Florida’s  habitat  types.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  records  were 
more  than  5 years  old,  and  observers  often  could  not  recall  the  exact 
locations  where  the  observations  were  made.  These  limitations  not  with- 
standing, the  data  support  Moore’s  (1945)  previous  suggestion  that  the 
weasel  is  a habitat  generalist  that  may  occur  wherever  there  is  an 
adequate  prey  base.  A study  of  weasel  predator-prey  relationships  is 
needed  to  provide  further  insight  into  the  species’  habitat  requirements. 

Although  the  survey  did  not  yield  a quantitative  estimate  of  weasel 
abundance  in  Florida,  the  accumulation  of  only  196  occurrence  records 
attests  to  either  the  rarity  of  the  species  or  its  secretive  nature.  If  the 
species  is  rare,  this  rarity  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  populations 
in  Florida  are  in  jeopardy.  Because  weasels  are  predators,  they  naturally 


Table  2.  Number  of  long-tailed  weasel  occurrences  recorded  per  habitat  type  in  Florida 
through  February  1992. 


Habitat  type"' 

Mustelafrenata 

olivacea 

Mustelafrenata 

peninsulae 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Upland  forest 

26 

39 

54 

52 

80 

47 

Agricultural 

17 

25 

14 

13 

31 

18 

Lowland  forest 

10 

15 

17 

16 

27 

16 

Low  density  suburban 

4 

6 

7 

7 

11 

6 

Freshwater  river/stream 

5 

7 

2 

2 

7 

4 

Early  successional 

3 

4 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Freshwater  marsh 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Dry  prairie 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Lake 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Coastal  upland 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Estuarine  community 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Wet  prairie 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Total** 

67 

98 

104 

100 

171 

100 

^Habitat  types  were  classified  according  to  criteria  established  by  the  Florida  Natural 
Areas  Inventory  (1990)  and  Runde  and  Reynolds  (1990). 

**Habitat  data  were  recorded  for  171  (87%)  of  the  196  occurrence  records. 
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occur  in  low  densities  and  populations  may  fluctuate  depending  on  the 
availability  of  prey  species.  Weasels  also  are  small,  secretive,  and  diffi- 
cult to  see  or  capture  (King  1989).  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
few  locality  records  exist  and  the  species  is  seldom  observed. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  weasels  in  Florida  probably  are  best  de- 
scribed as  being  widely  distributed  and  relatively  low  in  numbers.  Alter- 
ation or  destruction  of  habitat  may  have  a negative  impact  on  certain 
local  populations,  but  because  weasels  can  inhabit  a variety  of  habitat 
types,  they  probably  are  less  susceptible  to  land-use  changes  than  other 
species  with  more  specialized  habitat  requirements.  Thus,  the  continued 
presence  of  the  long-tailed  weasel  in  Florida  may  depend  more  on  the 
status  and  availability  of  its  prey  than  on  its  habitat. 
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LONG-TAILED  WEASEL  OBSERVATIONS  IN  SOUTH-CENTRAL 

FLORIDA 


James  N.  Layne 
Archbold  Biological  Station 
P.O.  Box  2057 
Lake  Placid,  Florida  33852 


Abstract  .-—Forty-one  specimens  and  sighting  records  of  the  long-tailed  weasel  {Mustela 
frenata  peninsulae)  from  south-central  Florida  were  analyzed.  External  measurements 
were  not  significantly  different  from  those  of  M.  f.  olivacea,  and  the  two  subspecies  agreed 
in  having  a relatively  low  degree  of  sexual  dimorphism.  Five  of  13  specimens  had  white 
facial  markings.  In  the  most  intensively  monitored  area,  frequencies  of  records  during 
8-year  periods  from  1968  to  1991  suggested  a low  but  stable  population.  Weasels  were 
recorded  from  ten  natural  and  man-modified  habitats.  Observed  refuge  sites  included  a 
ground  burrow  and  crevices  in  rocks.  Diurnal  sightings  were  generally  distributed  through- 
out the  day  and  were  most  frequent  in  winter  and  spring.  The  sex  ratio  was  1.3  males  to 
each  female.  The  reproductive  status  of  two  females  in  January  suggested  birth  of  young 
in  fall  to  early  winter  and  small  litter  size.  Causes  of  mortality  included  traps,  vehicles, 
dogs,  house  cats,  and  unknown  predators,  probably  bobcats.  Small  mammals  predominated 
among  recorded  prey.  One  specimen  of  the  flea  Polygenis  gwyni,  one  of  three  species  of 
ectoparasites  known  from  weasels  in  Florida,  was  collected. 


The  long-tailed  weasel  {Mustela  frenata)  is  one  of  the  most  poorly- 
known  Florida  mammals  (Brown  1972a)  and  is  classified  as  rare  by  the 
Florida  Committee  on  Rare  and  Endangered  Plants  and  Animals  (Hum- 
phrey 1992).  Two  subspecies  are  currently  recognized  from  the  state,  M. 
/.  olivacea  in  the  panhandle  and  north-central  region  and  M.  /.  penin- 
sulae to  the  south  in  the  peninsula  (Hall  1981).  Although  Bailey  (1930) 
stated  that  the  range  included  the  entire  peninsula,  the  southernmost 
confirmed  record  is  of  a road-killed  specimen  from  Collier  County  (Brown 
1972b,  Hovis  1993).  A sighting  also  was  reported  from  the  Fakahatchee 
Strand  State  Preserve,  Collier  County,  in  1991  (C.  DuToit,  pers.  comm.). 
The  limited  data  for  the  species  in  Florida  are  mainly  from  the  northern 
half  of  the  peninsula,  primarily  from  the  area  in  which  intergradation 
between  the  two  subspecies  has  been  reported  (Hall  1951).  Layne  (1984) 
suggested  that  weasels  might  be  relatively  more  common  in  the  northern 
than  southern  part  of  the  state.  This  paper  provides  information  on  the 
ecology  and  life  history  of  the  long-tailed  weasel  in  south-central  Florida 
near  the  southern  limits  of  the  known  range.  Based  on  the  current 
taxonomy,  this  population  is  clearly  referable  to  the  subspecies  penin- 
sulae. 
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Materials  and  Methods 

Forty-one  records  of  weasels  were  accumulated  over  the  period  1968-1992,  These  in- 
cluded 13  dead  specimens,  2 skeletal  remains,  3 individuals  captured  alive,  1 reported 
killed,  and  22  sightings  of  live  weasels.  With  the  exception  of  a dead  specimen  from  Hardee 
County,  a partial  skeleton  and  a sighting  from  Polk  County,  and  reports  of  one  killed  in 
Sarasota  County,  all  records  were  from  Highlands  County.  The  Archbold  Biological  Station 
and  surrounding  area  was  most  intensively  monitored  for  weasel  occurrences.  Dead  weasels 
were  necropsied  and  prepared  as  skins,  skulls,  or  partial  skeletons.  Preserved  specimens 
are  deposited  in  the  collections  of  the  Archbold  Biological  Station  or  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Of  the  three  weasels  captured  alive,  one  was  caught  by  the  tail  in  a large 
Sherman  trap,  one  was  taken  in  a wire-mesh  box  trap,  and  the  third  was  captured  by 
chasing  it  into  a bucket,  A live-trapped  adult  female  was  observed  in  captivity  for  62 
months,  then  ear-tagged  and  released  at  the  site  of  capture.  The  other  two  weasels  caught 
alive  were  ear-tagged  and  released  following  examination. 


Results  and  Discussion 

Measurements  and  Mass.— -Means  ( ± SE)  and  ranges  (in  parenthe- 
ses) of  m.ass  (g)  and  standard  measurements  (mm)  of  5 adult  males  from 
Highlands  County  were:  mass,  275.2  ±25.9  (215.5-351.7);  total  length, 
420.3±13.7  (379-458);  tail,  135.7±4.3  (123-148);  hind  foot,  47.3±1.2  (44- 
51).  Comparable  values  for  7 adult  females  from  Highlands  County  and 
1 from  Hardee  County  were:  mass,  202.1  ±11.6  (152.9-246.0);  total 
length,  370.6±8.6  (333-410);  tail,  115.1  ±2.8  (102-126);  hind  foot, 
42.0  ±0.8  (39-45).  The  differences  in  means  of  mass  and  all  linear  mea- 
surements of  males  and  females  were  significant  (t  tests,  P < 0.01).  The 
means  of  total  length,  tail,  and  hind  foot  of  the  Florida  males  and  females 
did  not  differ  significantly  (t  tests,  P > 0.05)  from  those  of  corresponding 
sexes  (n  = 1 males,  2 females)  of  olivacea  from  Georgia  (Hall  1951).  The 
southern  Florida  peninsulm  also  agree  with  olivacea  in  the  degree  of 
sexual  dimorphism.  Mean  percentages  by  which  males  of  the  two  sub- 
species exceed  females  in  external  measurements  are  as  follows  (values 
for  olivacea,  based  on  specimens  noted  above,  in  parentheses):  total 
length,  13(13);  tail  length,  18(15);  hind  foot  length,  13(13).  Both  sub- 
species fall  into  a major  central  North  American  regional  group  charac- 
terized by  low  sexual  dimorphism  (Ralls  and  Harvey  1985). 

Pelage. — ^Dorsal  coloration  varied  from  darker  to  lighter  brown,  prob- 
ably reflecting  degree  of  wear  and  fading.  Several  individuals  had  scat- 
tered white  hairs  on  the  dorsum.  In  12  specimens,  ventral  coloration 
ranged  from  pale  to  bright  yellow,  shading  to  white  on  the  chin  and  lower 
jaw;  while  in  1 specimen  the  venter  was  entirely  whitish.  Most  specimens 
had  a small  brown  spot  a short  distance  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaws. 
One  of  the  13  specimens  had  the  white  of  the  throat  and  lower  jaw 
extending  high  on  the  sides  of  the  head  between  the  eye  and  ear,  3 had 
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a small  patch  of  white  on  the  snout,  and  1 had  a few  white  hairs  in  the 
same  area.  Hall  (1951)  noted  that  white  facial  markings  occur  in  two 
isolated  geographic  areas:  Florida  and  adjacent  parts  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama  and  the  southwestern  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America.  Two  specimens  collected  in  March  and  April  were  undergoing 
molt,  which  corresponds  with  the  timing  of  the  spring  molt  in  other  parts 
of  the  range  (Hall  1951). 

Abundance.— The  only  quantitative  data  on  weasel  numbers  in 
Florida  are  those  of  Ross  Allen  (cited  by  Moore  1945)  who  took  9 weasels 
in  8 years  (1934-42)  by  trapping  in  Ocala  National  Forest,  Marion  County, 
and  Rand  and  Host  (1942)  who  reported  that  2 weasels  were  caught  in 
9.5  years  of  “vermin”  trapping  on  the  original  432-hectare  area  of  the 
Archbold  Biological  Station.  The  area  cited  by  Rand  and  Host  has  been 
monitored  for  weasels  with  about  the  same  intensity  of  effort  from  1968 
to  the  present.  The  number  of  records  during  8-year  intervals  from  1968 
to  1991  were:  1968-75,  4;  1976-83,  5;  and  1984-91,  4.  This  crude  index  of 
relative  abundance  suggests  that  the  population  was  low  but  stable  over 
the  24-year  period. 

Habitats.— Weasels  occurred  in  a wide  range  of  natural  and  man-mod- 
ified habitats  both  on  and  off  the  Lake  Wales  Ridge,  the  major  topog- 
raphic feature  of  the  region.  All  of  the  areas  in  which  weasels  were 
recorded  were  characterized  by  a mosaic  of  habitat  types,  almost  always 
including  fencerows,  roads,  ditches  or  canals,  or  houses,  barns,  or  other 
buildings.  For  33  records  with  reasonably  specific  habitat  data,  the  pre- 
dominant habitat  types  of  sites  where  weasels  were  recorded  included 
(frequency  of  occurrence  in  parentheses):  xeric  uplands,  including  sand- 
hill, scrubby  flatwoods,  and  sand  pine  scrub  (13);  pine  flatwoods  (6); 
wetlands,  including  bay  heads,  swamp  thickets,  and  open  grassy  swale 
(4);  and  agricultural,  including  cropland,  improved  pasture,  and  citrus 
grove  (10).  These  data  support  Moore's  (1945)  contention  that  the  Florida 
weasel  displays  no  strong  habitat  preferences  and  that  its  ecological  dis- 
tribution probably  largely  reflects  that  of  its  prey. 

Home  Sites.— A burrow  being  used  by  a weasel  was  discovered  on 
the  Archbold  Biological  Station  in  May  1977  by  G.  E.  Woolfeeden  and  J. 
W.  Fitzpatrick.  It  was  located  in  an  ecotone  between  a dense  grassy 
seasonal  pond,  which  was  dry  at  the  time,  and  more  elevated  scrubby 
flatwoods.  The  vegetative  cover  in  the  immediate  vicinity  was  fairly 
dense,  consisting  of  saw  palmetto  (Serenoa  repens) ^ shrubs  {Ilex  opaca, 
Lyonia  lucida,  Quercus  geminata),  and  wire-grass  (Aristida  stricta). 
The  entrance  was  in  a small,  open  patch  of  sand  with  sparse  litter  about 
0.3  m from  a palmetto  clump.  There  appeared  to  be  faint  pathways  lead- 
ing to  the  burrow  from  two  directions.  The  entrance  was  8 cm  high  and 
10  cm  wide  and  led  vertically  to  a horizontal  tunnel  about  15  cm  below 
ground.  The  main  tunnel  appeared  to  have  two  branches. 
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Another  possible  den  site  was  reported  by  G.  Birge  (pers.  comm.), 
who  observed  weasels  coming  out  of  crevices  between  large  rocks  lining 
the  sides  of  an  inlet  to  a water  control  structure  on  Lake  Istokpoga, 
Highlands  County. 

The  only  previously  well  documented  den  site  of  weasels  in  Florida 
are  gopher  tortoise  (Gopherus  polyphemus)  burrows  (Frank  and  Lips 
1989).  Weasels  captured  in  pocket  gopher  (Geomys  pinetis)  burrows  in 
Florida  (Moore  1945,  Sherman  1929)  were  probably  using  them  as  den 
sites,  although  they  may  only  have  been  hunting  in  them.  Neill  (1957) 
mentions  dens  in  tree  holes,  hollow  logs,  and  ground  burrows  but  gives 
no  specifics. 

Activity. —Of  18  sightings  in  which  time  of  day  was  recorded,  12  were 
during  the  day  and  6 at  night.  Daytime  sightings  were  about  equally 
divided  between  early  morning,  midday,  and  just  before  dark.  Four  of 
the  daytime  sightings  were  of  weasels  engaging  in  hunting  activity  (chas- 
ing, attacking,  or  carrying  prey). 

Seventeen  (55%)  of  31  records  with  known  dates  were  in  winter  (De- 
cember-February),  9 (29%)  in  spring  (March-May),  and  the  remainder  in 
June  (1),  July  (1),  and  August  (3).  This  distribution  suggests  increased 
diurnal  activity  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Neill  (1957)  re- 
ported an  increase  in  weasel  activity  in  February  in  central  Florida. 
Moore  (1945)  concluded  that  in  Florida  young  are  born  in  late  fall  or  early 
winter,  and  young  are  dependent  on  the  mother  for  more  than  7 weeks 
(Hamilton  1933).  Thus,  elevated  daytime  activity  in  winter  might  reflect 
increased  hunting  by  females  to  provide  food  for  young.  Mating  behavior 
also  might  contribute  to  the  higher  level  of  diurnal  activity  in  winter  and 
spring.  Hall  (1951)  speculated  that  males  become  unusually  active  during 
the  breeding  season.  Assuming  parturition  in  late  fall-early  winter  in 
Florida  and  an  average  gestation  period  (including  delayed  implantation) 
of  about  9 months  (Wright  1948)  places  the  mating  season  in  late  winter 
to  early  spring. 

Reproduction.—  The  sex  ratio  of  16  living  and  dead  weasels  examined 
was  1.3  males  to  each  female.  A male-biased  sex  ratio  has  been  found  in 
most  studies  of  long-tailed  weasels  in  other  parts  of  the  range  (Hall  1951, 
Svendsen  1982).  The  testes  of  five  males  collected  in  January  (1),  Feb- 
ruary (3),  and  March  (1)  ranged  from  4.0  by  3.5  mm  in  length  and  width, 
respectively,  to  11.0  by  8.0  mm  (x  = 6.6  by  4.5  mm),  and  all  were  in 
non-breeding  condition  based  on  the  absence  of  sperm  in  the  cauda 
epididymis.  None  of  five  females  collected  in  January  (2),  February  (1), 
March  (1),  and  April  (1)  was  pregnant.  Both  January  specimens  had 
enlarged  teats  indicative  of  recent  lactation,  which  is  consistent  with 
parturition  in  late  fall  or  early  winter.  In  addition,  the  only  obviously 
immature  individual  among  the  16  dead  and  living  weasels  examined  was 
a female  weighing  only  127  g captured  by  hand  in  January.  The  two 
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female  specimens  from  January  had  one  and  three  faint  placental  scars. 
If  these  accurately  reflected  the  number  of  young  produced,  average 
litter  size  in  Florida  may  be  lower  than  the  usual  number  (6-9)  in  northern 
populations  (Svendsen  1982). 

Mortality.— Of  known  causes  of  death  of  nine  weasels,  one  was  cap- 
tured in  a steel  trap,  one  was  killed  by  dog,  two  were  killed  by  house 
cats,  and  five  were  run  over  on  roads.  Six  individuals  were  found  dead 
of  unknown  causes  lying  in  the  open.  Five  of  these,  found  on  paths  or 
road-shoulders,  had  puncture  wounds;  the  sixth  specimen  was  not 
examined  at  the  time  of  discovery  and  was  decomposed  when  later  col- 
lected. The  type  of  wounds  suggested  that  the  animals  had  been  killed 
and  discarded,  probably  because  of  the  musk  odor,  by  a bobcat  {Lynx 
rufus)  or  other  mammalian  predator.  Similar  instances  have  been  re- 
ported in  other  parts  of  the  species’  range  (Errington  1935,  Young  1958). 
In  addition  to  road-kills,  previously  reported  causes  of  death  of  weasels 
in  Florida  include  one  killed  by  a house  cat  (Rhoads  1895)  and  one  that 
died  from  an  apparent  cottonmouth  {Agkistrodon  piscivorous)  bite 
(Moore  1945). 

Food  Habits. — Sightings  of  live  weasels  included  fiwe  cases  involving 
feeding  behavior.  I watched  one  pursuing  an  adult  cotton  rat  {Sigmodon 
hispidus)  on  a grassy  road  shoulder  at  the  edge  of  rank  vegetation  bor- 
dering a ditch  during  midday  in  January.  H.  Higgins  (pers.  comm.)  saw 
one  attacking  an  adult  cottontail  {Sylvilagus  floridanus)  in  the  yard  of 
his  home  during  the  day.  G.  E.  Woolfenden  (pers.  comm.)  observed  one 
carrying  a freshly-killed  Florida  mouse  (Podomys  floridanus)  along  a 
trail  on  the  Archbold  Biological  Station  at  0705  h in  December.  On  two 
occasions  G.  Birge  (pers.  comm.)  observed  a weasel  feeding  at  night  on 
small  dead  fish  discarded  by  fishermen  at  an  inlet  to  a canal  leading  from 
Lake  Istokpoga.  In  addition,  Myakka  River  State  Park  files  contain  a 
record  from  Sarasota  County  of  a weasel  killed  by  a dog  while  stealing 
eggs  from  a hen  house  in  early  afternoon. 

Four  of  12  stomachs  examined  were  empty  and  8 contained  mammal 
hair  and  bone  fragments.  The  species  represented  and  frequency  of  oc- 
currence in  the  8 stomachs  included  cotton  mouse  {Peromyscus  gos- 
sypinus)  5,  oldfield  mouse  {Peromyscus  polionotus)  1,  cotton  rat  {Sigmo- 
don hispidus)  1,  and  black  rat  {Rattus  rattus)  1.  Scats  of  weasels  col- 
lected in  a palmetto  flatwoods  habitat  in  March  and  in  a seasonally-wet 
swale  (dry  at  the  time)  with  muck  soil  in  April  contained  hair  of  Florida 
mouse  {Podomys  floridanus)  and  round-tailed  muskrat  {Neofiber  alleni), 
respectively.  Round-tailed  muskrats  inhabiting  ponds  and  marshes  with 
muck  bottoms  abandon  their  houses  when  the  habitats  become  dry  and 
begin  burrowing,  at  which  time  they  probably  become  more  vulnerable 
to  weasel  predation. 

These  data  suggest  that  weasels  in  south-central  Florida  feed  primar- 
ily on  small  mammals.  The  only  previous  documented  information  on 
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foods  of  weasels  in  Florida  appears  to  be  an  instance  of  possible  predation 
on  beach  mice  (Peromyscus  polionotus)  cited  by  Bowen  (1968)  and  the 
report  by  Frank  and  Lips  (1989)  of  weasels  killing  and  caching  radio- 
equipped  cotton  mice.  Bangs  (1899)  stated  that  Florida  weasels  fed 
largely  on  cotton  rats,  but  did  not  provide  any  evidence;  and  lists  of  prey 
in  various  general  accounts  are  apparently  based  on  studies  in  other 
parts  of  the  range  or  on  the  list  of  animals  fed  to  a captive  (Moore  1945). 

Parasites.—Three  species  of  ectoparasites  are  known  from  weasels  in 
Florida.  These  include  larvae  of  the  gopher  tortoise  tick  {Amblyomma 
tuberculatum)  reported  by  Moore  (1957)  and  the  fleas  Echidnophaga 
gallinacea  and  Polygenis  gwyni  cited  by  Layne  (1971).  I collected  an 
additional  specimen  of  P.  gwyni,  the  common  flea  of  small  rodents  in 
Florida,  from  a weasel  captured  alive  in  January  in  Highlands  County. 
No  endoparasites  have  been  recorded  from  Florida  weasels  (Forrester 
1992). 
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ABUNDANCE  OF  NEOTROPICAL  MIGRANT  SONGBIRDS  ON  NORTH  ANDROS 

ISLAND,  BAHAMAS 

Michael  E.  Baltz 

Division  of  Biological  Sciences,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia, 

Columbia,  Missouri  65211 

Arendt  (1992),  in  a summary  of  the  status  of  neotropical  migrants  in  the  Caribbean, 
concluded  that  species  abundance,  distribution,  and  habitat  use  are  not  well  known  in  much 
of  the  Caribbean  region.  The  Bahamas  are  no  exception.  Habitat-specific  data  on  the  distri- 
bution of  migrant  species  on  these  islands  are  limited  (Emlen  1977).  This  study  is  intended 
to  provide  information  on  the  occurrence  and  relative  abundance  of  migrant  passerine 
species  in  three  habitat  types  on  North  Andros  Island,  Bahamas. 

My  observations  were  made  from  16  December  1991  to  3 January  1992  in  the  vicinity 
of  Staniard  Creek,  N.  Andros  Island  (24°53'N,  77°55'W).  Single,  1-km  line  transect  counts 
without  distance  estimates  were  conducted  in  each  of  three  habitat  types:  dry  forest  (DF), 
urban  (U),  and  pine  (P).  This  habitat  nomenclature  follows  descriptions  in  Arendt  (1992). 
Transects  were  surveyed  for  a total  of  14  rainless  mornings  between  0700  and  1100  (U  = 5 
visits;  DF  = 4 visits;  P = 5 visits).  I walked  the  transects  alone  covering  the  routes  at  about 
0.5  km/hr.  “Pishing”  was  employed  to  increase  detectability. 

Eighteen  species  of  migrant  landbirds  were  recorded  in  the  three  habitats  surveyed 
and  included  the  Gray  Catbird,  13  species  of  paruline  warblers,  two  species  of  vireos,  and 
two  species  of  buntings  (Table  1).  Yellow  {Dendroica  petechia)  and  Pine  Warblers  {D. 
pinus)  were  also  detected  but  were  assumed  to  be  permanent  residents  (Brudenell-Bruce 
1988).  Migrants  accounted  for  59%  of  the  passerine  species  detected. 

Prairie,  Palm,  and  Cape  May  Warblers  were  the  most  abundant  species  recorded,  ac- 
counting for  51%  of  all  migrant  individuals  (Prairie  = 22%,  Palm  = 16%,  Cape  May  =13%) 
(Table  1).  Seven  other  species.  White-eyed  and  Yellow-throated  Vireos,  Tennessee,  Black- 
throated  Green,  and  Black-and-white  Warblers,  Ovenbird,  and  Painted  Bunting,  accounted 
for  only  4%  of  all  migrant  individuals  detected. 

The  urban  habitat  had  the  highest  species  richness  (17  species)  while  the  pine  habitat 
had  the  lowest  (7  species).  Ten  species  were  detected  in  the  dry  forest  habitat.  Cape  May 
Warblers  and  Common  Yellowthroats  were  consistently  recorded  in  only  the  urban  habitat 
while  five  species  were  observed  infrequently  only  in  this  habitat.  The  Black- throated 
Green  Warbler,  an  uncommon  winter  visitor  to  the  Bahamas  (Brudenell-Bruce  1988),  was 
detected  only  in  dry  forest.  Several  species  were  observed  frequently  in  two  habitats;  Palm 
Warbler  (U  and  P),  Gray  Catbird  (U  and  DF),  Yellow-throated  Warbler  (U  and  P),  North- 
ern Parula  (U  and  DF),  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  (U  and  P),  American  Redstart  (U 
and  DF),  and  Worm-eating  Warbler  (U  and  DF).  The  Prairie  Warbler  was  consistently 
recorded  in  all  habitats.  Of  the  12  species  recorded  in  more  than  one  habitat,  seven  were 
most  abundant  in  the  urban  habitat,  while  three  were  most  abundant  in  the  dry  forest,  and 
two.  Palm  and  Yellow-throated  Warblers,  were  most  abundant  in  pine  forest.  Only  the 
Cape  May  Warbler  and  the  Common  Yellowthroat  were  significantly  more  abundant  in  a 
single  habitat  (urban:  Cape  May  Warbler,  x^-7.36,  P<0.01;  Common  Yellowthroat, 
X2  = 4.44,  P<0.05). 

Species  richness  was  greatest  in  the  urban  habitat,  which  is  consistent  with  previous 
observations  in  the  Bahamas  (Asking  et  al,  1992).  Urban  areas,  characterized  by  small 
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remnants  of  dry  forest,  abandoned  and  active  garden  plots  and  many  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees  with  their  attendant  insects,  appeared  to  attract  migrants.  Fifty-eight  percent  of 
migrant  species  detected  in  more  than  one  habitat  were  most  abundant  in  urban  settings. 
In  addition,  Cape  May  Warblers  and  Common  Yellowthroats  were  significantly  more  abun- 
dant in  urban  habitat  than  in  dry  or  pine  forest.  Bond  (1957)  noted  the  apparent  preference 
of  Cape  May  Warblers  for  gardens,  while  Common  Yellowthroats  are  known  to  prefer 
disturbed  areas  and  open  fields  (Greenberg  1992). 

The  dry  forest  had  intermediate  species  richness,  with  three  species  most  abundant  in 
this  habitat  and  one,  the  Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  restricted  to  it.  Similar  to  the 
findings  of  Faaborg  and  Arendt  (1984),  species  richness  was  difficult  to  quantify  in  this 
habitat  because  the  thick  forest  vegetation  increased  the  difficulty  of  making  visual  detec- 
tions. It  is  probable  that  some  species  were  present  but  not  detected  (e.g.  Ovenbird),  and 
that  many  species  detected  in  this  habitat  were  more  abundant  than  recorded  (pers.  obs.). 
Therefore,  the  species  richness  of  this  habitat  may  approach  that  observed  in  the  urban 
habitat  with  several  additional  species  potentially  reaching  their  maximum  abundance  in 
dry  forest.  In  support  of  this  conjecture,  Emlen  (1977)  found  that  dry  forest  on  Grand 
Bahama  had  the  highest  migrant  species  richness  and  second  highest  migrant  density  of 
all  habitat  types  surveyed,  which  did  not  include  an  urban  habitat  as  described  above. 


Table  1.  Occurrence  and  relative  abundance  of  migrant  passerine  species  observed 
from  16  December  1991  to  January  1992,  North  Andros  Island,  Bahamas. 


Relative  abundance* 


Species 

Urban 

Dry  F orest 

Pine 

Gray  Catbird,  Dumetella  carolinensis 

3.8 

(100) 

4.0 

(100) 

__ 

White-eyed  Vireo,  Vireo  griseus 

0.2 

(20) 

- 

Yellow-throated  Vireo,  V.jlavifrons 

0.2 

(20) 

- 

Tennessee  Warbler,  Vermivora  peregrina 

0.4 

(40) 

Northern  Parula,  Parula  americana 

2.2 

(80) 

2.3 

(75) 

.. 

Black-and-white  Warbler,  Mniotilta  varia 

0.2 

(20) 

1.0 

(50) 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler, 

1.8 

(80) 

0.5 

(25) 

1.2 

(100) 

Dendroica  caerulescens 

Cape  May  Warbler,  D.  tigrina 

9.0 

(100) 

0.6 

(40) 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  D.  virens 

1.0 

(50) 

__ 

Yellow-throated  Warbler,  D.  dominica 

2.4 

(80) 

4,2 

(100) 

Prairie  Warbler,  D.  discolor 

8.0 

(100) 

3.5 

(75) 

4.8 

(100) 

Palm  Warbler,  D.  palmarum 

5.4 

(100) 

- 

6.2 

(80) 

Worm-eating  Warbler,  Helmitheros  vermivorus 

0.6 

(60) 

0.5 

(50) 

- 

Ovenbird,  Seiurus  aurocapillus 

0.2 

(20) 

- 

Common  Yellowthroat,  Geothlypis  trichas 

3.6 

(100) 

0.3 

(25) 

0.6 

(20) 

American  Redstart,  Setaphaga  ruticilla 

1.4 

(60) 

1.0 

(50) 

0.2 

(20) 

Indigo  Bunting,  Passerina  cyanea 

1.0 

(40) 

0.3 

(25) 

- 

Painted  Bunting,  P.  ciris 

0.4 

(40) 

— 

— 

^Relative  abundance  = total  individuals  recorded  / number  of  site  visits.  Frequency  of 
detection,  shown  in  parentheses,  is  percentage  of  site  visits  on  which  species  was  detected. 
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Pine  forest  had  the  lowest  species  richness  of  the  three  habitats  surveyed.  However, 
several  of  the  island’s  most  common  migrant  species  (including  Prairie,  Palm  and  Cape  May 
Warblers)  were  observed  in  this  habitat  and  Palm  and  Yellow-throated  Warblers  were 
most  abundant  here.  Whereas  species  richness  was  relatively  low  in  this  habitat,  it  is  the 
most  extensive  of  the  habitats  surveyed.  Pine  forest  covers  about  1550  km^  on  North 
Andros,  while  the  urban  and  dry  forest  habitats  combined  cover  only  about  150  km^ 
(McRitchie  1988).  Although  pine  forest  is  not  a preferred  habitat  for  most  migrant  species, 
it  may  support  a large  number  of  migrant  species  and  individuals  by  virtue  of  its  extent. 

Recently,  the  Bahamian  government  has  considered  initiating  sustained-yield  logging 
of  the  pine  forests  in  the  Northern  Bahamas,  including  North  Andros  (Smith  and  Vankat 
1992).  These  operations,  in  addition  to  on-going  agricultural  development  projects,  could 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  mature  and  submature  pine  forest  on  the  island.  Dry  forest 
could  also  suffer  losses  during  logging  and  agricultural  operations  since  it  would  not  likely 
be  spared  during  land  clearing  (pers.  obs.).  As  pine  and  dry  forest  are  lost,  the  extent  of 
urban  habitat  on  the  island  will  increase.  My  findings  suggest  that  these  habitat  losses 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  preferred  winter  habitat  for  some  migrant  songbird  species, 
including  the  Black-and-white  and  Yellow-throated  Warblers,  while  gains  in  urban  habitat 
would  increase  the  amount  of  preferred  winter  habitat  for  many  others,  including  Cape 
May  and  Prairie  Warblers  and  Common  Yellowthroats. 
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BLACKPOLL  WARBLER  MORTALITY  DURING  FALL  MIGRATION  AT  A TOWER 
IN  SOUTHEASTERN  FLORIDA 

Richard  E.  Roberts^  and  Cary  V.  TamborskF 
^Jonathan  Dickinson  State  Park 
16Jf50  SE  Federal  Highway,  Hobe  Sound,  Florida  SSU55 
^Department  of  Environmental  Protection 
13798  SE  Federal  Highway,  Hobe  Sound,  Florida  33Jf.55 

Whether  Blackpoll  Warblers  {Dendroica  striata)  reach  their  wintering  grounds  in  South 
America  by  a transoceanic  path  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  northeastern  United 
States  (Nisbet  et  al.  1963)  or  follow  a route  over  land  through  the  southeast  (Murray  1989), 
they  are  uncommonly  observed  in  Florida  during  autumn  migration  (Kale  and  Maehr  1990). 
The  more  southern  departure  would  place  the  western  edge  of  the  migratory  route  closer 
to  peninsular  Florida  and  more  closely  parallel  to  the  coast  than  the  route  over  the  western 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Their  spring  migration  is  primarily  through  the  Caribbean  and  peninsular 
Florida  (A vise  and  Crawford  1981). 

This  difference  in  migration  routes  is  evident  from  Blackpoll  Warbler  mortality  at  tall 
buildings  and  towers  in  Florida.  More  Blackpoll  Warblers  are  killed  at  fixed  structures 
during  the  spring  migration  than  in  the  fall.  The  objective  of  our  paper  is  to  document  a 
significant  mortality  event  which  appears  to  be  the  largest  number  of  Blackpoll  Warblers 
killed  by  striking  a structure.  This  event  contributes  some  information  to  the  possible 
autumn  migratory  route  of  the  Blackpoll  Warblers. 

This  incident  occurred  at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  LORAN  Station  located  on  the  north- 
east boundary  of  Jonathan  Dickinson  State  Park,  4 km  south  of  Hobe  Sound  in  Martin 
County  (Lat.  27°01'58.5"  N,  Long.  80°06'53.5"  W),  Florida.  The  LORAN  antenna  tower  is 
approximately  191  meters  tall  with  54  supporting  guy  wires  extending  262  meters  from  the 
base.  The  tower  has  the  mandatory  red  and  white  lights  to  denote  hazards  to  air  traffic. 

At  approximately  0345  EST  on  8 October  1991,  Michael  S.  Feener  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  arrived  at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  LORAN  Station  and  noticed  what  seemed  to  be 
thousands  of  birds  flying  around  the  antenna  tower  and  several  dead  birds  beneath  the 
structure.  The  phenomenon  was  still  going  on  when  he  left  the  facility  at  0415.  Upon  arrival 
at  0545  he  noticed  very  few  birds  flying  around  and  many  dead  birds  at  the  base  of  the 
antenna.  The  weather  between  0300  and  0400  EST  on  8 October  1991  was  overcast  with 
north  winds  to  27  km/hr,  as  recorded  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  34  km  south  of  the 
location. 

We  collected  a total  of  617  dead  birds  representing  nine  species  (Table  1).  Most  of  the 
birds  were  retrieved  at  the  base  of  and  south/southwest  of  the  tower.  Dead  birds  were 
fifQzen  immediately  following  collection,  which  took  place  between  0700  and  1100  EST  on 
8 October  1991.  Frozen  weights  of  the  Blackpoll  Warblers  were  measured  using  a Pesola 
scale  on  5 and  13  November  1991.  Twenty-six  birds  were  not  weighed  due  to  body  decom- 
position by  fire  ants  (Solenopsis  sp.).  The  mean  body  mass  was  16,5  grams  (n  = 560,  range 
= 12.0  to  19.4,  SD  = 1.46).  All  specimens  were  donated  to  the  Archbold  Biological  Station, 
Lake  Placid,  Florida. 

Avian  mortality  during  a long  migration  is  high  even  without  meteorological  events  that 
produce  adverse  weather  conditions.  In  the  past  thirty  years,  there  have  been  numerous 
publications  that  document  fatalities  of  nocturnal  migrant  birds  at  towers  and  structures 
in  Florida  (Stoddard  and  Norris  1967;  Taylor  and  Anderson  1974;  Williams  et  al.  1977; 
Crawford  1978,  1980;  Taylor  and  Kershner  1986).  Several  of  these  studies  document 
Blackpoll  Warbler  mortality  at  fixed  structures  in  Florida.  From  1955  to  1980  casualties  of 
Blackpoll  Warblers  at  the  Tall  Timbers  television  tower  (Leon  County)  totaled  5 in  the  fall 
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and  158  in  the  spring  (Stoddard  and  Norris  1967,  Avise  and  Crawford  1981).  Another  study 
of  a television  tower  in  central  Florida  (Orange  County),  recorded  10  Blackpoll  Warblers 
killed  in  the  fall  months  between  1969  and  1971,  and  25  in  the  spring  of  1971  alone  (Taylor 
1981;  Taylor  and  Anderson  1973,  1974).  A third  study  from  1970  through  1981  at  the 
Vehicle  Assembly  Building,  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center  (Brevard  County),  reported  5 
fatalities  of  Blackpoll  Warblers  in  the  fall  and  652  in  the  spring  (Taylor  and  Kershner  1986). 

One  documented  event,  which  occurred  in  Brevard  County,  provides  data  that  are 
atypical  of  the  pattern  of  Blackpoll  mortality  in  Florida.  In  October  1964,  severe  weather 
conditions  caused  by  Hurricane  Hilda  and  a cold  front  that  produced  continuous  drizzle, 
haze,  and  53  km/hr  winds,  resulted  in  the  death  of  322  Blackpoll  Warblers  (Case  et  al. 
1965).  Outside  of  this  event  and  the  event  reported  herein,  fatalities  of  Blackpoll  Warblers 
due  to  collision  with  structures  during  the  fall  migration  are  not  well  represented  by  any 
of  the  long-term  studies.  Both  of  the  large  fall  mortality  events  appear  to  be  attributed  to 
high  winds  and  adverse  weather  conditions  causing  individuals  to  deviate  from  their  normal 
offshore  migratory  route. 

The  incident  at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  LORAN  Station  provides  supporting  evidence 
for  Murray’s  conclusion  that  the  Blackpoll  Warblers  are  migrating  closer  to  the  southeast- 
ern United  States  than  the  farther  eastward  transoceanic  path  (Murray  1989).  The  mean 
body  mass  (frozen  weight)  of  16,5  grams  is  heavier  than  the  mean  weight  of  14.0  grams 
that  was  measured  in  Bermuda  (Murray  1989).  These  data  are  consistent  with  Murray’s 
(1989)  hypothesis  that  Blackpoll  Warblers  store  fat  in  the  southeastern  United  States 
before  departing  on  their  transoceanic  migration.  Adverse  weather  conditions  encountered 
during  migration  would  cause  the  birds  to  utilize  more  body  reserves  to  reach  Bermuda 
rather  than  the  closer  Florida  peninsula.  As  stated  by  Murray  (1989),  the  details  of  distri- 
bution and  movement  in  the  southeastern  United  States  remain  to  be  studied. 

We  thank  both  U.S.  Coast  Guardsmen  Clarence  M.  Sheridan  and  Roger  B.  Barnes  for 
their  assistance  in  collecting  birds  and  Peter  Merritt  and  Paul  Donahue  for  examining  each 
collected  specimen.  We  also  thank  Peter  Merritt  and  Fred  Lohrer  for  their  comments  on 
earlier  versions  of  this  paper. 


Table  1.  Number  of  dead  birds  collected  at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  LORAN  Tower,  Martin 
County,  Florida,  8 October  1991. 


Species 

Number 

of 

individuals 

Blackpoll  Warbler,  Dendroica  striata 

586 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Coccyzus  americanus 

7 

Ovenbird,  Seiurus  aurocapillus 

7 

Connecticut  Warbler,  Oporomis  agilis 

5 

Cape  May  Warbler,  Dendroica  tigrina 

8 

Red-eyed  Vireo,  Vireo  olivaceus 

1 

Common  Yellowthroat,  Geothlypis  trichas 

1 

Indigo  Bunting,  Passerina  cyanea 

1 

Scarlet  Tanager,  Piranga  olivacea 

1 

Total 

617 
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Spring  Report:  March  - May  1993.^ — The  observations  listed  here  are  based  on  rare  or 
unusual  species  or  significant  numbers  of  birds  as  reported  to  the  Florida  Ornithological 
Society  (FOS)  Field  Observations  Committee  (FOC).  As  these  reports  are  not  formally 
reviewed  prior  to  publication,  they  may  be  considered  tentative. 

Reports  of  rare  or  unusual  species  or  significant  numbers  of  birds  are  welcomed  for 
inclusion  in  future  issues  of  this  section.  Reports  should  be  listed  in  the  following  format: 
the  species  name;  the  number  of  individuals  seen;  the  age  and  sex  of  the  bird(s)  if  deter- 
mined (too  often,  this  information  is  lacking  in  species  that  can  be  easily  aged  and/or  sexed); 
the  color  morph  (not  “phase”)  if  applicable;  the  location  (including  county);  the  date;  the 
observer(s);  and  the  significance  of  the  report,  if  not  obvious.  Observers  should  send  details 
of  extremely  rare  species  to  the  FOS  Records  Committee  (FOSRC),  c/o  Jocelyn  Lee  Baker, 
Secretary,  851  Surf  Road  #302,  Hollywood,  Florida  33019.  It  is  requested  that  a photocopy 
of  all  rarity  forms  submitted  to  the  FOSRC  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Compiler  of  the  FOC. 

Reporting  periods  for  the  FOC  report  are  winter  (December-February),  spring  (March- 
May),  summer  (June-July),  and  fall  ( August-No vember).  The  deadline  for  the  submission 
of  reports  to  regional  compilers,  whose  names  and  addresses  appear  at  the  end  of  this 
report,  is  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  each  period.  Observers  living  in  the  western  Panhan- 
dle and  southern  Florida,  areas  without  a regional  compiler,  may  send  their  reports  directly 
to  the  State  Compiler  within  one  month  after  the  close  of  the  period.  It  is  requested  that 
lengthy  reports  be  submitted  on  computer  disk  in  a WordPerfect  or  ASCII  file  using  the 
format  listed  above. 

Following  the  examples  set  by  Florida  Bird  Species:  An  Annotated  List  (Robertson 
and  Woolfenden  1992,  FOS  Spec.  Pub.  No.  6)  and  The  Birdlife  of  Florida  (Stevenson  and 
Anderson  in  press),  observations  based  solely  on  sightings  are  reports,  while  only  those 
supported  by  verifiable  evidence  (photographs,  video  or  audio  tapes,  or  specimens)  are 
records. 

Abbreviations  used  in  the  accounts  are:  CP  = county  park;  NWR  = national  wildlife 
refuge;  SP  = state  park;  SR  A = state  recreation  area;  and  N,  S,  E,  W,  etc.  for  compass 
headings.  A county  designation  accompanies  the  first-time  listing  of  each  location;  further 
listings  of  the  same  location  lack  the  county  name.  For  their  assistance  with  this  report, 
the  State  Compiler  thanks  the  following:  Howard  Langridge,  the  spring  editor  for  Amer- 
ican Birds;  Bruce  Anderson,  for  supplying  information  from  the  forthcoming  The  Birdlife 
of  Florida;  Dan  Canterbury,  for  providing  information  on  rarities  submitted  to  the  Florida 
Rare  Bird  Alert;  and  Peter  Merritt  and  Glen  Woolfenden,  for  helpful  suggestions. 

Summary  of  the  Spring  Season 

The  weather  event  of  the  season  was  the  13  March  “storm  of  the  century”  that  resulted 
in  the  deaths  of  nearly  50  people,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  damage. 
Severe  winds  accompanying  the  storm  also  caused  damage  to  nesting  birds.  Numerous 
Bald  Eagle  nests  were  blown  down,  causing  the  deaths  of  dozens  of  nestlings.  Nests  of 
other  large  birds  such  as  Wood  Storks,  Ospreys,  and  Great  Horned  Owls  suffered  similar 
fates.  Rich  Paul  reported  that  60%  of  the  active  Brown  Pelican  nests  at  Alafia  Banks  in 
Tampa  Bay  were  destroyed,  but  most  of  the  birds  renested. 

Another  species  that  suffered  nest  destruction  due  to  the  storm  was,  surprisingly,  the 
Florida  Scrub  Jay.  Eggs  were  tossed  out  of  two  nests  in  Archbold  Biological  Station  (Bill 
Pranty),  while  11  nests  in  nearby  Placid  Lakes  were  destroyed,  which  represented  about 
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30%  of  the  existing  nests  in  that  study  area  (Reed  Bowman),  Further  north  in  the  Wekiva 
Basin,  Parks  Small  reported  the  storm  delayed  the  jay’s  breeding  schedule  by  two  to  three 

weeks. 

Most  observers  considered  this  a good  spring  for  migrants,  with  impressive  totals  re- 
ported from  Fort  DeSoto  Park  6 April,  the  Dry  Tortugas  28  April,  and  in  the  Panhandle 
14  May,  where  Jim  Cavanagh  observed  an  estimated  30  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos  and  over 
100  thrushes,  including  30  Gray-cheeked. 

Rarities  reported  this  spring  included  a Red-footed  Booby,  2 La  Sagra’s  Flycatchers,  a 
Couch’s/Tropical  Kingbird,  3 Bahama  Mockingbirds,  3 male  “Audubon’s  Warblers,”  and  2 
Black-faced  Grassquits.  Black-bellied  Whistling-Ducks  continue  to  increase  their  numbers 
in  Sarasota  County  and  appeared  in  two  new  areas  this  spring,  and  an  “invasion”  of  presum- 
ably wild  White-winged  Doves  occurred  in  Santa  Rosa  County.  A Coscoroba  Swan  observed 
in  Jacksonville  added  another  species  to  Florida’s  ever-growing  list  of  exotics.  Lastly,  on 
2 May  1993,  researchers  at  Archbold  Biological  Station  celebrated  the  birthday  of  “-SAY,” 
the  first  Florida  Scrub  Jay  known  to  reach  the  age  of  15  years. 


Species  Accounts 

Pacific  Loon:  1 at  Gulf  Breeze  (Santa  Rosa)  2 May  (B.  and  L.  Duncan). 

Common  Loon:  1 in  a Polk  mine  4 Apr  (P.  Timmer,  C.  Ceanangel)  and  1 over  Archbold 
Biological  Station  (Highlands)  10  Apr  (G.  Woolfenden)  were  rare  inland. 

Black-capped  Petrel:  1 about  16  km  E of  Cosgrove  Shoals  (Monroe)  20  Apr  (D.  Sibley). 

Band-rumped  Storm-Petrel:  1 in  the  surf  at  Boca  Raton  Beach  (Palm  Beach)  23  Mar 
(B.  Hope),  and  1 at  Rebecca  Shoals  (Monroe)  10  Apr  (W.  Russell,  D.  Sibley  et  al.)  were 
the  earliest-ever  spring  reports  (fide  B.  Anderson). 

White-tailed  Tropicbird:  1 at  the  Dry  Tortugas  (Monroe)  1-2  PJay  (J.  Stevenson), 
where  the  species  has  recently  become  rather  rare. 

Brown  Booby:  1 off  Marco  Island  (Collier)  6 Mar  (D.  Fisher),  and  2 (1  adult  and  1 
immature)  there  12  Mar  (R.  Wooster). 

Red-footed  Booby:  1 in  “intermediate”  plumage  at  the  Dry  Tortugas  11  Apr-17  May  (D. 
Goodwin  et  al.). 

Northern  Gannet:  12  feeding  in  a fresh-water  pond  on  the  Kennedy  Space  Center 
(Brevard)  6 Apr  (fide  D.  Canterbury);  “good  numbers”  reported  this  spring  along  the 
Pinellas  coast,  some  birds  even  appearing  in  Tampa  Bay  (fide  L.  Atherton), 

Brown  Pelican:  1 on  Lake  Istokpoga  (Highlands)  20  Mar  (M.  McMillian);  1 immature 
on  Lake  Hollingsworth  in  Lakeland  (Polk)  24  Mar  (T.  Palmer);  1 over  Medard  CP 
(Hillsborough)  5 May  (B.  Pranty);  6 just  S of  Lake  Placid  (Highlands)  8 May  (fide  B. 
Pranty). 

Magnificent  Frigatebird:  1 female  at  Port  St.  Joe  (Gulf)  11  Apr  (A.  and  R.  Ingram, 
T.  Menart);  1 immature  at  Alligator  Bay  (Franklin)  6 May  (J.  Cavanagh,  C.  Watt). 

Reddish  Egret:  1 near  Fort  Walton  (Okaloosa)  8 May  (D.  Ware). 

Scarlet  Ibis:  1 bird  previously  reported  in  Fort  Myers  (Lee)  was  seen  there  again  6 Apr 
(V.  McGrath). 

Fulvous  Whistling-Duck:  1 on  Snell  Island  (Pinellas)  15  May  (R.  Smith),  and  4 over 
Archbold  Biological  Station  28  May  (D.  Stotz)  were  locally  rare. 

Black-bellied  Whistling-Duck:  200  in  a pond  in  Myakka  Valley  (Sarasota)  12  Mar 
(P.  Stinchcomb/ide  A.  Rawson)  represents  the  largest-ever  number  reported  in  Florida 
(fide  B.  Anderson);  5 N of  Blue  Cypress  Lake  (Indian  River)  15  Apr  (K.  Snyder,  K. 
Vulinec,  D.  Mellow);  1 adult  at  the  Aripeka  sewage  treatment  ponds  (Hernando)  30 
May  (L.  Seeds,  P.  Young  et  al.)  is  the  northernmost  report  from  the  Gulf  Coast. 
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CoscoROBA  Swan  (Coscoroba  coscoroba):  1 adult  in  a bay  at  Jacksonville  Naval  Air 
Station  {Duval)  17-31  May  (P.  Powell).  Native  to  southern  South  America  N to  southern 
Brazil,  the  bird  was  undoubtedly  an  escapee,  although  it  was  in  perfect  plumage,  and 
was  neither  pinioned  nor  banded.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  report  of  this  species  in 
the  state. 

Muscovy  Duck:  1 male  in  “wild-type  plumage  pattern”  (Robertson  and  Woolfenden 
1992:39)  was  observed  with  a pair  of  Wood  Ducks  in  Archbold  Biological  Station,  an 
area  devoid  of  feral  waterfowl,  27  May  to  6 Jun  (D.  Stotz,  A,  Begazo,  B.  Pranty). 

Blue-winged  Teal:  6 in  Polk  mines  23  May  (P.  Fellers,  C.  Geanangel),  and  1 male  at 
the  Orlando  sewage  treatment  ponds  {Orange)  28  May  (B.  Payne,  J.  Baker)  were  late. 

Northern  Shoveler:  3 in  Polk  mines  23  May  (P.  Fellers,  C.  Geanangel)  were  late. 

Oldsquaw:  1 male  in  Punta  Gorda  {Charlotte)  for  most  of  Mar  (0.  Hewitt  et  al). 

Surf  Scoter:  6 at  Alligator  Point  {Franklin)  22  Apr  (B.  Duncan  et  al). 

Hooded  Merganser:  6 young  accompanying  a female  in  a pond  N of  Wilma  {Liberty)  10 
Apr  (J.  Palis)  represents  a rare  Florida  breeding  report. 

Ruddy  Duck:  1 male  and  2 females  in  Polk  mines  23  May  were  considered  probable 
breeders  (P.  Fellers,  C.  Geanangel). 

Black-shouldered  Kite:  1 pair  W of  US  27  on  the  BrowardIPalm  Beach  line  3 Mar 
(fide  H.  Langridge);  1 pair  building  a nest  NW  of  Homestead  {Dade)  10  Mar  (P.  W.  and 
S.  Smith);  1 on  Scarborough  Ranch  {Highlands),  an  area  of  frequent  reports,  26  Apr 
(J.  Fitzpatrick)  likely  indicates  local  breeding;  the  nesting  pair  in  Davie  {Broward)  was 
last  seen  2 May,  but  it  is  not  known  if  young  fledged  (fide  J.  Baker). 

Mississippi  Kite:  1 in  Highlands  Hammock  SP  {Highlands)  22  Mar  (B.  Cooper);  20+  on 
Tamiami  Trail  at  the  Miccosukee  Indian  restaurant  {Monroe)  23  Apr  {fide  D.  Goodwin). 

Bald  Eagle:  1 adult  near  Nicevilie  {Walton)  6 Mar  (D.  Ware)  and  1 immature  near  there 
8 May  (B.  McKenney)  were  locally  rare.  Statewide,  nest  productivity  this  year  was 
significantly  lower  than  last  year.  Much  of  this  decline  can  likely  be  attributed  to  the 
storm  on  13  March  (S.  Nesbitt,  pers.  comm.). 

Short-tailed  Hawk:  1 dark  morph  in  Winter  Haven  {Polk)  7 Mar  (L.  Cooper);  birds  in 
both  morphs  continue  to  be  seen  in  Arbuckle  State  Forest  {Polk)  (fide  L.  Cooper);  2 
dark  morph  adults  in  Highlands  Hammock  SP  22  Mar  (B.  and  L.  Cooper  et  al.),  and  1 
there  3 Apr  (D.  Stotz)  suggest  local  breeding;  1 light  morph  adult  in  Avon  Park  Air 
Force  Range  (Highlands)  26  May  (D.  Stotz);  1 dark  morph  immature  found  shot  in 
DeBary  (Volusia)  8 April  (T.  Callahan)  died  9 May  at  Florida  Audubon’s  birds  of  prey 
center  (fide  H.  Kale,  specimen  to  Archbold  Biological  Station). 

Golden  Eagle:  1 adult  in  St.  Marks  NWR  (Wakulla)  23  Apr  (D.,  J.,  and  R.  Ballman). 

Crested  Caracara:  1 on  Boca  Chica  Key  (Monroe)  19  Apr  (P.  Wong)  was  at  least  the 
4th  Keys  report.  The  previous  reports  are  believed  to  have  been  of  escaped  birds  (fide 
B.  Anderson). 

Peregrine  Falcon:  1 at  Newnan’s  Lake  (Alachua)  4 May  (R.  Rowan)  was  considered 
locally  rare. 

Yellow  Rail:  1 on  St.  George  Island  (Franklin)  16  Apr  (J,  Cavanagh)  was  the  first 
report  for  the  island  (fide  B.  Anderson). 

Black  Rail:  5 calling  in  St.  Marks  NWR  19  Apr  (N.  Warner). 

Whooping  Crane:  males  are  beginning  to  wander  up  to  40  miles  (64  km)  from  their 
Osceola  release  site,  but  3 more  birds  were  killed  by  bobcats  in  June  and  July,  leaving 
only  5 of  the  original  14  birds  alive  (S.  Nesbitt). 

Black-bellied  Plover:  1 in  a Polk  mine  23  May  (P.  Fellers,  C.  Geanangel). 

Wilson’s  Plover:  1 on  the  Dry  Tortugas  10  Apr  (D.  Goodwin  et  al). 

Semipalmated  Plover;  33  in  Polk  mines  2 May  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer)  was  a “very 
good  number”  inland  (P.  Fellers). 
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Killdeer:  1 pair  with  3 young  on  a rooftop  in  E Orange  28  May  (B.  Payne,  J.  Baker). 

Black-necked  Stilt:  1 at  Paynes  Prairie  State  Preserve  (Alachua)  30  Mar  (R.  Rowan) 
was  locally  rare;  the  season’s  high  in  Polk  mines  was  360  birds  2 May  (C.  Geanangel, 
P.  Timmer). 

American  Avocet:  68  were  still  in  Polk  mines  23  May  (P.  Fellers,  C.  Geanangel). 

Sanderling:  1 on  Lake  Lotela  (Highlands)  18  May  was  rare  inland  (D.  Ford). 

White-rumped  Sandpiper:  1 in  N Jacksonville  14-15  May  (J.  Bledsoe);  20  in  Polk  mines 
23  May  (P.  Fellers,  C.  Geanangel). 

Pectoral  Sandpiper:  1 on  Shell  Key  (Pinellas)  27  Mar  (P.  Blair). 

Calidris  species:  1 “peep”,  probably  a Least  Sandpiper,  in  Archbold  Biological  Station  27 
Apr  (S.  Schoech)  was  locally  rare. 

Parasitic  Jaeger:  several  at  the  N end  of  Anna  Maria  Island  (Manatee)  18  Mar  (J. 
Capitski),  and  2 there  25  Mar  (N.  Joiner);  6 from  shore  at  Turtle  Beach  (Sarasota)  22 
Mar  (M.  Blackett,  J.  Wenzel). 

Long-tailed  Jaeger:  1 adult  SE  of  Key  West  (Monroe)  30  Apr  (D.  Sibley,  details  to 
FOSRC). 

Common  Black-headed  Gull:  1 that  wintered  at  Riviera  Beach  (Palm  Beach)  was  last 
seen  5 Mar  (B.  Hope). 

Herring  Gull:  1 in  first-summer  plumage  photographed  at  the  Dry  Tortugas  25-29  Apr 
was  thought  to  be  of  the  European  race  argentatus  (D.  Sibley  et  ah).  If  confirmed,  this 
would  be  the  first  record  of  this  race  in  the  state. 

Iceland  Gull:  1 photographed  at  the  Pompano  landfill  (Broward)  10  Mar  (R.  Bowen, 
photos  to  FOSRC). 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull:  1 adult  inland  at  the  Orlando  sewage  treatment  ponds  3 
Apr  (B.  Payne);  35  at  the  Pompano  landfill  10  Apr  (A.  Weinrich)  was  the  state’s  highest- 
ever  count  (fide  B.  Anderson);  1 in  St.  Marks  NWR  (Wakulla)  30  Apr  (J.  Cavanagh) 
was  rare  in  the  Big  Bend  area. 

Glaucous  Gull:  1 in  third-year  plumage  at  Boca  Raton  Beach  23  Mar  (B.  Hope,  H. 
Langridge  et  al.)  was  the  second  Palm  Beach  report  (fide  B.  Anderson). 

Great  Black-backed  Gull:  6 at  Port  Everglades  (Broward)  11  Mar  (J.  Baker,  E. 
Rosenberg). 

Royal  Tern:  5 in  Polk  mines  2-23  May  (C.  Geanangel  et  al). 

Common  Tern:  1000  in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  (Pinellas)  13  Mar  were  considered  storm-related 
(B.  and  L.  Atherton).  This  is  the  largest-ever,  and  earliest-ever  spring  report  {fide  B. 
Anderson). 

Least  Tern:  3 at  the  Orlando  sewage  treatment  ponds  26  Mar  were  the  first  arrivals 
there  (B.  Payne,  J.  Baker);  2 on  the  University  of  Florida  campus  in  Gainesville 
(Alachua)  10  May  (B.  Muschlitz)  were  the  first  birds  seen  locally  since  1978. 

Bridled  Tern:  1 at  the  Dry  Tortugas  28  Apr  (D.  Sibley  et  al.)  was  locally  very  rare  (Jide 
H,  Langridge);  2 N of  Archbold  Biological  Station  14  May  (J.  Fitzpatrick,  details  to 
FOSRC)  were  the  first  report  for  the  county,  but  their  presence  so  far  inland  cannot 
be  explained  by  any  weather  condition. 

Sooty  Tern:  2 over  Archbold  Biological  Station  during  the  13  Mar  storm  (G.  Woolfenden). 

Brown  Noddy:  1 observed  from  St.  George  Island  28  Mar  (C.  Bersok). 

Black  Noddy:  3 on  the  Dry  Tortugas  21  Apr  (D.  Sibley)  and  2 May  (J.  Gordon  et  al.). 

Eurasian  Collared-Dove:  extending  its  range  in  Collier  (T.  Below);  1 on  a nest  in 
Alachua  (Alachua)  22  Apr  (J.  Hintermister)  was  the  first  county  breeding  report;  birds 
also  present  in  Gainesville  and  Citra  (Marion)  (fide  P.  Powell). 

White-winged  Dove:  28  in  Gulf  Breeze  1 Mar  (B.  Duncan)  was  the  highest-ever  Panhan- 
dle report  by  far  (fide  B.  Anderson);  6 in  Panama  City  (Bay)  21  Mar  (T.  Menart). 

Cockatiel:  1 local  escape  in  Tampa  (Hillsborough)  13  May  (R.  Paul). 

Rose-ringed  Parakeet:  the  small  population  in  Naples  (Collier)  is  increasing  in  range 
and  numbers  (T.  Below). 

Scarlet  Macaw:  1 adult  in  Gibsonton  (Hillsborough)  11  May  (R.  Paul,  A.  Schnapf). 
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Black-billed  Cuckoo:  1 on  St.  George  Island  16-17  Apr  (J.  Cavanagh,  J.  Cox,  K. 

NeSmith);  1 in  Guana  River  SP  (St.  Johns)  26  Apr  (J.  Zamer). 

Mangrove  Cuckoo:  1 in  Lake  Worth  25  Apr  (A.  Weinrich)  was  only  the  third  Palm 
Beach  report  (fide  H.  Langridge);  1 at  McKay  Bay  (Hillsborough)  4 May  (R.  Paul,  N. 
Holland);  1 on  Weedon  Island  (Pinellas)  10-12  May  (A.  and  R.  Smith  et  ah). 
Burrowing  Owl:  at  least  16  nesting  in  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  (Okaloosa)  (D.  Ware,  C. 

Petrick).  Some  of  the  birds  will  be  trapped  to  determine  to  which  race  they  belong. 
Groove-billed  Ani:  1 in  Payne’s  Prairie  12  Apr  (J.  Weimer). 

Lesser  Nighthawk:  1 on  St.  George  Island  23  Apr  (J.  Stevenson). 

Whip-poor-will:  1 calling  in  Lakeland  14  Apr  was  locally  late  (J.  Edscorn). 

Vaux’s  Swift:  at  least  1 over  the  Kanapaha  sewage  treatment  ponds  (Alachua)  7 Apr 
(T.  Webber,  details  to  FOSRC). 

Buff-bellied  Hummingbird:  the  adult  in  Fort  Lauderdale  (Broward)  was  last  seen  23 
Mar  (B.  and  T.  Center).  This  is  the  latest-ever  spring  report  (fide  B.  Anderson). 
Acadian  Flycatcher:  1 in  Rock  Springs  Run  State  Reserve  (Orange)  5 May  (P.  Small) 
was  considered  a potential  local  breeder  (D.  Freeman). 

Least  Flycatcher:  1 seen  (but  not  heard)  near  Fort  Walton  8 May  (D.  Ware). 
Vermilion  Flycatcher:  1 in  St.  Marks  NWR  5 Mar  (D.  Gluckman). 

La  Sacra’s  Flycatcher:  1 in  MacArthur  SRA  (Palm  Beach)  10  Apr  (A.  Wormington) 
and  30  May  (B.  Hope);  1 on  the  Dry  Tortugas  2-8  May  (D.  Canterbury,  T.  Crabtree  et 
al.)  was  photographed  (fide  H.  Langridge). 

Couch’s/Tropical  Kingbird:  1 photographed  on  the  Dry  Tortugas  5 May  (J.  Steven- 
son). 

Western  Kingbird:  5 W of  Lake  Placid  28  Mar  (R.  Smith  et  al.);  8 in  E Pasco  11  Apr 
(S.  Backes,  R.  Smith)  was  a locally  very  high  number. 

Eastern  Kingbird:  1 in  Avon  Park  Air  Force  Range  (Highlands)  19  Mar  (D.  Stotz). 
ScissoR-TAiLED  FLYCATCHER:  1 in  Naples  8 Mar  (L.  Douglas)  was  locally  unusual  (fide 
T.  Below);  1 at  Lower  Suwannee  NWR  (Levy)  10  Apr  (K.  Bjorndal,  A.  Bolton);  1 in 
Fort  DeSoto  CP  12  Apr  (L.  Atherton  et  al.);  1 in  Fort  Walton  Beach  (Okaloosa)  14  Apr 
(D.  Ware). 

Horned  Lark:  1 photographed  in  Merritt  Island  NWR  (Brevard)  9-10  Mar  (S.  Rowe, 
photo  to  FOSRC)  is  the  first  Florida  report  in  three  years  (fide  B.  Anderson). 

Tree  Swallow:  250000  to  300000  estimated  in  a flock  in  Merritt  Island  NWR  the  last 
week  in  Mar  (S.  Rowe  et  al.)  was  probably  part  of  the  1000000  birds  estimated  W of 

Titusville  in  December  and  January. 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swallow:  2 in  Archbold  Biological  Station  22  Mar  (B. 

Pranty)  were  early. 

Cave  Swallow:  1 at  the  lighthouse  in  St.  Marks  NWR  14  Mar  (J.  Stevenson). 

Barn  Swallow:  20  in  Polk  mines  23  May  (P.  Fellers,  C.  Geanangel)  were  considered 
late  migrants;  2 adults  vdth  3 juveniles  at  the  Orlando  sewage  treatment  ponds  28  May 
represents  a rare  local  breeding  report  (B.  Payne,  J.  Baker). 

Scrub  Jay:  1 in  Bay  13  Mar  (C.  Phillips,  fide  T.  Menart). 

White-breasted  Nuthatch:  1 in  Niceville  8 May  (B.  McKenney)  was  locally  rare. 
Brown  Creeper:  1 near  Fort  Walton  8 May  (D.  Ware)  was  the  latest-ever  spring  report, 
and  the  first  May  report  (fide  B.  Anderson). 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet:  1 in  Morris  Bridge  CP  (Hillsborough)  30  Mar  (S.  Backes) 
was  locally  rare. 

Blue-GRAY  Gnatcatcher:  1 in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  8-9  Apr  was  late  (L.  Atherton  et  al.). 
Wood  Thrush:  15  in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  7 Mar  (R.  Smith)  were  the  earliest-ever  spring 
migrants;  20  there  6 Apr  (M.  Wilkinson)  was  a high  count,  while  1 there  15-16  May  (M. 
Wilkinson,  L.  Atherton)  was  late. 

Gray  Catbird;  1 singing  at  Lake  Georgia  (Orange)  28  May  (T.  Robinson)  was  presumably 
a late  migrant. 
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Bahama  Mockingbird:  1 singing  on  Key  West  13  Apr  through  the  end  of  the  period  was 
observed  fighting  with  a Northern  Mockingbird  (J.  Ondrejko  et  al.);  1 on  the  Dry 
Tortugas  25  Apr  (G.  Lunea,  H,  Langridge  et  al);  1 singing  in  John  U.  Lloyd  SR  A 
(Broward)  21-24  May  (J.  Baker  et  al.,  details  to  FOSRC). 

Warbling  Vireo:  1 on  the  Dry  Tortugas  19  Apr  (T.  Bishop  et  al). 

Philadelphia  Vireo:  1 on  Tierra  Verde  (Pinellas)  15  May  (J.  and  L.  Hopkins)  w^as  the 
only  report  received, 

Red-eyed  Vireo:  1 singing  in  Archbold  Biological  Station  26  Mar  (J.  Fitzpatrick,  C. 
Fitzpatrick),  and  1 at  the  Orlando  sewage  treatment  ponds  26  Mar  (B.  Payne,  J.  Baker) 
were  the  first  spring  arrivals  reported. 

Black-whiskered  Vireo:  1 in  Gulf  Breeze  2 and  4 May;  1 at  Fort  Pickens  (Escambia) 
14  May  (B.  Duncan,  0.  Fang);  1 in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  9 May  was  the  only  report  there 
all  season  (L.  Atherton). 

Blue-winged  Warbler:  1 W of  Newnan's  Lake  (Alachua)  7 Apr  (R.  Rowan)  was  locally 
rare;  1 in  S Pinellas  15  May  (J.  McKenna)  was  the  latest-ever  spring  report  (fide  B. 
Anderson). 

Vermivora  hybrid:  1 “Brewster’s  Warbler”  in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  11  April  was  like  a Blue- 
winged Warbler,  but  had  yellow  wing-bars  (L.  Atherton). 

Golden-winged  Warbler:  1 in  Bonner  Park  in  Largo  (Pinellas)  4 Apr  (K.  Nelson). 

Nashville  Warbler:  1 at  Cedar  Key  (Levy)  21  Apr  (J.  Hintermister)  was  the  first  local 
report  in  many  years. 

Northern  Parula:  94  in  the  Seminole  State  Forest  (Lake)  8 May  (fide  B.  Freeman) 
was  a very  high  local  count. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler:  a total  of  5 this  spring  in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  (fide  L.  Atherton) 
was  notable,  as  the  species  is  very  rare  in  spring. 

Cape  May  Warbler:  1 female  or  immature  in  Archbold  Biological  Station  11  Mar  (D. 
Stotz)  was  early, 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler:  3 reports  of  “Audubon’s  Warbler”  this  spring:  1 male  in 
Vero  Beach  (Indian  River)  3 Apr  (J.  Fitzpatrick);  1 male  on  Key  West  17  Apr  (J, 
Ondrejko);  1 male  on  the  Dry  Tortugas  26  Apr  (D.  Sibley  et  al.)  was  photographed  (B. 
Small,  to  FOSRC).  If  accepted,  this  will  be  the  first  record  of  this  race  in  Florida, 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler:  1 male  in  Avon  Park  Air  Force  Range  (Polk)  26 
Mar  (D.  Ford). 

Blackburnian  Warbler:  1 near  Destin  (Okaloosa)  30  Mar  (J.  Blair)  was  seasonally 
rare,  and  early. 

Yellow-throated  Warbler:  1 pair  feeding  at  least  1 young  in  Avon  Park  Air  Force 
Range  17  May  (D.  Stotz)  represents  the  first  Highlands  breeding  report. 

Kirtland’s  Warbler:  1 on  a barrier  island  in  Indian  River  22  Apr  (L  Weigley,  details 
to  FOSRC). 

Prairie  Warbler:  only  3 pairs  on  territory  in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  (Pinellas)  this  spring, 
while  other  coastal  locations  supported  many  more  birds;  brood  parasitism  by  cowbirds 
is  blamed  (R.  Smith). 

Bay-breasted  Warbler:  1 near  Fort  Walton  8 May  (D.  Ware);  1 at  Cedar  Key  15  May 
(D.  Henderson)  was  locally  rare;  9 in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  16  May  (L.  Atherton,  M.  Wilkin- 
son); 1 male  on  St.  George  Island  20  May  (J.  Cavanagh). 

Blackpoll  Warbler:  1 female  in  Avon  Park  Air  Force  Range  (Highlands)  30  May  (D. 
Stotz)  was  somewhat  late. 

Cerulean  Warbler:  2 in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  6 Apr  (R.  Smith,  M.  Wilkinson  et  a!.);  1 male 
at  Cedar  Key  11  Apr  (B.  Muschlitz);  1 on  the  Dry  Tortugas  16-19  Apr  (H.  Langridge 
et  al);  1 in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  15  May  (L.  Bielsa). 

American  Redstart:  1 in  Rock  Springs  Run  State  Reserve  13  Mar  (P.  Small);  37  in 
Fort  DeSoto  CP  16  May  (M.  Wilkinson,  C.  Coleman,  L.  Atherton)  was  a high  count. 
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Prothonotary  Warbler:  2 early  reports  from  6 Mar:  1 in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  (L.  Atherton 
et  al.),  and  1 in  Lettuce  Lake  CP  {Hillsborough)  (S.  Backes). 

Swainson’s  Warbler:  6 in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  7 Apr  (M.  Wilkinson,  D.  Killinger)  was  a 
high  count;  1 at  Cedar  Key  10  Apr  (D.  Henderson);  1 on  the  Dry  Tortugas  17  Apr  (W. 
Russell  et  al);  1 in  Mead  Gardens  {Orange)  17  Apr  (P.  Small,  C.  Rucker)  was  locally 
rare;  1 singing  in  Steinhatchee  Springs  WMA  {Lafayette)  26  May  (B.  Muschlitz,  K. 
Ogren),  and  4 singing  males  there  1 Jun  (B.  Muschlitz,  K.  Garren)  were  undoubtedly 
breeding  locally. 

Kentucky  Warbler:  20  in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  6 Apr  (M.  Wilkinson  et  al.)  was  a good 
number,  while  2 there  15  May  were  late  (L.  Atherton,  M.  Wilkinson). 

Connecticut  Warbler:  1 in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  29  Apr  (D.  J.  Dozier);  1 male  on  St. 
George  Island  6 May  (J.  Cavanagh). 

Hooded  Warbler:  100+  in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  6 Apr  (M.  Wilkinson  et  al.)  was  high. 

Yellow-breasted  Chat:  1 in  rural  Alachua  13  Apr  (R.  Robinson). 

Scarlet  Tanager:  1 on  St.  George  Island  1 Apr  (J.  Cavanagh)  and  2 in  St.  Marks  NWR 
3 Apr  (J.  Cox,  K.  NeSmith)  were  somewhat  early. 

Western  Tanager:  1 near  Lynn  Haven  {Bay)  15  Mar  (D.  Ware,  J,  Pascal). 

Blue  Grosbeak:  1 in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  11  Mar  (M.  Wilkinson,  L.  McDaniels,  S.  Backes) 
was  the  earliest-ever  spring  report  (fide  B.  Anderson). 

Indigo  Bunting:  3 in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  6 Mar  were  very  early  (L.  Atherton,  M.  Wilkinson 
et  al.)  were  the  earliest-ever  in  spring  {fide  B.  Anderson). 

Painted  Bunting:  1 female  in  Lake  Wales  13  Mar  (P.  Fellers)  was  locally  rare;  several 
reports  from  Alachua  this  Apr  {fide  P.  Powell);  1 female  in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  8 May  had 
a red  color  band  on  her  right  leg  (S.  Goodbred). 

Dickcissel:  1 at  a Lake  Wales  feeder  13  February  to  20  Mar  (G.  and  J.  Donaldson);  4 in 
Fort  DeSoto  CP  16-25  Apr  (S.  Goodbred  et  al.)  was  a locally  high  number;  2 (1  male 
and  1 female)  in  Ding  Darling  NWR  {Lee)  18  Apr  (N.  Pettis,  V.  McGrath  et  al.);  1 
singing  male  in  Paynes  Prairie  14  May  (C.  Reno,  B.  Muschlitz)  was  the  first  Alachua 
report  since  1978. 

Black-faced  Grassquit;  1 male  N of  Homestead  26  Mar  (J.  Ogden,  details  to  FOSRC); 
1 male  singing  on  Key  West  6 May  (J.  Ondrejko,  G.  Schubarth,  details  to  FOSRC). 

Clay-colored  Sparrow:  20  in  a field  W of  Homestead  in  Mar  (P.  W.  and  S.  Smith)  was 
the  state’s  highest-ever  count  (fide  B.  Anderson);  1 in  Ding  Darling  NWR  27  Apr  (N. 
Pettis). 

Lark  Sparrow:  2 in  Delray  Beach  {Palm  Beach)  1-25  Mar  (R.  Bowen). 

Savannah  Sparrow:  1 in  a Polk  mine  2 May  (P.  Timmer,  C.  Geanangel)  was  late. 

Grasshopper  Sparrow:  migration  was  indicated  by  3 birds  in  SW  Highlands  9-11  Mar 
in  areas  where  they  do  not  winter  (B.  Pranty,  D.  Stotz);  15  in  a field  W of  Homestead 
in  Mar  (P.  W.  and  S.  Smith). 

Sharp-tailed  Sparrow:  1 in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  11  Apr  was  locally  rare  (R.  Smith). 

Song  Sparrow:  1 at  Big  Sabine  {Escambia)  30  Apr  was  late  (B.  Duncan). 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow:  3 in  a field  W of  Homestead  in  Mar  (P.  W.  and  S.  Smith);  1 in  Fort 
DeSoto  CP  13-16  Apr  (fide  L.  Atherton)  was  locally  rare. 

White-crowned  Sparrow:  20  in  a field  W of  Homestead  in  Mar  (P.  W,  and  S,  Smith). 

Dark-eyed  Junco:  1 pink-sided  “Oregon  Junco”  at  Fort  Walton  22  Mar  (D.  Ware). 

Bobolink:  3250  in  the  Phosphoria  Mine  (Polk)  2 May  were  foraging  on  planted  grain  on 
reclaimed  phosphate  land  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer). 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird:  1 adult  male  in  Hudson  (Pasco)  13  Mar  to  at  least  15  Apr 
(A.  Seaver);  5 that  wintered  in  Palm  Beach  were  last  observed  6 May  (B.  Hope). 

Shiny  Cowbird:  2 males  at  Cedar  Key  24  Mar  to  16  May  (D.  Henderson,  S.  Goodbred, 
B.  Pranty);  1 photographed  in  St.  Marks  NWR  8 Apr  (R.  Ballman);  1 male  at  Fort 
Pickens  9 Apr  (B.,  L.,  and  W.  Duncan);  4 (3  males,  1 female)  on  St.  George  Island  16 
Apr  (J.  Cavanagh);  1 at  a feeder  in  Wakulla  throughout  Apr  (J.  Stevenson);  1 male  in 
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Fort  DeSoto  CP  15  May  was  considered  “still  rare”  there  (L.  Atherton  et  ah). 
Bronzed  Cowbird:  1 at  a feeder  in  N Jacksonville  1 Apr  to  the  end  of  the  period  (T. 
West). 

Orchard  Oriole:  34  in  Fort  DeSoto  CP  6 Apr  (M,  Wilkinson)  was  a high  count. 
Purple  Finch:  1 male  in  NW  Clay  3~10  Mar  (D.  Campbell);  6 at  2 Jacksonville  feeders 
5-27  Mar  (fide  P.  Powell). 

Pine  Siskin:  1 in  Gainesville  16-18  Mar  (J.  and  J.  Mills),  and  another  there  29  Mar  (M. 
Manetz). 


Contributors:  Bruce  Anderson,  Brooks  Atherton,  Lyn  Atherton,  Stephen  Backes,  Jocie 
Baker,  Dick  Ballman,  Jane  Ballman,  Richard  Ballman,  Alfredo  Begazo,  Ted  Below,  Connie 
Bersok,  Llourdes  Bielsa,  Karen  Bjorndal,  T.  Bishop,  Marge  Blackett,  Janet  Blair,  Paul 
Blair,  Jeff  Bledsoe,  Alan  Bolton,  Richard  Bowen,  Tammy  Callahan,  Dace  Campbell,  Dan 
Canterbury,  Jim  Capitski,  Jim  Cavanagh,  Barbara  Center,  Ted  Center,  Caroline  Coleman, 
Buck  Cooper,  Linda  Cooper,  Jim  Cox,  Tom  Crabtree,  G.  Donaldson,  J.  Donaldson,  Linda 
Douglas,  D.  Jack  Dozier,  Bob  Duncan,  Lucy  Duncan,  William  Duncan,  John  Edscorn, 
Owen  Fang,  Paul  Fellers,  Dick  Fisher,  Courtney  Fitzpatrick,  John  Fitzpatrick,  Don  Ford, 
Dot  Freeman,  Karen  GaiTen,  Chuck  Geanangel,  David  Gluckman,  Steve  Goodbred,  Dave 
Goodwin,  Jeff  Gordon,  Dale  Henderson,  Oliver  Hewitt,  John  Hintermister,  Nanette  Hol- 
land, Brian  Hope,  Judi  Hopkins,  Larry  Hopkins,  Ann  Ingram,  Richard  Ingram,  Nancy 
Joiner,  Herb  Kale,  Dale  Killinger,  Howard  Langridge,  G.  Lunea,  Michael  Manetz,  Larry 
McDaniels,  Vince  McGrath,  Jim  McKenna,  Bob  McKenney,  Mike  McMillian,  Dave  Mellow, 
Tony  Menart,  Jay  Mills,  Jennifer  Mills,  Barbara  Muschlitz,  Katy  NeSmith,  Kris  Nelson, 
Steve  Nesbitt,  John  Ogden,  Karen  Ogren,  Joe  Ondrejko,  John  Palis,  Tom  Palmer,  Julie 
Pascal,  Rich  Paul,  Becky  Payne,  Carl  Petrick,  Neil  Pettis,  Cathy  Phillips,  Peggy  Powell, 
Bill  Pranty,  Arnold  Rawson,  Cathy  Reno,  Ron  Robinson,  Ted  Robinson,  Ed  Rosenberg, 
Rex  Rowan,  Sean  Rowe,  Christine  Rucker,  Will  Russell,  Ann  Schnapf,  Steve  Schoech,  G. 
Schubarth,  Azota  Seaver,  Lucy  Seeds,  David  Sibley,  B.  Small,  Parks  Small,  Andrea  Smith, 
P.  William  Smith,  Ron  Smith,  Susan  Smith,  Ken  Snyder,  Jim  Stevenson,  Pam  Stinchcomb, 
Doug  Stotz,  Pete  Timmer,  Kevina  Vulinec,  Noel  Warner,  Don  Ware,  Charles  Watt,  Tom 
Webber,  Ira  Weigley,  James  Weimer,  Ann  Weinrich,  John  Wenzel,  Terry  West,  Margie 
Wilkinson,  P.  Wong,  Glen  Woolfenden,  Robbie  Wooster,  Alan  Wormington,  Paul  Young, 
Jerry  Zamer. 

Fall  1992  report  not  previously  published:  Yellow-headed  Blackbird:  1 adult  male  at  a 
feeder  in  Sebastian  {Indian  River)  19  November  (Ellen  and  Ira  Weigley). 

Winter  1992-93  reports  not  previously  published:  Short-tailed  Hawk:  1 dark  morph  at 
Kenansville  (Osceola)  18  February  (Steve  Nesbitt);  Shiny  Cowbird:  3 males  in  Sebastian 
(Indian  River)  31  January  to  8 February  (Ellen  and  Ira  Weigley). 


Report  prepared  by  Bill  Pranty,  Compiler  (Archbold  Biological  Station,  P.  0.  Box 
2057,  Lake  Placid,  Florida  33852).  Other  committee  members  are  Linda  Cooper  (115 
Lameraux  Road,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  33884),  Jim  Cox  (Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water 
Fish  Commission,  620  S.  Meridian  Street,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32399-1600),  and  Peggy 
Powell  (2965  Forest  Circle,  Jacksonville,  Florida  32257). 
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